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THE” 


A MOU MENT. 


The Embaſly to Achilles. 


AGAMEMNON, after the laſt day's defeat, propoſes to 


the Greeks to quit the fiege, and return to their country. 


Diaomed oppoſes this, and Neflor ſeconds him, praifing his 


ewiſdom and reſolution. He orders the guard to be firength- 
ened, and a council ſummoned to deliberate what meaſures 
are to be followed in this emergency. Agamemnon purſues 
this advice, and Næſtor farther prevails upon him to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Achilles, in order to move him to a reconci. 
tiation. Ulyſſes and Ajax are made choice of, who are ac- 
companied by old Phoenix. They make, each of them, very 
moving and preſſing ſpeeches, but are rejected with rough* 
neſs by Achilles, who notwithſlanding retains Phanix in 
his tent. The ambaſſadors return unſucceſiſully to the camp, 
and the troops betake themſelves to ſleep. 


This book, and the next-following, take up the ſpace of 
one night, which is the twenty-ſeventh from the beginning 
of the poem. The ſcene lies on the Helau, the flation of 
the Grecian ſhips, | / 
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'F HUs joyful Troy maintain'd the watch of - 
night ; 

While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 

And heav'n-bred horrour, on the Grecian part, 

Sat on each face, and fadden'd every heart. 


* 
py 
"yy 


* We have here a new ſcene of action opened; the 
poet has hitherto given us an account of what happened 
by day only : the two following books "me the adven- 
tures of the niglit. 

It may be thought that Homer has — a great 
many actions into a very ſhort time. In the ninth book 
a council is convened, an embaſſy ſent, a conſiderable 
time paſſes in the ſpeeches and replies of the embaſſadors 
and Achilles: in the tenth book a ſecond council is 
called; after this a debate is held, Dolon is intercepted, 
Diomed and Ulyſſes enter into the enemy's camp, kill 
Rheſus, and bring away his horſes: and all this is done 
in the narrow compaſs of one night. 

It muſt therefore be remembered, that the ninth book 
takes up the firſt part of the night ogly ; that after the 
firſt council was | diffolved, there paſſed ſome time before 
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4+ HOMER ILIAD. BookIX. 


As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, | P 


A double tempeſt of the weſt and north 


Swells Oer the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore,” 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* Ægean roar ; 


This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt; 


Such various paſſions urge the troubled hoſt. 10 


Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reſt ; 


Superiour ſorrows ſwellꝰd his royal breaſt ; 
Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 
To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 


the ſecond was ſummoned, as appears by the leaders 
being awakened by Menelaus. So that it was almoſt 
morning before Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet out upon their 
deſign, which is'very evident from the words of Ulyſles, 


| Book x. v. 251. 


be lu paddy nt ade, hs Fade, 1 55 


So that although a great many incidents are introduced, 


vet every thing might eaſily have been eee in The 
allotted ume. 


V. 7. R Thracia's ſhore.] Homer has been FIR 
by Eratoſthenes and others, to have been guilty of an 
errour, in ſaying that Zephyrus, or the weſt wind, blows 


from 'Thrace, whereas in truth it blows toward it. But 
the poet ſpeaks ſo either becauſe it is fabled to be the 


rendezvous of all the winds ; or with reſpect to the par- 
2 ſituation of Troy and the Ægean ſea. Either of 
theſe replies are ſufficient to folve that objection. 

The particular parts of this compoſition agree admi- 
rably with the deſign of Homer, to expreſs the diſtraction 
of the Greeks : the two winds repreſenting the different 
opinions of the armies, one part of which were inclined 


to return, the other to ſtay. Euflathizs. 


Book IX. HOMER IIIA D. 4 
But bid in whiſpers : theſe ſurround my chief, 


In ſolemn ſadneſs, and majeſtick grief. 16 
The king amĩdſt the mournful circle roſe; . - 


Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows: 


So ſilent fountains; from a rock's tall head, 


In fable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. — 20 

With more than vulgar grief he ſtood oppreſt; 

Words, mixt with ſighs, thus COTE from his 
breaſt. 


Ye ſons of Greece! partake your leader's care; 


2 


Fellows in arms, and princes of the war 


v. 15. But bid in whiſpers.) The reaſon why Agamem- 
non commands his heralds to ſummon the leaders in ſi- 
lence, is for fear the enemy ſhould diſcover their conſter- 
nation, by reaſon of their nearneſs, or perceive what their 
deſigns were in this extremity. Euftathius. 


v. 23. Agamemnom ſpeech.) The criticks are divided 
in their opinion, whether this ſpeech, which is word for 
word the ſame with that he makes in lib. ii. be only a 
feint to try the army as it is there, or the real ſentiments 
of the general. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus explains it as 
the former, with whom Madam Dacier concurs; ſhe 
thinks they muſt be both counterfeit, becauſe they are 
both the ſame, and believes Homer would have varied 
them, had the deſign been different. She takes no no- 
tice that Euſtathius is of the contrary opinion; as is alſo 
Monſieur de la Motte, who argues as if he had read him. 
« Apamemnon (ſays he) in the Iliad, thought himſelf 
« aſſured of victory from the dream which Jupiter had 
« ſent to him, and in that confidence was deſirous to 
© bring the Greeks to a battle; but in the ninth book 
« his circumſtances are changed, he is in the utmoſt 
« diſtreſs and deſpair upon his defeat, and therefore his 
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6 -— HOMER's ILIA D. Bock IX. 


Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, | 25 
And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. | 


tte propoſal to raiſe the ſiege is in all probability ſincere, 
* It Homer had intended we ſhould think otherwiſe, he 
* would have told us fo, as he did on the former occa. 
* ſion: and ſome of the officers would have ſuſpected a 
56 feint, the rather becauſe they had been impoſed upon 
«© by the ſame ſpeech before. But none of them ſuſpect 
* him at all. Diomed thinks him fo much in earneſt as 
<« to reproach his cowardice. Neſtor applauds Diomed's 
liberty, and Agamemnon makes not the leaſt defence 
« for himſelf,” 

Dacier anſwers, that Homer had no occaſion to tell us 
this was counterfeit, becauſe the officers could not but re- 
member it to have been ſo before; and as for the an- 
ſwers of Diomed and Neſtor, they only carry on the ſame 
feint, as Dionyſius has proved, whoſe reaſons may be 
ſeen in the following note, 

I do not pretend to decide upon this point; but which 
way ſoever it be, I think Agamemnon's deſign was 
equally anſwered by repeating the ſame ſpeech : fo that 
the repetition at leaſt is not to be blamed in Homer, 
What obliged Agamemnon to that feint, in the ſecond 


book, was the hatred he had incurred in the army, by 


being the cauſe of Achilles's departure ; this made it but 
a neceſſary precaution in him to try, before he came to a 
battle, whether the Greeks were- diſpoſed to it: and it 
was equally neceſſary, in caſe the event ſhould prove 
unſucceſsful, to free himſelf from the odium of being 
the occaſion of it. Therefore when they were now ac- 
tually defeated, to repeat the ſame words, was the 
readieſt way to put them in mind that he had propoſed 
the ſame advice to them before the battle; and to make 
it appear unjuft that their ill fortune ſhould be charged 
upon him. See. notes, y. 93 and 138 of the ſecond 


_ Thad, 


Book X. HOMER ILIAD. 7 


A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
With conqueſt honour d, and enrich'd with ſpoils: 
Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt ; | 
Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 30 
So Jove decrees. Almighty Lord of all! 
Jove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 
Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duſt. 
Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 
Haſte to the joys our native country yields 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. 

He faid ; deep filence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 40 
A penſive ſcene ! till Tydeusꝰ warlike fon 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

When, kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 
Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has Ne 'd ſhame. 


35 


v. 43. The ſpeech of Diomed.) 1 wan nere tranſlate the 
criticiſm of Dionyſius on this paſſage. He aſks, * What 
can be the drift of Diomed, when he inſults Agamem- 
« non in his griefs and diſtreſſes? For what Diomed 
c here ſays, ſeems not only very ill timed, but incon- 
« ſiſtent with his own opinion, and with the reſpect he 
cc had ſhewn in the beginning of this very ſpeech : 


« If I upbraid thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
«© The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 


© This is the introduction of a man in temper, who is 
« willing to ſoften and excuſe the liberty of what is to 
© follow, and what neceſſity only obliges him to utter, 
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8 HOMER ILTAD. Book IX. 
If I oppoſe thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 46 
Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, | 
Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might : 
Nor from a friend th? unkind reproach appear d, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. 50 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king, 


<« But he ſubjoins a reſentment of the reproach the king 
had formerly thrown upon him, and tells him that Ju- 
„ piter had given him power and dominion without cou- 
rage and virtue. Theſe are things which agree but 
11] together, that Diomed ſhould upbraid Agamemnon 
in his adverſity with paſt injuries, after he had endured 
ſ his reproaches with ſo much moderation, and had re- 
proved Sthenelus ſo warmly for the contrary practice 

in the fourth book. If any one anſwer, that Diomed 
« was warranted in this freedom by the bravery of his 
« warhke behaviour ſince that reproach, he ſuppoſes 
« this hero very ignorant how to demean himſelf in pro- 
« ſperity. The truth is, this whole accuſation of Diomed's 
„ is only a feint to ſerve the deſigns of Agamemnon. 
« For being deſirous to perſuade the Greeks againſt their 
© departure, he effects that deſign by this counterfeited 
* anger, and licence of ſpeech : and ſeeming to reſent, 
e that Agamemnon ſhould be capable of imagining the 
« army would return to Greece, he artfully makes uſe 
« of theſe reproaches to cover his argument. This is 
&* farther confirmed by what follows, when he bids Aga- 
« memnon return, if he pleaſes, and affirms that the 
« Grecians will ſtay without bim. Nay, he carries the 
matter ſo far, as to boaſt, that if all the reſt ſhould de- 
« part, himſelf and Sthenelus alone would continue the 
ec 


wary which would be extremely childiſh and abſurd in 
| any other view than this.“ 


. 


Book IX. HOMER' ILIAD. 9 
They gave thee ſceptres, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion oer the ſeas and land; 

The nobleſt pow'r that might the world controul 5 5 
They gave thee not a brave and virtuous ſoul. 
Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt 

Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt ? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtands ; 

And if we fly, tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious ! from th' embattl'd plain; 
Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main ; 

A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, '65 
Myſelf will ſtay, till Troy or I expire; | 
Myſelf, and Sthenelus will fight for fame; 

God bade us fight, and twas with God we came. 


v. 53. They gave thee ſceptres, &c.] This is the lan- 
guage of a brave man, to affirm and ſay boldly, that 
courage is above ſceptres and crowns, , Sceptres and 
crowns were indeed in former times not hereditary, but 
the recompence of valour. With what art and haughti- 
neſs Diomed ſets himſelf indirectly above Agamemnon ! 
Euflathius, 


v. 62. And neareſt to the main.] There is a ſecret ſtroke 
of ſatire in theſe words; Diomed tells the king that his 
ſquadron lies next the ſea, infinuating that they were 
the moſt diſtant from the battle, and readieſt for Wight, 
Euftathius, 


v. 68. God bade us fight, and tauas with God ave came,] 
This is literal from the Greek, and therein may be ſeen 
the ſtyle of holy ſcripture, where it 1s ſaid that they come 


10 HOME Rs ILIA D. Book IX. 


He ceas'd ; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 


And voice to voice reſounds 'Tydides' praiſe, _ 70 


Wiſe Neſtor then his rev'rend figure rear'd ; 
He ſpoke : the hoſt in ill attention heard. 

O truly great ! in whom the Gods have join'd 
Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of mind ; 


ewith God, or that they are not come without God, mean - 
ing that they did not come without his order : Numguid 
fine Domino aſcendi in terram iftam ? ſays Rabſhekah to 
Hezekiah, in Iſaiah xxxvi. v. 8. This paſſage ſeems to 
me very beautiful. Homer adds it to ſhew that the va- 
lour of Diomed, which puts him upon remaining alone 
with Sthenelus, when all the Greeks were gone, is not 
a raſh and mad boldneſs, but a reaſonable one, and 
founded on the promiſes of God himſelf, who cannot lye. 
Dacier. | 


v. 73. The ſpeech of Neſtor.] Dionyſius gives us the de- 
ſign of this ſpeech in the place above cited.“ Neſtor 
« (fays he) ſeconds the oration of Diomed : we ſhall per- 
e ceive the artifice of his diſcourſe, if we reflect to how 
« little purpoſe it would be without this deſign. He 
« praiſes Diomed for what he has ſaid, but does it not 
e without declaring, that he had not ſpoken fully to the 
« purpoſe, but fallen ſhort in ſome points, which he af. 
ce cribes to his. youth, and promiſes to ſupply them. 
c Then after a long preamble, when he has turned him- 
ſelf ſeveral ways, as if he was ſporting in a new and 
uncommon vein of oratory, he concludes by ordering 
the watch to their ſtations, and adviſing Agamemnon 
to invite the elders of the army to a ſupper, there, out 
of many counſels, to chuſe the beſt. All this at firſt 
ſight appears abſurd ; but we muſt know that Neſtor 
ge too ſpeaks in figure. Diomed ſeems to quarrel with 
* Agamemnon purely to gratify him; but Neſtor praiſes 
* his liberty of ſpeech, as it were to vindicate a real 
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Book IX. HOME RNS ILIAD. 11 
In conduct, as in courage you excel, 87 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 


Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 


« quarrel with the king. The end of all this is only 
« to move Agamemnon to ſupplicate Achilles; and to 
e that end he ſo much commends the young man's free- 
© dom. In propofing to call a council only of the eldeft, 
“ he conſults the dignity of Agamemnon, that he might 
te not be expoſed to make this condeſcenſion before the 
« younger officers. And he concludes by an artful in- 
« ference of the abſolute neceſſity of applying to Achilles 
« from the preſent poſture of their affairs. 


© See what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 
«© How near our fleets approach the Trojan fires! 


ce "This is all Neſtor ſays at this time before the general 
ce aſſembly of the Greeks ; but in his next ſpeech when the 
« elders only are preſent, he explains the whole matter at 
* large, and openly declares that they muſt have recourſe 
cc to Achilles.” Dion. Hal. reg iexxnpalioutroy, p. 2. 

Plutarch de Laud. Poetis, takes notice of this piece of 
decorum in Neſtor, who when he intended to move for a 
mediation with Achilles, choſe not to do it in publick, 
but propoſed a private meeting of the chiefs to that end. 
If what theſe two great authors have ſaid, be conſidered, 
there will be no room for the trivial objection ſome mo- 
derns have made to this propoſal of Neſtor's, as if in the 
preſent diftreſs he did no more than impertinently adviſe 
them to go to ſupper. 


v. 73. O truly great .] Neſtor could do no leſs than com- 
mend Diomed's valour, he had lately been a witneſs of it 
when he was preſerved from falling into the enemy's 
hands till he was reſcued by Diomed. Euftath. 


1 


2 HOMER IL IAD. Book IX 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold but prudent youth; 
And blame ern * with praiſe, becauſe with 

truth. 11 80 
And yet thoſe years chat face thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Neſtor's youngeſt ſon. 
| Then let me add what yet remains behind, 

i A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind ; | 
Age bids me ſpeak ; nor ſhall th' advice I bring 85 5 
hi Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king: 

Curs'dis the man, and void of law and right, 

Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
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v. 87. Curs'dis the man.] Neſtor, ſays the ſame author, 
very artfully brings in theſe words as a general maxim, 
In order to diſpoſe Agamemnon to a reconciliation with 
Achilles: he delivers it in general terms, and leaves the 
king to make the application. This paſſage is tranſlated, 
with liberty, for the, original compriſes a great deal in 
a very few words, dpgjroe, #8iuy©, dir, It will be 
proper to give a particular explication of each of theſe : 
*Apghray, ſays Euſtathius, ſignifies one who is a vagabond 
or foreigner. The Athenians kept a regiſter, in which 
all that were born were enrolled, whence it eaſily appeared 

who were citizens, or not; «pgirag therefore ſignifies one 
who is deprived of the privilege of a citizen. *AJiur©- 
is one who had forfeited all title to be protected by the 
laws of his country. Arg, one that has no habitation, 
or rather, one that was not permitted to partake of any 
family ſacrifice. For 'Ec{z is a family Goddeſs ; and Ju- 
piter ſometimes is called Zig i5:5x©-, 


There is a ſort of gradation in theſe words. 'ABhpuuc©- | 
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0 ſignifies a man that has loſt the privileges of his country; 
«$eirwe thoſe of his own tribe, and digi. thoſe of his 
"8 own family, 


Book IX. HOMER ILI Ap. 13 

Vnfit for public rule, or private care . 

That wretch, that monſter, who delights in war: 90 

Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 

To tear his country, and his kind deftroy! ! 

This night, refreſhand fortify thy rain, 

Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 

Be that the duty of the young and bold; 95 

But thou, O king, to council call the old : © 

Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 

Thy high commands muſt ſpirit all our wars. 

With Thracian wines recruit thy honour'd gueſts; _ 

For happy counſels flow from fober feaſts. 109 

Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a monarch as can chuſe the beſt. 

Sec ! what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 

How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 104 

Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light, 

What eye beholds em, and can cloſe to night? 

This dreadful interval determines all; 

To-morrow, Troy muſt flame, or Greece muſt. fall. 
Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage: the reſt obey ; 3 

Swift thro” the gates the guards direct their way. 110 


v. 94. Betwween the trench and wwall.} It is almoſt im- 
poſſible to make ſuch particularities as theſe appear with 
any tolerable elegance in poetry: and as they cannot be 
raiſed, ſo neither muſt they be omitted. This particular 
ſpace here mentioned between the trench and wall, is 
what we muſt carry in our mind through this and the 
following book: otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs to know 
the exact ſcene of the actions and counſels that follow. 


: * 


14 HOME RS ILIAD. Book IX. 


Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 115 


into a long deſcription of the entertainment, but com- 


His ſon was firſt to paſs the lofty mound, 

The gen'rous Thraſymed, in arms renown'd: 
Next him, Aſcalaphus, Talmen, ſtood, | 
'The double offspring of the Warriour-God. 


And Lycomed, of Creon's noble line. 
Sev'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 
And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands. 
The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 119 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 
The king of men, on publick counſels bent, 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 
Each ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 
But ſtaid his hand when thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 
Then Neſtor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 125 
And ſlowly riſing, thus the council moy'd. 
Monarch of nations ! whoſe ſuperiour ſway 
Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſceptres to thy hand are giv'n, 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 
O king ! the counſels of my age attend ; 131 
With thee my cares begin, in thee muſt end ; 


v. 119. The fires they light.) They lighted up theſe fires | 
that they might not ſeem to be under any conſternation, 
but to be upon their guard againſt any alarm. Euftath, 


v. 124. When thirft and hunger ceaſt.] The conduct of 
Homer in this place is very remarkable; he does not fall 


plies with the exigence of affairs, and paſſes on to the 
conſultation, Euſtathius. 


I 
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Thee, prince ! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 

To ſee no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 135 
And ratify the beſt for publick good. | | 
Nor, tho” a meaner give advice, repine, 

But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. 

Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 


At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt. 140 
When from Pelides' tent you forc'd the maid, 
I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diffuade ; 


v. 138. And make the wiſdom thine.) Euſtathius thought 
that Homer ſaid this, becauſe in council, as in the army, 
all is attributed to the princes, and the whole honour aſ- 
ſcribed to them: but this is by no means Homer's thought. 
What he here ſays, is a maxim drawn from the pro- 
foundeſt philoſophy. That which often does men the 
moſt harm, is envy, and the ſhame of yielding to advice, 
which proceeds from others. There is more greatneſs 
and capacity in following good advice, than in propoſing 
it; by executing it, we render it our own, and we raviſh 
even the property of it from its author; and Euſtathius 
ſeems to incline to this thought, when he afterwards ſays, 
Homer makes him that follows good advice, equal to 


him that gives it; but he has not fully expreſſed himſelf, 
Dacer. | 


v. 140, At once my preſent judgment and my paſt.) Neſtor 
here by the word d, means the advice he gave at the 
time of the*quarrel, in the firſt book : he ſays, as it was 
his opinion then, that Agamemnon ought not to diſ- 
grace Achilles, fo after the matureſt deliberation, he 
finds no reaſon to alter it, Neſtor here launches out into 
the praiſes of Achilles, which is a ſecret argument ta in- 
duce Agamemnon to regain his friendſhip, by ſhewing 
the importance of it. Euffat ius. 
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But bold of ſoul, when headlong fury fir d, 

You wrong'd the man, by men and Gods admit d: 

Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 

With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 

To whom the king. With haſt thou 
ſhown 

A prince's faults, and I with reaſon own. 

That happy man, whom Jove ſtill honours moſt, 

Is more than armies, and himſelf an hoſt. 150 

Bleſt in his love, this wond'rous hero ſtands ; _ 
 Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 

' Fain wou'd my heart, which err'd thro? frantick 

rage, | 5 


The wrathful chief and angry Gods aſſuage. 


If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow, ISS 


Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 


v. 151, This wond'rous hero.) It is remarkable that Aga- | 


memnon here never uſes the name of Achilles : though 
he 1s reſolved to court his friendſhip, yet he cannot bear 
the mention of his name. The impreſſion which the diſ- 
ſenſion made, is not yet worn off, though he expatiates 
in commendation of his valour. Euflathius, 


v. 155. If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can boww.] The 


poet, ſays Euſtathius, makes a wiſe choice of the gifts 
that are to be proffered to Achilles. Had he been am- 
bitious of wealth, there are golden tripods, and ten 
talents of gold to bribe his reſentment. If he had been 
addicted to the fair ſex, there was a king's daughter, and 
ſeven fair captives to win his favour : or if he had been 
ambitious of greatneſs, there were ſeven wealthy cities, 
and a kingly power to court him to a reconciliation 
but he takes this way to ſhew us that his anger was 
ſtronger than all his other paſſions, It is farther ob- 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, | 
And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold; 


Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully d frame 
Vet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 160 


fervable, that Agamemnon promiſes theſe preſents at 
three different times; firſt, at this inſtant; ſecondly, on 
the taking of Troy; and laſtly, after their return to 
Greece. This diviſion in ſome degree multiplies them, 


Dacier. 


v. 157. Ten weighty talents.] The ancient criticks have 
blamed one of the verſes in the enumeration of theſe pre- 
ſents, as not ſufficiently flowing and harmonious; the 
pauſe is ill placed, and one word does not fall eafily into 
the other. This will appear very plain, if we compare 
it with a more numerous verſe. | 


Axęo im pnſjaivo; ang moore Site. 
Ang Is AH telnet, dn N Irre. 


The ear immediately perceives the muſick of the former 
line : every ſyllable glides ſmoothly away, without of. 
fending the ear with any ſuch roughneſs as is found in 
the ſecond, The firſt runs as ſwiftly as the courſers it 
deſcribes ; but the latter is a broken, interrupted, un- 
even verſe. But it is certainly pardonable in this place, 
where the muſick of poetry is not neceſſary ; the mind is 
entirely taken up in learning what preſents Agamemnon 
intended to make Achilles: and is not at leiſure to re- 
gard the ornaments of verſification ; and even thoſe 
pauſes are not without their beauties, as they would of 
neceſſity cauſe a ſtop in the delivery, and ſo give time 
for each particular to ſink into the mind of Achilles, 
Euftathius. 


v. 159. Sev'n ſacred tripods.) There were two kinds of 
tripods, in the one they uſed to boil water, the other 


was entirely for ſhew; to mix wine and water in, ſays 
Vo. III. C 
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Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe: 

(Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 165 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame I choſe for more than vulgar charms, 

When Leſbos ſunk beneath the hero's arms: 

All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid ; 
With all her charms, Briſeis I reſign, 171 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 

Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves: 


- 


Athenzus : the firſt were called ai&nras, or cauldrons, for 
common uſe, and made to bear the fire; the other were 
d rugoi, and made chiefly for ornament. It may be aſked 
why this could be a proper preſent for Achilles, who was 
a martial man, and regarded nothing but arms ? It may 
be anſwered, that theſe preſents very well fuited to the 
perſon to whom they were ſent, as tripods in ancient 
days were the uſual prizes in games, and they were given 
by Achilles himſelf in thoſe which he exhibited in ho- 
nour of Patroclus: the ſame may be ſaid of the female 
captives, which were alſo among the prizes in the games 
of Patroclus. Euſtathius. 


v. 161. Twelve fleeds unmatch'd.) From hence it is 
evident that games uſed to be celebrated in the Grecian 
army during the time of war ; perhaps in honour of the 
deceaſed heroes. For had Agamemnon given Achilles 
horſes that had been victorious before the beginning of 
the Trojan war, they would by this time have been too 
old to be of any value, Euſtathius. 
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Theſe inſtant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 175 

Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhall he ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 

With gold and braſs his loaded navy's ſides. _ 

Beſides, full twenty nymphs of 'Trojan race 

With copious love ſhall crown his warm em- 
brace; | 180 

Such as himſelf will chooſe; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 

If ſafe we land on Argos' fruitful ſhore, 

There ſhall he live my ſon, our honour's ſhare, 18 5 


And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide my care. 


Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, | 
And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 190 


v. 189. Laodice and Iphigenia, &c.] Theſe are the 
names of Agamemnon's daughters, among which we do 
not find Electra. But ſome affirm, ſays Euſtathius, that 
Laodice and Electra are the ſame, (as Iphianaſſa is the 
ſame with Iphigenia) and ſhe was called ſo either by way 
of ſur-name, or by reaſon of her complexion, which 
was, haexlewtec, flava; or by way of derifion NH guaſi 
«:xTgov, becauſe ſhe was an old maid, as appears from 
Euripides, who ſays that ſhe remained long a virgin. 


Tlagdtve, praxgiv Ih priinog M gb. 


And in Sophocles, ſhe ſays of herſelf, "Aviuqedlog alty ex, 
I wander a diſconſolate unmarry'd virgin, which ſhews 
that it was ever looked upon as a diſgrace to continue 
long ſo. 
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Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve, 

I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: | 
Myſelf will give the dow'r ; ſo vaſt a ſtore 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confefs his ſway, 195 
Him Enope, and Pherz him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And facred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 

pea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields : 2.00 


v. 192. I aſk no preſents—Myſelf will give the doaw r.] 
For in Greece the bridegroom, before he married, was 
obliged to make two preſents, one to his betrothed wife, 
and the other to his father-in-law. This cuſtom is very 
ancient; it was practiſed by the Hebrews in the time of 
the patriarchs. Abraham's ſervant gave necklaces and 
ear-rings to Rebecca, whom He demanded for Iſaac, 
Geneſis xxiv. 22. Shechem ſon of Hamor ſays to Jacob 
and his ſons, whoſe fiſter he was deſirous to eſpouſe, 
« Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gifts,” Geneſis xxxiv. 
12. For the dowry was for the daughter. This preſent 
ferved for her dowry, and the other preſents were for 
the father. In the firſt book of Samuel xvii. 25. Saul 
makes them {ay to David, who by reaſon of his poverty 
faid he could not be ſon-in-law to the king: The king 
« defireth not any dowry.” And in the two laſt paſ- 
ſages, we ſee the preſents were commonly regulated by 
the father of the bride. There is no mention in Homer 
of any preſent made to the father, but only of that which 
was given to the married daughter, which was called 
da. The dowry which the father gave to his daughter 


was called e, wherefore Agamemnon ſays here, ir- 
. dhe 13 Dacier. 
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The whole extent to Pylos Audy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 

Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil; 

There ſhall he reign with pow'r and juſtice 
crown'd, 205 

And rule the tributary realms around. 

All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 

And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 

Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares, 209 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 

Lives dark and dreadful in deep bell's abodes, 

And mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. 

Great tho? he be, it fits him to obey ; 

Since more than his my years, and more my ſway, 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend Neſtor then: 
Great Agamemnon ! glorious king of men! 216 

Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 

And ſuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. 

Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 

(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides' tent: 220 


V, 209. Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares.] The 
meaning of this may be gathered from Æſchylus, cited 
here by Euſtathius. 


Mvog des Davalog & Iwewv fed, 
OF .av Tr d &Þ EmionivIuy Ado, 
OUP Zr Brojpahg, 83 r⁰p eee 


© Death is the only God who is not moved by . 
e whom you cannot conquer by ſacrifices and oblations, 

« and therefore he is the only God to whom no altar is 
&« erected, and no hymns are ſung,” 


C 3 


* 
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Let Phœnix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 
Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the ſage. 


v. 221. Let Phenix lead.] How comes it to paſs that 
Phoenix is in the Grecian camp : when undoubtedly he 
retired with his pupil Achilles ? Euſtathius ſays, the an- 
cients conjectured that he came to the camp to ſee the 
firſt battle: and indeed nothing is more natural to ima- 
cine, than that Achilles would be impatient to know the 
event of the day, when he was himſelf abſent from the 
fight: and as bis revenge and glory were to be ſatisfied 
by the ill ſucceſs of the Grecians, it is highly probable 
that he ſent Phcenix to enquire after it. Euſtathius far- 
ther obſerves, Phoenix was not an embaſſador, but only 
the conductor of the embaſſy. This is evident from the 
words themſelves, which are all along delivered in the 
dual number; and farther, from Achilles's requiring 
Phcenix to ſtay with him when the other two departed. 


v. 222. Great Ajax next, and Itlacus the ſage.] The 
choice of theſe perſons is made with a great deal of judg- 
ment. Achilles could not but reverence the venerable 
Phcenix his guardian and tutor. Ajax and Ulyfles had 
been diſgraced in the firſt book, line 187, as well as he, 
and were therefore proper perſons to perſuade him to 
forgive as they had forgiven : beſides, it was the greateſt 
honour that could be done to Achilles, to ſend the moſt 
worthy perſonages in the army to him. Ulyſſes was in- 
feriour to none in eloquence but to Neſtor, Ajax was 
ſecond to none in valour but to Achilles. 

Ajax might haye an influence over him as a relation, 
by deſcent from ZEacus ; Ulyſſes as an orator : to theſe 
are joined Hodius and Eurybates, two heralds, which 
though it were not cuſtomary, yet was neceſſary in this 
place, both to certify Achilles that this embaſſage was 
the act of Agamemnon himſelf, and alſo to make theſe 
perſons who had been witneſſes before God and man of 
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Yet more to ſanctify the word you ſend, ' » 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. + > 224 
Now pray to Jove to'grant what Greece demands ; 
Pray, in deep filence, and with pureſt hands. 

He faid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 
The cleanſing water from the living ſpring. 
The youth with 'wine the facred goblets crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the ſands around. 230 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way ; 
Wiſe Neſtor turns on each his careful eye, 
Forbids t' offend, inſtructs them to apply: 
Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes moſt, 235 
To deprecate the chief, and fave the hoſt. 
Thro' the ſtill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murm'ring billows on the ſounding ſhore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, 239 
Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 
And calm the rage of ſtern Macides. © . 
And now, arriv'd, where, on the ſandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay; 


the wrong done to Achilles in reſpect to Briſeis, witneſſes 
alſo of the ſatisfaction given him. Euftathius. 


V. 235. Much he advised them all, Ulyſſes moſt.) There 
is a great propriety in repreſenting Neſtor as ſo particu- 
larly applying himſelf on this occaſion to Ulyſſes. 
Though he of all men had the leaſt need of his inſtruc- 


tions ; yet it is highly natural for one yu man to talk 
molt to another, 
C4 
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Amus' d at eaſe, the god - like man they found, 245 
Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ 
ate 

Of poliſh'd filver was its coſtly frame ;) 

With this he ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings 

Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 

Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain : 

Full oppoſite he fat, and liſten'd long, 

In filence waiting *till he ceas'd the ſong. 


v. 246. Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound.) 
« Homer (ſays Plutarch) to prove what an excellent uſe 
e may be made of muſick, feigned Achilles to compoſe 
c by this means the wrath he had conceived againſt Aga- 
«© memnon. He ſung to his harp the noble actions of 
ce the valiant, and the achievements of heroes and Demi- 
« gods, a ſubjet worthy of Achilles. Homer more- 
cc over teaches us in this fiction the proper ſeaſon for 
«© muſick, when a man is at leiſure and unemployed in 
cc greater affairs. For Achilles, ſo valorous as he was, 
« had retired from action through his diſpleaſure to 
4 Agamemnon. And nothing was better ſuited to the 
“ martial diſpoſition of this hero, than theſe heroick 
© ſongs, that prepared him for the deeds and toils he af- 
« terwards undertook, by the celebration of the like in 
« thoſe who had gone before him. Such was the an- 
„ cient muſick, and to ſuch purpoſes it was applied.” 
Plut. q Muſick. The ſame author relates in the life of 
Alexander, tnat when the lyre of Paris was offered to 
that prince, he made anſwer, „He had little value for it, 
(but much deſired that of Achilles, on which he ſung 
ce the actions of heroes in former times.“ 
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Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds 255 

To his high tent; the great Ulyſſes leads. 

Achilles ſtarting, as the chiefs he ſpy'd, 

Leap'd from his ſcat, and laid the harp aſide. 

With like ſurpriſe aroſe Mencetius' ſon: 

Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail ! whatever brought you here, 

Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear ; 

Welcome, tho' Greeks! for not as foes ye came; 

To me more dear than all that bear the name. 
With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 

And plac'd in ſeats with purple carpets ſpread. 266 

Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry foul, 


v. 261. Princes, all hail!) This ſhort ſpeech is won- 
derfully proper to the occaſion, and to the temper of the 
ſpeaker. One is under a great expectation of what 
Achilles will ſay at the ſight of theſe heroes; and I know 
nothing in nature that could ſatisfy it but the very thing 
he here accoſts them with. 


v. 268. Mix purer wine.) The meaning of this word 
Cwgiregey 18 very dubious : ſome ſay it fionife es warm wine, 
from Ciw, ferueo: according to Ariſtotle it is an adverb, 
and implies to mix wine quickly. And others think it 
ſignifies pure wine, In this laſt ſenſe Herodotus uſes it. 
Ex Cwghregay Burovie of Emaghtara witty, emioxuducocy xiyue, 
e amo Tay Exvlay, of, ner, tie Emdgrny E1xdeevor ybove(e, 
23Tafav Tv Kneoutyny axgalome'erv. Which in Engliſh is thus: 
* When the Spartans have an inclination to drink their 
< wine pure and not diluted, they propoſe to drink after 
« the manner of the Scythians ; ſome of whom coming 
« embaſladors to Sparta, taught Cleomenes to drink his 
* wine unmixed.“ I think this ſenſe of the word moſt 


, 
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Of all the warriours yonder hoſt can ſend, 

Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. 
He faid ; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, 271 

Heaps in a brazen vale three chines entire : 


natural ; and Achilles might give this particular order 
not to dilute the wine ſo much as uſually, becauſe the 
embaſſadors, who were brave men, might be ſuppoſed to 
be much fatigued in the late battle, and to want a more 
than uſual refreſhment. Euftathius. See Plutarcli. Symp. 
I. iv. c. 3. ; 


v. 271. Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, &c.) The reader 
muſt not expect to find much beauty in ſuch deſcriptions 
as theſe ; they give us an exact account of the ſimplicity 
of that age, which for all we know might be a part of 
Homer's deſign ; there being, no doubt, a conſiderable 
change of cuſtoms in Greece, from the time of the Tro- 
jan war to thoſe wherein our author lived; and it ſeemed 
demanded of him to omit nothing that might give the 
Greeks an idea of the manners of their predeceſſors, 
But however that matter ſtood, it ſhould, methinks, be a 
pleaſure to a modern reader, to fee how ſuch mighty 
men, whoſe actions have ſurvived their perſons three 
thouſand years, lived in the earlieſt ages of the world. 
The embaſſadors found this hero, ſays Euſtathius, with- 
out any attendants ; he had no uſhers or waiters to in- 
troduce them, no ſervile paraſites about him : the latter 
ages degenerated into theſe pieces of ſtate and pageantry. 

The ſupper alſo is deſcribed with an equal fimplicity ; 
three princes are buſied in preparing it, and they who 
made the greateſt figure in the field of battle, thought it 
no diſparagement to prepare their own repaſt, The ob. 
jections ſome have made, that Homer's Gods and heroes 
do every thing for themſelves, as if ſeveral of thoſe of- 
fices were unworthy of them, proceed from the corrupt 
idea of modern luxury and grandeur : whereas in truth 
it is rather a weakneſs and imperfection to ſtand in need 
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The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 


Which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat contains: 


of the aſſiſtance and miniſtry of others. But however it 
be, methinks thoſe of the niceſt taſte might reliſh this 
entertainment of Homer's, when they conſider theſe great 
men as ſoldiers in a camp, in whom the leaſt appearance 
of luxury would have been a crime, 


v. 271. Patraclus o'er the blazing fire.) Madam Dacier 8 
general note on this paſſage deſerves to be tranſcribed. 
“Homer, ſays ſhe, is in the right not to avoid theſe de- 
* {criptions, becauſe nothing can be properly called vul- 
gar which is drawn from the manner and uſages of 
* perſons of the firſt dignity z and alſo becauſe in his 
tongue even the terms of cookery are ſo noble, and of 
&« ſo agreeable a ſound, and he likewiſe knows how to 

place them ſo well, as to extract a perfect harmony 
from them: ſo that he may be ſaid to be as excellent a 
poet when he deſcribes theſe ſmall matters, as when he 
« treats of the greateſt ſubjects. It is not ſo either with 
our manners, or our language. Cookery is left to ſer. 
« vants; and all its terms ſo low and diſagreeable, even 
6 in the: ſound, that nething can be made of them, that 
e has not ſome taint of their meanneſs. This great dif. 
« advantage made me at firſt think of abridging this 
* preparation of the repaſt; but when TI had well confi. 
c dered it, I was reſolved to preſerve and give Homer as 
6 he is, without retrenching any thing from the ſimpli- 
& city of the heroick manners. I do not write to enter 
te the liſts againſt Homer, I will diſpute nothing with 
him; my deſign is only to give an idea of him, and-to 
cc make him underſtood: 72 reader will therefore for. 
& give me if this deſcription has none of its original 
& grace.” 

v. 272. In a brazen waſe.] The word age ſignifies 


the veſſel, and not the meat itſelf, as Euphorion conjec- 
tured, giving it as a reaſon that Homer makes no men- 


a} 
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Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, | 275 


The parts transfixes, and with {kill divides. 


Meanwhile Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe ; 


The tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flame at length ſubſide, 
He ſtrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, 
And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt from lifted urns ; 

With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Mencetius' ſon beſtow'd ; 
Himſelf, appos'd t' Ulyſſes full in fight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 
The firſt fat off rings, to th' Immortals due, 
Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 
Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 
His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. 290 


tion of boiled meat : but this does not hinder but that 
the meat might be parboiled in the veiſel to make it roaſt 
the ſooner. This, with ſome other notes on the particu- 
lars of this paſſage, belong to Euſtathius; and madam 


Dacier ought not to have taken to herſelf the merit of 
his explanations, 


V. 282. And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt.) Many reaſons are 
given why falt is called ſacred or divine; but the beſt is» 
becauſe it preſerves things incorrupt, and keeps them 
from diſſolution. So thunder (ſays Plutarch Sympoſ, 
4 J. v. qu. 10.) is called divine, becauſe bodies ſtruck 
« with thunder will not putrify ; beſides generation is 
te divine, becauſe God is the principle of all things, 
F and ſalt is moſt operative in generation. Lycophron 
calls it 4yviry 7» de : for this reaſon Venus was feigned 
50 by the poets to ſpring from the ſea.” 
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That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the ſign ; 

Not unperceiv'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 

The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, 

His ſpeech addreſſing to the God-like man. 
Health to Achilles ! happy are thy gueſts! 295 

Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts : 

Tho? gen'tous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 

That Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 


v. 29t. To Phonix Ajax gave the fign.) Ajax, who was 
a rough ſoldier and no orator, is impatient to have the 
buſineſs over: he makes a ſign to Phoenix to begin, but 
Ulyſſes prevents him. Perbaps Ulyſſes might flatter him- 
ſelf that his oratory would prevail upon Achilles, and fo 
obtain the honour of making the reconciliation himſelf : 
or if he were repulſed, there yet remained a ſecond and 
third reſource in Ajax and Phoenix, who might renew 
the attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his reſolution : there 
would {ill be ſome hopes of ſucceſs, as one of theſe was 
his guardian, the other his relation. One may farther 
add to theſe reaſons of Euſtathius, that it would have 
been improper for Phcenix to have ſpoken firſt, ſince he 
was not an embaſſador; and therefore Ulyſſes. was the 
fitter perſon, as being empowered by that function to 
make an offer of the preſents, in the name of the king. 


v. 295. Health to Achilles!) There are no difcourſes in 
the Thad better placed, better timed, or that give a 
greater idea of Homer's genius, than theſe of the em- 
baſſadors to Achilles. Theſe ſpeeches are not only ne- 
ceſſarily demanded by the occaſion, but diſpoſed with art, 
and in ſuch order, as raiſes more and more the pleaſure 
of the reader. Ulyſſes ſpeaks the firſt, the character of 
whoſe diſcourſe is a well-addreſſed eloquence; ſo the 
mind is agreeably engaged by the choice of Ins reaſons 
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But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſouls, 
Not eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon' fields appear ! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call; 3056 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall : 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip their vengeful flame 4 
For them the Father of the Gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! 

See | heav'n and earth the raging chief defies ; 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes ! 


and applications : Achilles replies with a magnanimous 
freedom, whereby the mind is elevated with the ſenti- 
ments of the hero: Phoenix diſcourſes in a manner 
touching and pathetick, whereby the heart is moved; 
and Ajax concludes with a generous diſdain that leaves 
the ſoul of the reader inflamed. This order undoubt- 
edly denotes a great poet, who knows how to command 
attention as he pleaſes, by the arrangement of his mat- 
ter; and J believe it is not poſſible to propoſe a better 
model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubject. Theſe 
words are monſieur de la Motte's, and no teſtimony can 
be more glorious to Homer than this, which comes from 
the mouth of an enemy. 


v. 296. Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts.] I 
muſt juſt mention Dacier's obſervation : with what cun- 
ning Ulyſſes here ſlides in the odious name of Agamem- 
non, as he praiſes Achilles, that the ear of this impetu- 
ous man might be familiariſed to that name. 
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He waits but for the morn, to fink in fame 314 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 

Heav'ns.! how my country's woes diſtract my mind, 

Leſt fate accompliſh all his rage deſign'd. 

And muſt we, Gods ! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day ? 

Return, Achilles ! oh return, tho' late, 320 

To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate 

If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 

Riſe to redeem ; ah yet, to conquer, riſe ! 

The day may come, when all our warriours ſlain, 

That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain, 

Regard in time, O prince divinely brave 326 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 

When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 

His parting ſon, theſe accents were his laſt. 

My child! with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 

Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs ! 

Truſt that to heav'n : but thou, thy cares engage 

To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy tage: 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 335 
v. 314. He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame The 

ſhips, the Greeks, &c.] There is a circumſtance in the 
riginal, which I have omitted, for fear of being too 

particular in an oration of this warmth and importance; 

but as it preſerves a piece of antiquity, I muſt not forget 

it here. He ſays that Hector will not only fire the fleet, 

but bear off the fatues of the Gods, which were carved on 

the prows of the veſſels. Theſe were hung up in the 


temples, as a monument of victory, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, 
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That young and old may in thy praiſe n 
The virtues of humanity be thine—— 

This, now defpis'd advice, thy father gave; 
Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 
If thou wilt yield to great Atrides? prayers, 

Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares ; 

If not—but hear me, while I number o'er 

The proffer'd preſents, an exhauſtleſs ſtore. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold; 345 
Sevn facred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 
Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe : 

(Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 

The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 351 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneath thy conqu' ring arms. 


v. 342. But hear me, while I number o'er The proffer'd 
preſents.) Monſieur de la Motte finds fault with Homer 
for making Ulyſſes in this place repeat all the offers of 
Agamemnon to Achilles. Not to anſwer that it was but 
neceſſary to make known to Achilles all the propoſals, or 
that this diſtin enumeration ſerved the more to move 
him, I think one may appeal to any perſon of common 
taſte, whether the ſolemn recital of theſe circumſtances 
does not pleaſe him more than the ſimple narration could 
have done, which Monſieur de la Motte would have put 


in its ſtead. Ulyſſes made all the offers Agamemnon had com- 
miſſioned him, 
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All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 356 
And join'd with theſe the long conteſted maid; 
With all her charms, Briſeis he'll reſign, | 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were'only thine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves. 

Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine ; and if the pow'rs 

Give to our arms proud llion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 365 
Beſides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
With copious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace ; 
Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe ; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me-farther : when our wars are Oer, 

If ſafe we land on Argos? fruitful ſnore, 371 
There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours e, 
And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide his care. 

Yet more three daughters in his court are wad, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 375 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, | 

And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 

Her ſhalt thou wed whom molt thy eyes approve, 
He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 
Himſelf will give the dow'r ; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 380 
As never father gave a child before. 

Sevn ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, * 

Thee Enope, and Pherz thee obey, | 
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Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And facred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd : 385 

EÆEpea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 

The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and n oxen toil; 390 

Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil. _ 

There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and HAN 

cCrown'd, 

And rule the tributary realms around. 

Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 

Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 395 

But if all this relentleſs thou diſdain, 

If honour, and if int'reſt pleadin vain ; 

Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 

And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd. 

If no regard thy ſuff'ring country claim, 400 

Hear thy own. glory, and the voice of fame: 

For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſted ire 

Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 

Proud Hector, now, th' unequal fight demands, 

And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the Goddeſs-born. Ulyſſes hear 

A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 


v. 406. Achilles's ſpeeck.] Nothing is more remarkable 
than the conduct of Homer in this ſpeech of Achilles. 
He begins with ſome degree of coolneſs, as in refpect to 
the embaſſadors, whoſe perſons he eſteemed; yet even 
there his temper juſt ſhews itſelf in the inſinuation that 
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What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 

My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain: 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 

Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend ; 415 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 

But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 

Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 

The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame ; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, EI 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours, lo ! what fruit remains ? 

As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 424 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 


Ulyſſes had dealt artfully with him, which i 10 two periods 
riſes into an open deteſtation of all artifice. He then falls 
into a ſullen declaration of his reſolves, and a more ſe- 
date repreſentation of his paſt ſervices ; but warms as he 
goes on, and eyery minute he but names his wrongs, 
flies out into extravagance. His rage, awakened by thay 
injury, is like a fire blown by a wind that finks and riſes 


by fits, but keeps continually burning, and blazes but 


the more for thoſe intermiſſions. 


v. 44. As the bold bird, Ke. This ſimile (ſays la 
Motte) muſt be allowed to be juſt, but was not fit to be 
* in a paſſion. One may anſwer, that * tender- 
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In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with th? untaſted food ſupplies her care: 

For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I , 
Her wives, her infants by my labours fav'd ; 

Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 430 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain: 
Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 

The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 435 


neſs of the compariſon renders it no way the leſs proper 
to a man in a paſſion: it being natural enough, the more 
one is diſguſted at preſent, the more to recollect the kind- 
neſs we have formerly ſhewn to thoſe who are ungrateful. 
Euſtathius obſerves, that ſo ſoft as the fimile ſeems, it 
has nevertheleſs its fiertè; for Achilles herein expreſſes 
his contempt for the Greeks, as a weak defenceleſs peo- 
ple, who muſt have periſhed, if he had not preſerved 
them. And indeed, if we conſider what is ſaid in the 
preceding note, it will appear that the paſſion of Achilles 
ought not as yet to be at the height. 
v. 432. 1 ſack'd twelve ample cities.] Euſtathius ſays, 
that the anger of Achilles not only throws him. into 
tautology, but alſo into ambiguity : for, ſays he, theſe 
words may either ſignify that he deſtroyed twelve cities 
with his ſhips, or barely cities with twelve ſhips. But 
Evſtathius in this place 1 is like many other commentators, 
who can ſee a meaning in a ſentence, that never entered 
| into the thoughts of an author. It is not eaſy to conceive 
how Achilles could have expreſſed himſelf more clearly. 
There is no doubt but d agrees with the ſame word 
that dena does, in the following line, which is certainly 
e 3 And there is a. manifeſt enumeration of the places 
he had conquered by ſea, and by land, 


Book IX. HOMER ILIA D. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. ' 
Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 
And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made ; 

I only muſt refund, of all his train ; 440 
See what preheminence our merits gain 

My ſpoil alone his greedy ſoul delights; 

My ſpouſe alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights : 

The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy 

But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 445 
What to theſe ſhores th' aſſembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's cauſe? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 

Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus' race? 

The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love. 451 


37 


v. 450. The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love.) The argu- 
ment of Achilles in this place is very a-propos with re- 
ference to the caſe of Agamemnon. If I tranſlated it 
verbatim, I muſt ſay in plain Engliſh, Every honeft man 
lowes his wife. Thus Homer has made this raſh, this 
fiery ſoldier, governed by his paſſions, and in the rage of 
youth, bear teſtimony to his own reſpect for the ladies. 
But it ſeems Poltis king of Thrace was of another opi- 
nion, who would have parted with two wives, out of 
pure good-nature to two mere ſtrangers; as I have met 
with the ſtory ſomewhere in Plutarch. When the Greeks 
were raiſing forces againſt Troy, they ſent embaſſadors 
to this Poltis to deſire his aſſiſtance. He enquired the 
cauſe of the war, and was told it was the injury Paris had. 
done Menelaus in taking his wife from him. “ If that 

D 3 
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Nor did my fair - one leſs diſtinction claim; | 
Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my loveall proffers I diſdain ; 

Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 455 
Ye have my anſwer — what remains to do. 
Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he nat walls no human force can ſhake ? 


te be all, ſaid the good king, let me accommodate the 
4 difference: indeed it is not juſt the Greek prince ſhould 
e loſe a wife, and on the other ſide it is pity the Trojan 
« ſhould want one. Now I have two wives, and to pre- 
cc vent all this miſchief, I'll ſend one of them to Me- 
cc nelaus, and the other to Paris.“ It is a ſhame this 
ſtory is ſo little known, and that poor Poltis yet remains 
uncelebrated: I cannot but recommend him to the mo- 
dern poets. 


v. 457. Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you.] Achilles 
Mill remembers what Agamemnon ſaid to him when they 
quarrelled, Other brave warriours will be left behind to 
follow me in battle, as we have ſeen in the firſt book. He 
_ anſwers here without either ſparing Ajax or Ulyſſes ; as 
much his friends as they are, they have their ſhare in this 
ſtroke of raillery. Euſlathius. 


v. 459. Has he not walls ?] This is a bitter ſatire (ſays 
Euſtathius) againſt Agamemnon, as if his only deeds 
were the making of this wall, this ditch, theſe palliſades, 
to defend himſelf againſt thoſe whom he came to beſiege : 
there was no need of theſe retrenchments, whilſt Achilles 
fought. But (as Dacier obſerves) this ſatire does not 
affect Agamemnon only, but Neſtor too, who had ad- 
viſed the making of theſe retrenchments, and who had 
ſaid in the ſecond book, F there are a few who ſeparate 
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Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound ? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) | 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon ? 

There was a time (twas when for Greece Ifought) 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought ; 
He kept the verge of 'Troy, nor dar'd towait 466 
Achilles? fury at the Scæan gate; 

He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by Fate. 

But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er; 
To-morrow we the fav'ring Gods implore, 479 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence, ſhall Pthia greet our ſails, 

If mighty W ſend propitious gales 


themſelves Wen the reſt of the army, let them fidy and periſh, 
v. 346. Probably this had been reported to Achilles, and 


that hero revenges himſelf here by * theſe re- 
trenchments. ty, 


v. 473+ The third day hence ſhall Pthia, &c.) Monſieur 
de la Motte thinks the mention of theſe minute circum- . 
ſtances not to agree with the paſſionate character of the 
ſpeaker ; that he ſhall arrive at Pthia in three days, that 
he ſhall find there all the riches he left when he came to the 
fege, and that he ſhall carry other treaſures home. Dacier 
anſwers, that we need only conſider the preſent ſituation | 
of Achilles, and his cauſe of complaint againſt Agamem- 
non, and we ſhall be ſatisfied here is nothing but what 
is exactly agreeable to the occaſion. © To convince the 
embaſſadors that he will return home, he inſtances the 
eaſineſs of doing it in the ſpace of three days. Agamem- 
non had — him in the point of booty, he there · 

D 4 
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Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : | v2 
Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 
The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining bras ; 
My beauteous captives thither ll convey, | 
And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 480 + 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 

And that reſum'd ; the fair Lyrneſſian ſlave. 

Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear; 
(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 485 
And meditates new cheats on all his ſlaves ; . 
Tho! ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Ts what he dares not ; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 

Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join; 490 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No- let the ſtupid prince, whom Jove deprives 

Of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives 


fore. declares he had ſufficient treaſures at home, and 
that he will carry off ſpoils enough, and women enough, 
to make amends for thoſe that prince had raviſhed from 
him. Every one of theſe particulars marks his paſſion 
and reſentment. | 


v. 481. One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave.] The in- 
jury which Agamemnon offered to Achilles is ſtill uppers 
moſt in his thoughts; he has but juſt diſmiſſed it, and 
now returns to it again. Theſe repetitions are far from 
being faults in Achilles's wrath, whoſe anger is perpe- 
tually breaking out upon the ſame injury. 


4a — 1 © 
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His gifts are hateful: kings of ſuch a kind 


Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind, 495 
Not tho? he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 
Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 

Not all proud Thebes' unrivalld walls contain, 5 
The world's great empreſs on th Egyptian plain, 


v. 494. Kings of ſuch a kind Stand but as ſlaves before a 
noble mind.) The words in the Greek are, I deſpiſe him as 
a Carian. The Carians were people of Bceotia, the firſt. 
that ſold their valour, and were ready to fight for any 
that gave them their pay, This was looked upon as the. 


vileſt of actions in thoſe heroical ages. I think there is 


at preſent hut one nation in the world diſtinguiſhed for- 
this practice, who are ready to proſtitute their hands to 
kill for the higheſt bidder. | = 

Euſtathius endeavours to give many other ſolutions of 
this place, as that i» re may be miſtaken for zy- 
from #yzag, pediculus; but this is too mean and trivial to 
be Homer's ſentiment. There is more probability that 
it comes from 7g, ande, and ſo xagis by the change of the 
Eta into Alpha; and then the meaning will be, that 
Achilles hates him as much as hell or death, agreeable to 
what he had ſaid a little before: 


Exe H j40) R de aidao Func: 


v. 500. Not all proud Thebes, &c.] Theſe ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances concerning Thebes are thought by ſome not 
to ſuit with that emotion with which Achilles here is 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak : but the contrary will appear true, if 
we reflect that nothing is more uſual for perſons tranſ- 
ported with anger, than to inſiſt, and return to ſuch par - 
ticulars as moſt touch them; and that exaggeration is 2 
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(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes thro* a hundred gates, 


figure extremely natural in paſſion. Achilles therefore, 
by ſhewing the greatneſs of Thebes, its wealth, and ex- 
tent, does in effect but ſhew the greatneſs of his on ſoul⸗ 
and of that inſuperable reſentment which renders all 
theſe riches (though the greateſt in the world) contemp- 
tible in his fight, when he compares them with the indig- 
nity his honour has received. 


V. 500. Proud Thebes unrivall'd 3 &c.] © The 
« city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Egyptians 
« Dioſpolis (ſays Diodorus, lib. i. par. 2.) was in circuit 
« a hundred and forty fadia, adorned with ſtately build- 
« ings, magnificent temples, and rich donations. It 
« was not only the moſt beautiful and noble city of 
% Egypt, but of the whole world. The fame of its 
« wealth and grandeur was ſo celebrated in all parts, that 
* the poet took notice of it in theſe words: 

— — —— __ — 7 dea Onca; 

Alyunliac, 309; wheipa Toma iy xlhfpala xeirai, 
ATP" bxalopumunot gig, Tinxdoro © av ing 
"Avigeg Eforyvelor oby Immroos x Ixeopiv. v. 381. 


« Though others affirm it had not an hundred gates, but 
« ſeveral vaſt porches to the temples ; from whence the city 
cc was called Hundred-gated, only as having many gates. 
« Yet it is certain it furniſhed twenty thouſand chariots 
dc of war; for there were a hundred ſtables along the ri- 
« yer, from Memphis to Thebes towards Libyia, each of 
« which contained two hundred horſes, the ruins whereof 
ic are ſhewn at this day. The princes from time to time 
« made it their care to beautify and enlarge this city, to 
« which none under the ſun was equal in the many and 
% magnificent treaſures of gold, filver, and ivory; with 
«© innumerable coloſſuſes, and obeliſques of one entire 
« ſtone, There were four temples admirable in beauty 
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Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 50g 
Tho' bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call; 

*Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 

Atrides' daughter never ſhall be led 510 
(An ill-match'd conſort) to Achilles' bed; 

Like golden Venus tho' ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 

Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 

I hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 515 
If heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 

The rev'rend Peleus ſhall ele my wife. 


« and greatneſs, the moſt ancient of which was in cir- 
e cuit thirteen fladia, and five and forty cubits in height, 
« with a wall of four and twenty feet broad. The or- 
„ naments and offerings within were agreeable to this 
«© magnificence, both in value and workmanſhip. The 
“ fabrick is yet remaining; but the gold, filver, ivory, 
and precious ſtones were ranſacked by the Perſians, 
«© when Cambyſes burned the temples of Zgypt. There 
«© were found in the rubbith above three hundred talents 
« of gold, and no leſs than two thouſand three hundred 
&© of filyer.” The ſame author proceeds to give many 
inſtances of the magnificence of this great city. The de» 
ſcription of the ſepulchres of their kings, and particu- 
larly that of Oſymanduas, is perfectly aſtoniſhing, to 
which I refer the reader. 

. Strabo farther informs us, that the kings of Thebes 


extended their conqueſts as far as Scythia, ** and 
India. f 
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Theffaljan nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide On 520 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; . 

There deaf for ever to the martial ſtrife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 

Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 525 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day ! 

Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 

And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain : | 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 530 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 


v. 525. Not all Apollos Pythian treaſures.) The temple 
of Apollo at Delphos was the richeſt temple in the world, 
by the offerings which were brought to it from all parts; 
there were ſtatues of maſſy gold of a human ſize, figures 
of animals in gold, and ſeveral other treaſures. A great 
ſign of its wealth is, that the Phocians pillaged it in the 
time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas, which gave occaſion 
to the holy war. It is ſaid to have been pillaged before, 


and that the great riches of which Homer ſpeaks, had 
been carried away. Euſtathius. 


v. 530. The vital ſpirit fled, Returns no Gees” Nothing 
ſure could be better imagined, or more ftrongly paint 
Achilles's reſentment, than this commendation which 
Homer puts into his mouth of a long and peaceable life. 
That hero, whoſe very ſoul was poſſeſſed with love of 
glory, and who preferred it to life itſelf, lets his anger 
prevail over this his darling paſſion : he deſpiſes even 
glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his re- 
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My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, | 
And each alternate, life or fame propos'd; 


venge at the ſame time; and rather than lay this aſide, 
becomes the very reverſe of himſelf, 


v. 532. My fates long ſince by  Thetis were diſclos d.] It 
was very neceſſary for Homer. to put the reader more 
than once in mind of this piece of Achilles's ſtory : 
there is a remark of monſieur dela Motte, which deſerves 
to be tranſcribed entire on this occaſion. | 

« The generality of people, who do not know Achil. 
ce les by the Iliad, and who upon a moſt noted fable con- 
© ceive him invulnerable all but in the heel, find it ridi- 
« culous that he ſhould be placed at the head of heroes; 
« ſo true it is, that the idea of valour implies it always 
« in danger, 

Should a giant, well armed, fight againſt a legion of 
« children, whatever ſlaughter he ſhould make, the pity 
« any one would have for them, would not turn at all to 
« any admiration of him; and the more he ſhould ap- 
e plaud his own courage, the more one would be of- 
ce fended at his pride. 

« Achilles had been in this caſe, if Homer, beſides all 
e the ſuperiority of ſtrength he has given him, had not 
« found the art of putting likewiſe his greatneſs of ſoul 
« out of all ſuſpicton. 

« He has perfectly well ſucceeded in feigning that 
« Achilles before his ſetting out to the Trojan war, was 
« ſure of meeting his death. The deſtinies had propoſed 
« to him by the mouth of Thetis, the alternative of a 
long and happy, but obſcure life, if he ſtaid in his 
„% own ſtate; or of a ſhort, but glorious one, if he em- 
« braced the vengeance of the Greek. He wiſhes for 
te glory in contempt of death; and thus all his actions, 
« all his motions, are ſo many proofs of his courage ; 
© he runs, in haſtening his exploits, to a death which he 
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Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown: 535 
If L return, I quit immortal praiſe 

For years on years, and long - extended days. 
Convinc'd, tho' late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make: 
To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope the fall of heavin-defended Troy. 

Jove's arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the ſkies 3 
Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe. 
Go then, to Greece report our fix' d deſign; 

Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 545 
Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 

To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will : 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer'd ſtill. 

Go then—digeſt my meſſage as ye may— 550 
But here this night let rev'rend Phoenix ſtay : 

His tedious toils, -and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 


« knows infallibly attends him; what does it avail him, 
ce that he routs every thing almoſt without reſiſtance ? 
cc It is ſtill true, that he every moment encounters and 
cc faces the ſentence of his deſtiny, and that he devotes 
« himſelf generouſly for glory. Homer was fo ſenſible 
« that this idea muſt force a concern for his hero, that 
“ he ſcatters it throughout his poem, to the end that 
tc the reader having it always in view, may eſteem Achil- 
« les even for what he performs without the 1 dan- 
40 
ger.” 
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But whether he remain, or ſail with me, 

His age be ſacred, and his will be free. 555 
The ſon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around 

In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 

Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phcenix roſe ; 

(Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow flows) 

And while the fate of ſuff*ring Greece he mourn'd, 

With accent weak theſe tender words return'd. 561 
Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire? 

If wrath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, | 

How ſhall thy friend, thy Phoenix, ſtay behind? 


v. 865. How ſhall thy friend, thy Plænix, flay behind 51 
This is a ftrong argument to perſuade Achilles to ſtay, 
but dreſſed up in the utmoſt tenderneſs: the venerable 
old man riſes with tears in his eyes, and ſpeaks the lan- 
guage of affection. He tells him that he would not be 
left behind him, though the Gods would free him from 
the burthen of old age, and reftore him to his. youth: 
but in the midſt of ſo much fondneſs, he couches a pow- 
erful argument to perſuade him not to return home, by 
adding that his father ſent him to be his guide and guar- 
dian ; Phcenix ought not therefore to follow the inclina- 
tions of Achilles, but Achilles the directions of Phcenix, 
Euftathius, 

«© The art of this ſpeech of Phoenix (ſays Dionyſius, 
« wig ki,, lib. 1.) conſiſts in his ſeeming to 
« agree with all that Achilles has ſaid : Achilles, he ſees, 
« mill depart, and he muſt go along with him; but in 
« aſſigning the reaſons why he muſt go with him, he 
« proves that Achilles ought not to depart. And thus 
< while he ſeems only to ſhew his love to his pupil in his 
« inability to ſtay behind him, he indeed challenges the 
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The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 566 
He ſent thee early to th' Achaian hoſt; | 


&« other's gratitude for the benefits he had conferred upon 
4 him in his infancy and education. At the ſame time 
« that he moves Achilles, he gratifies Agamemnon ; 
« and that this was the real deſign which he diſguiſed in 
tc that manner, we are informed by Achilles himſelf in 
Lethe reply he makes: for Homer, and all the authors 
te that treat of this figure, generally contrived it ſo, that 
« the anſwers made to theſe kind of ſpeeches, diſcover 
« all the art and ſtructure of them. Achilles therefore 
60 * him, 5 


« Ts it for him theſe "M7 are taught to flow ? 
« For him theſe ſorrows ? for my mortal foe ? 


« You ſee the ſcholar reveals the art and diſſimulation of 
« his maſter ; and as Phcenix had recounted the benefits 
« done him, he takes off that expoſtulation by promiſing 
cc to divide his empire with him, as may be ſeen 1 in the 
« {ame anſwer.” 


v. 567. He ſent thee early to th Achaian hot.) Achilles 
(ſays Euſtathius) according to ſome of the ancients, was 
but twelve years old when he went to the wars of Troy ; ; 
(wine vir) and it may be gathered from what the poet 
here relates of the education of Achilles under Phcenix, 
that the fable of his being tutored by Chiron was the in- 
vention of later ages, and unknown to Homer, 

Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well 
proved this. He might indeed, as he grew up, haye 
learned muſick and phyſick of Chiron, without having 
him formally as his tutor ; for it is plain from this ſpeech, 
that he was put under the direction of Phcenix as his go- 
vernour in morality, when his father ſent him with 
him to the ſiege of Troy. 


8 
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Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful field : 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 
Never, ah never let me leave thy fide ! 

No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. 
Not tho? the God, that breath'd my life, reſtore 
The bloom T boaſted,” and the part I bore, 575 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.) 
My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 

Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms, 


I try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 580 
To win the damſel, and prevent * ſire. | 


570 


v. 578. My father, faithleſs to my other's arms, &c.] 
Homer has been blamed for introducing two long tories 
into this ſpeech of Phoenix ; this concerning himſelf is 
{aid not to be in the proper place, and what Achilles muſt | 
needs have heard over and over: it alſo gives (fay they) 
a very ill impreſſion of Phoenix himſelf, and makes him 
appear a very unfit perſon to be a teacher of morality to 
the young hero. It is anſwered, that though Achilles 
might have known the ſtory before in general, it is pro- 
bable Phoenix had not till now fo preſſing an occaſion to 
make him diſcover the exceſs his fury had tranſported 
him to, in attempting the life of his own father : the 
whole ſtory tends to repreſent the dreadful effects of paſ- 
ſion : and I cannot but think the example is the more 
forcible, as it is drawn from his own experience. 


v. 581. To win the damſel.) The counſel that this mo- 
ther gives to her ſon Phcenix is the ſame that Achitophel 
Vor. III. | E 
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My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 


And cries, © Ye furies! barren be his bed.” | 


Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 


And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 58 5 


gave to Abſalom, to hinder him from ever being recon- 
ciled to David. Et ait Achitophel ad Abſalom : ingredere 
ad concubinos patris tui, quas dimiſit ad cuflodiendam domum, 
at cum audierit omnis Iſrael quid fadaweris patrem tuum, ro- 


borentur tecum manus corum. 2 Sam. xiv. 20. Dacier. 
0 


v. 581. Prevent my fire.) This decency of Homer is 
worthy obſervation, who to remove all the diſagreeable 
ideas, which might proceed from this intrigue of Phce- 
nix with his father's miſtreſs, took care to give us to un- 
derſtand in one ſingle word, that Amyntor had no ſhare 


in her affections, which makes the action of Phoenix the 


more excuſable. He does it only in obedience to his mo- 
ther, in order to reclaim his father, and oblige him to 
live like her huſband : beſides, his father had yet no com- 
merce with this miſtreſs to whoſe love he pretended. Had 
it been otherwiſe, and had Phoenix committed this ſort 
of inceſt, Homer would neither have preſented this image 
to his reader, nor Peleus ont Phoenix to be governour 
to Achilles. Dacier. 


v. 534. Inſernal Fove.) The Greek is Cu; ve xa 
The ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the 


Sod of heaven, but likewiſe to the God of hell, as is 


ſeen here; and to the God of the ſea, as appears from 
AEſchylus. They thereby meant to ſhew that one ſole 
deity governed the world ; and it was to teach the ſame 
truth, that the ancient ſtatuaries made ſtatues of Jupi- 
ter, which had three eyes. - Priam had one of them in 
that manner in the court of his palace, which was there 
in Laomedon's time: after the taking of Troy, when the 
Greeks ſhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's lot, who 

carried it into Greece. Dacier. | 


Book IX. HOME RS ILIAD. 51 

Deſpair and grief diſtract my lab'ring mind! _ 

Gods ! what a crime my impious heart deſign'd? 

I thought. (but ſome kind God that thought * 
Preſt) | 

To plunge the poniard in my father's breaſt: 


v. 686. Deſpair and grief diſtract, e I have taken 
the liberty to replace here four verſes which Ariſtarchus 
had cut out, becauſe of the horrour which the idea gave 
him of a ſon who is going to kill his father; but perhaps 
Ariſtarchus's niceneſs was too great. Theſe verſes. ſeem 
to me neceſſary, and have a very good effect; for Phœ- 
nix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, that unleſs we overcome 
our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt crimes : 
he was going to kill his own father. Achilles in the ſame 
manner is going to let his father Phoenix and all the 
Greeks periſh, if he does not appeaſe his wrath. Plu- 
tarch relates theſe four verſes in his treatiſe of reading 
the poets 3 and adds, “ Ariſtarchus frightened at this 
« horrible crime, cut out theſe verſes ; but they do very 
« well in this place, and on this oecafion, Phoenix in- 
« tending to ſhew Achilles what wrath is, and to what 
« abominable exceſſes it hurries men, who do not obey 
« reaſon, and who refuſe to follow the counſels of thoſe 
« that adviſe them.” Theſe ſort of curtailitigs from 
Homer, often contrary to all reaſon, gave room to Lu- 
cian to feign that being in the Fortunate Iſlands, he aſked 
Homer a great many queſtions. * Among other things 
« (ſays he in his ſecond book of his True Hiſtory) I 
« aſked him whether he had made all the verſes which 
« had been rejected in his poem? He aſſured me they 
« were all his own, which made me laugh at the imper- 
« tinent and bold criticiſms of Zenodorus ang Ariſtar- 
„ chus, who had retrenched them.“! 
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52 HOME RS ILIAD. BookIX. 
Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 590 
With pray'rs entreat me, and with force detain. 


On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 


They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they * and watch'd nine nights 
entire; 


The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 595 


The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 

And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro' ſpacious Greece extend; 
In Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. | 
Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 600 
With gifts enrich'd, and with 3 bleſs'd. 
The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my reign, ö 
And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 5 
And early wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd : 605 
Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 

A child J took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breaſt a like affection ſhow'd ; 

Still in my arms (an ever- pleaſing load) | 
Or at my knee, by Phoenix would'ſt thou ſtand ; 610 
No food was grateful but from Phœnix hand. 

J paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 


The tender labours, the compliant cares ; 


v. 612. I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years.) In 
the original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that as 
he placed him in his infancy on his lap, ke has often caft 
up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths. I wiſh I had 
any authority to ay theſe verſes were foiſted into the 


Book IX. HOMER. ILIAD. 33 
The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decree, 
And Phcenix felt a father's Joys in thee : 6715 
Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 
And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs. 
Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, reſign'd; 
A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 
The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 620 
Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and ſacrifice; ; 
Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 
And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 

Pray'rs are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is _—_ face ; 


text: for ich the idea be indeed natural, it muſt be 


granted to be ſo very groſs, as to be utterly unworthy of 
Homer; nor do I ſee any colour to ſoften the meanneſs 


of it: ſuch images in any age or country, muſt have 
been too nauſeous to be deſcribed. 


v. 624. Pray'rs are Jove's daughters.] Nothi ing can bs 
more beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine al- 
legory. We have here Goddeſſes of Homer's creation 
he ſets before us their pictures in lively colours, and 
gives theſe fancied beings all the features that reſemble 
mankind who having offered injuries have recourſe to 
prayers. 


Prayers are ſaid to be the daughters of 1 becauſe it 


is he who teaches man to pray. They are lame, becauſe 


the poſture of a ſupplicant is with his knee on the 
ground. They are wrinkled, becauſe. thoſe that pray 
have a countenance of dejection and ſorrow. Their eyes 
are turned afide, becauſe through an awful regard to hea» 
ven they dare not lift them thither. They follow Ate or 
Injury, becauſe nothing but prayers can atone for the 


54 HOME RS ILIA D. Book IX. 

With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 626 

Conſtant they follow, where Injuſtice ſlie: 

Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and unconfin'd, 

Sweeps the wide earth, andtramples o'er mankind, 

While Pray'rs, to heal her wrongs, move flow 
behind. 630 

Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate to the throne above: 

When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 

The fire revenges for the daughter's ſake; 

From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 6 3 5 

Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men, 


Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 
Thele reconciling Goddeſſes obey : 
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wrongs that are offered by the injurious. Ate is ſaid to 
be ſtrong and ſwift of foot, &c. becauſe injurious men 
are ſwift to do miſchief. This is the explanation of Eu- 
ſtathius, with whom Dacier agrees ; but when ſhe allows 
the circumſtance of lameneſs to intimate the cuſtom of 
kneeling in prayer, ſhe forgets that this contradicts her 
own aſſertion in one of the remarks on Iliad vii. where 
ſhe affirms that no ſuch cuſtom was uſed by the Greeks · 
And indeed the contrary ſeems inferred in ſeveral places 
in Homer, particularly where Achilles ſays in the 608th 
verſe of the eleventh book. in the original, The Greeks 
Hall Hand round his knees ſupplicating to kim. The phraſes 
in that language that ſignify praying, are derived from 
the knee, only as it were uſual to lay hold on the knee of 
the perſon to whom they ſupplicated. 

A modern author imagines Ate to ſignify divine Fuſ- 
tice z a notion in which he is ſingle, and repugnant to all 
the Mythologiſts. Beſides, the whole context in this 
place, and the very application of the allegory to the 
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Bock IX. HOME RS ILIAD. 5; 
Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong; 639 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the ſtrong. 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty king; 

Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 644 
But ſince what honour aſks, the gen'ral ſends, 
And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart commends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train ; | 
Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain ! 

preſent caſe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to be moved. 


by prayers, notwithſtanding the injuſtice done him by 
Agamemnon, makes the contrary evident. 


v. 643. Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes.) Plato in the 


third book of his Republick condemns this paſſage, and 


thinks it very wrong, that Phoenix ſhould ſay to Achilles, 
that if they did not offer him great preſents, he would 
not adviſe him to be appeaſed : but think there is ſome 
injuſtice in this cenſure, and that Plato has not rightly 
entered into the ſenſe of Phoenix, who does not look upon 
theſe preſents on the ſide of intereſt, but honour, as a 
mark of Agamemnon's repentance, and of the ſatisfac- 
tion he is ready to make: wherefore he ſays, that honour 
has a mighty power over great ſpirits. Dacier. 

v. 648. Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain!] In the 
original it is. ri ph ov ye ννονν ix W modag.—l 
am pretty confident there is not any manner of ſpeaking 
like this uſed throughout all Homer; nor two ſubſtan- 
tives ſo oddly coupled to a verb, as 38or and nia; in this 
place. We may indeed meet with ſuch little affectations 
in Ovid, —— Aurigam pariter animaque rotifque, Expulit—e 
and the like; but the taſte of the ancients in general 
was too good for theſe 1 8 I muſt have leave to 

4 


56 HOMER ILIAD. BookIX, 


Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold, 
A great example drawn from times of old; 650 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 


think the verſe Mnd? vba, &e. an interpolation ; the ſenſe 
1s complete without it, and the latter part of the line, 


mgiv F dr ] uexohGetas, ſeems but a tautology, after 
what is ſaid in the ſix verſes preceding. 


v. 649. Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold.) Phat» 
nix, ſays Euſtathius, lays down, as the foundation of his 
ſtory, that great men in former ages were always appeaſed 
by preſents and entreaties; and to confirm this poſition, 
he brings Meleager as an inſtance : but it may be ob- 
jected that Meleager was an ill-choſen inſtance, being 2 
perſon whom no entreaties could move. The ſuperſtruc- 
ture of this ſtory ſeems not to agree with the faundation, 
Euſtathius ſolves the difficulty thus. Homer did not in. 
tend to give an inſtance of a hero's compliance with the 
entreaties of his friends, but to ſhew that they who did 
not comply, were ſufferers themſelyes in the end. 80 
that the connection of the ſtory is thus: the heroes of 
former times were uſed always to be won by preſents and 


entreaties ; Meleager only was obſtinate, and ſuffered be- 
cauſe he was ſo. 


The length of this narration cannot be taxed as unſea· 
ſonable; ; it was at full leiſure in the tent, and in the 
night, a time of no action. Yet I cannot anſwer but the 
tale may be tedious to a modern reader. I have tranſ- 
lated it therefore with all poſſible ſhortneſs, as will appear 
upon a compariſon, The piece itſelf is very valuable, as 
it preſerves to us a part of ancient hiſtory that had other - 
wiſe been entirely loſt, as Quintilian has remarked. The 
ſame great critick commends Homer's manner of relating 


it: Narrare quis ſigniſicantiùs poteft quam gut Curetum is. | 
lerumque prælia exponit ? Dd, x oY 


0 


Book IX, HOMER ILIAD. 
Where Calydon on rocky mountains 'ſtands, 
Once fought th Ætolian and Curetian bands; 
Tao guard it thoſe, to conquer theſe advance; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual .chance. 

The ſilver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 

In vengeance of neglected facrifice z 

On Oeneus' fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 

That levell'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 660 

This beaſt, (when many a chief his tuſks had lain) 
Great Meleager ſtretch'd along the plain. 

Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 

The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 

Strong as they were, the bold Curetes faild, 655 

While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd : 

Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſt, 

(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt.) 

Curs'd by Althæa, to his wrath he yields, 

And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 670 

(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, 

«© And matchleſs Idas, more than man in war; 

The God of day ador'd the mother's charms ;z 

« Againft the God the father bent his arms: 

« 'TY afflicted pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 675 

“From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name, 

% And calld Alcyone ; a name to ſhow 

“The father's grief, the mourning mother's woc.“ 


$57 


v. 677. Alcyone ; a name to ſhow, &c.) It appears (ſays 
madam Dacier) by this paſſage, and by others already 
obſerved, that the Greeks often gave names, as did the 
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Marpeſſa too long, and not very much to the purpoſe. 


58 HOMER ILIA D. Book IXs 
To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althza's hate : 680 
Althza's hate th' unhappy warriour drew, 

Whole luckleſs hand his royal uncle flew ; 

She beat the ground, and call'd the pow'rs beneath 
On her own ſon to wreak her brother's death : 684 
Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

In vain Ætolia her deliv'rer waits, 

War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 
She ſent embaſſadors, a choſen band, | 
Prieſts of the Gods, and elders of the land; 690 
Beſought the chief to ſave the ſinking ſtate : 

Their pray'rs were urgent, and their proffers great: 
(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 

Half paſture green, and half with vin'yards crown'd.) 
His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 695 
His ſiſters follow'd ; ev'n the vengeful dame, 
Althza ſues ; his friends before him fall : 

He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects em all. 

Mean while the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies; 
The walls are ſcal'd; the rolling flames ariſe; 700 
At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears; 


Hebrews, not only with reſpect to the circumſtances, but 
likewiſe to the accidents which happened to the fathers 


and mothers of thoſe they named: thus Cleopatra is 


called Alcyone, from the lamentations of her mother. I 
cannot but think this digreſſion concerning Idas and 


e 1 


Book IX HOMER IL IA D. 39 


She paints the horrours of a conquer'd town, | 
The heroes ſlain, the palaces o erthrown, 704 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlav'd : 
The warriour heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he fſav'd. 
Th' Etolians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 


Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 
Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 710 
Accept the preſents ; draw thy conqu ring ſword: 
And be amongſt our guardian Gods ador'd. 

Thus he: the ſtern Achilles thus replyd. a 
My ſecond father, and my rev rend *** 714 


* 703. She paints the horrours of a conquer d town, 
| The heroes flain, the palaces oerthrown, 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlaw'd.} 


Tt is remarkable with what art Homer herein a few words 
ſums up the miſeries of a city taken by aſſault. 

It had been unpardonable for Cleopatra to have made 
a long repreſentation to Meleager of theſe miſeries, when 
every moment that kept him from the battle could not be 
ſpared, It is alſo to be obſerved how perfectly the fea- 
tures of Meleager reſemble Achilles; they are both brave 
men, ambitious of glory, both of them deſcribed as 
giving victory to their ſeveral armies while they fought, 
and both of them implacable in their reſentment, Eu- 


flathius. 


v. 713. Achilles's anſwer to Phenix.) The character of 
Achilles is excellently ſuſtained in all his ſpeeches : to 
Ulyſſes he returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave the 
Trojan ſhores in the morning : to Phoenix he gives a 
much gentler anſwer, and begins to mention Agamemnon 
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60 | HOME R's 1114 b. Book IX, 


Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands : 

Jove honours me, and favours my deſigns ; 

His pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 

And here I ſtay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) 719 
While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. 


with leſs diſreſpect, Aręeidy igt: after Ajax had ſpoken, 
he ſeems determined not to depart, but yet refuſes to 
bear arms, till, it is to defend his own ſquadron. Thus 
Achilles's character is every where of a piece: he begins 
to yield, and not to have done ſo, would not have ſpoke © 
him a man: to have made him perfectly inexorable, had 
mewn him a monſter. . Thus the poet draws the heat of 
his paſſion cooling by ſlow degrees, which is very natu- 
ral : to have done otherwiſe, had not been agreeable ts 
Achilles's temper, nor the reader's expectation, to whom 
it would have been ſhocking to have ſeen him paſſing 


from the greateſt ſtorm of age to a quiet calmneſs, 
Euftathius, 


v. 720. While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. 
Euſtathius obſerves here with a great deal of penetration, 
that theſe words of Achilles include a ſort of oracle, 
which he does not underſtand : for it ſometimes happens, 
that men full of their objects ſay things, which, beſides 
the ſenſe natural and plain to every body, include an- 
other ſupernatural, which they themſelves do not under- 
ſtand, and which is underſtood by thoſe only who have 
penetration enough to ſee through the obſcurity of it, 
Thus Oedipus often ſpeaks in Sophocles ; and holy ſcrip- 


ture furniſhes us with great examples of enthuſiaſtick 


fpeeches, which have a double ſenſe. Here we mani- 
feſtly ſee that Achilles, in ſpeaking a very ſimple and 
common thing, foretels without thinking of it, that his 
abode on that fatal ſhore will equal the courſe of his life, 


Book IX. HOME RNS ILIA D. 61 
Vet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides' part: 
Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 
For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe? 724 
A gen'rous ſriendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows ; 
One ſhould our int'reſts, and our paſſions be ; 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phenix, tis a gen'rous part; 729 
And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my n. 
Let theſe return: our voyage, or our ſtay, 
Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. | 

He ceas'd: then order'd for the ſages bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long filence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke. 

Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain ? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we mult relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 


and conſequently that he ſhall die there: and this dou- 


ble meaning gives a ſenſible Jy to the reader. 
Dacier, 


v. 737. The eech 7 Aiax.] I have before ſpoken of 
this ſhort foldier-like ſpeech of Ajax; Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus ſays of it, . That the perſon who entreats 
« moſt, and with moſt liberty, who ſupplicates moſt, and 
« preſſes moſt, is Ajax.” It is probable that Ajax riſes 
up when he «ſpeaks the word, Let us go. He does not 
vouchſafe to addreſs himſelf to Achilles, but turns him- 
{elf to Ulyſſes, and ſpeaks with a martial eloquence, 
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62 HOMER ILTAD: BookIX: 


Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 


Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern, and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed ; | 
A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives ; 745 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 
The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer ev ry ſoul but thine. — 
The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 

And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
One woman-ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 751 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. * 
Then hear, Achilles] be of better mind; 

Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 


v. 746. The price of blood diſcharg d.] It was the cuſtom 
for the murderer to go into baniſhment one year; but 
if the relations of the perſon murdered were willing, the 
criminal, by paying them a certain fine, might buy off 
the exile, and remain at home, (It may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that woim, quaſi pom, properly ſignifies a mul& 
paid for murder.) Ajax ſums up this argument with a 
great deal of ſtrength: We ſee, ſays he, a brother ſor- 
give the murder of his brother, a father that of his ſon: 
but Achilles will not forgive the injury offered him by 
taking away one captive woman. Euftathius. ; 

v. 754. Revere thy. roof, and to thy gueſts be kind.] Eu- 
ſtathius ſays there is ſome difficulty in the original of 
this place. Why ſhould Ajax draw an argument to in- | 
fluence Achilles, by putting him in mind to reverence. 
his own habitation ? The latter part of the verſe ex- | 


plains the former: we, ſays Ajax, are under your roof, | 
and let that protect us from any ill uſage; ſend us not 1 
away from your houſe with contempt, who came hither ( 


as friends, as ſupplicants, as embaſſadors, 


| BookIX, HOMER ILIAD. 63 


And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 755 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 

Oh ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide ! 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply'd) 
Well haſt thou ſpoke ; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 760 
'Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave: 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave ! 
Return then heroes } and our anſwer bear, 
The glorious combat 1s no more my care ; 
Not *till amidſt yon” ſinking navy flain, 765 
The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the ſable main; 
Not *till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown, 
Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 

Juſt there, th* impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 
There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This ſaid, each prince a double goblet crown'd, 

And caſt a large libation on the ground; 
Then to their veſſels, thro' the gloomy ſhades, 
The chiefs return; divine Ulyſſes leads. 


v. 759. Well haſt thou ſpoke ; but at the tyrant's name My. 
rage rekindles.] We have here the true picture of an 
angry man, and nothing can be better imagined to 
heighten Achilles's wrath z he owns that reaſon will in- 
duce him to a reconciliation, but his anger is too great 
to liſten to reaſon. He ſpeaks with reſpect to them, but 
upon mentioning Agamemnon, he flies into rage: anger 
is in nothing more like madneſs, than that mad men will 
talk ſenfibly enough upon any indifferent matter; but 
upon the mention of the ſubject that cauſed their diſor- 
der, they fly out into their uſual extrayagance, 


| 64 HOMER's ILIAD. Book IX. q 
'q Meantime Achilles ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 | 
1/4 With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread : 
1 There, *till the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, | 
Ii In ſlumbers ſweet the rev'rend Phoenix lay. | 
1 But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, | | 
. Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace 780 
. Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 1 | 
14 Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, | 
4 Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis ſhar d? | 
14 Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 

4 When Scyros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 785 
| . And now th' elected chiefs whom Greece had 
j N ſent, | | / 
4 Paſs'd thro? the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 


'Then rifing all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers, and leaders of th* Achatan bands | 
Hail'd their return: Atrides firſt begun. 790 
Say what ſucceſs? divine Laertes? ſon ! 53 | 
Achilles' high reſolves declare to all; | 
Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall ? | 
Great king of nations! (Ithacus reply'd) 
Fix d is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 
He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 
To fave our army, and our fleets to free, 
Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the 
- iy iT a 800 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, | 
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Book IX. HOME RS ILIAD. 6g 

Us too he bids our oars and ſails employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n- protected Troy; 

For Jove o'erſhades her with his arm divine, 

Inſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. _ 805 

Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, | 

Theſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 

But Phoenix in his tent the chief retains, 

vafe to tranſport him to his native plains, 

When morning dawns : if other he decree, 810 

His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. ; 
Ulyſles ceas d: the great Achaian hoſt, 

With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 

Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke 

The gen'ral filence, and undaunted ſpoke. . 815 

Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend ? 

Or ſtrive with pray'rs his haughty ſoul to bend? 


v. 806. Such was his avord.] It may be aſked here 
why Ulyſſes ſpeaks only of the anſwer which Achilles 
made him at firſt, and ſays nothing of the diſpoſition to 
which the diſcourſes of Phoenix-and Ajax had brought 
him. The queſtion is eafily anſwered; it is becauſe 
Achilles is obſtinate in his reſentment : and that, if at 
length a little moved by Phcenix, and ſhaken by Ajax, 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to take arms, it is not out of regard 
to the Greeks, but only to ſave his own ſquadron, when 
Hector, after having put the Greeks to the ſword, ſhall 
come to inſult it. Thus this inflexible man abates no- 
thing of his rage. It is therefore prudent in Ulyſſes to 
make this report to Agamemnon, to the end that being 
put out of hopes of the aid with which he flattered him- 
ſelf, he may concert with the leaders of the army the mea- 
ſures neceſſary to ſave his fleet and troops. Euflathius. 

v. 816. Why ſhould wwe gifts, &c.] This ſpeech is ad 
mirably adapted to the character of Diomed, every word 

VoL, III. F 


66 HOME RS ILIAD. Book NX. 
His country's woes he glories to deride, + 
And pray'rs will burſt that ſelling heart with 
pride. 

Be the fierce impulſe of his rage obey'd ; 

Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid ; 

Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 

That, to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit; 

What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; | 

This night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs; 825 
(For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 

And thoſe are ow'd to gen'rous wine and food) 

But when the roſy meſſenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang ' d at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 830 
In flaming arms, a long extended line : 

In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, i 
The firſt in danger, as in high command. | 

Shouts of acclaim the liſtning heroes raiſe, 

Then each to heay'n the due libations pays; 83g 

Till fleep deſcending o'er the tents, beſtows 

The grateful bleſſings of defir'd repoſe. | 


is animated with a martial courage, and worthy to be 
delivered by a gallant ſoldier, He adviſed fighting i in 
the beginning of the book, and continues ftill in that 
opinion; and he is no more concerned at the ſpeech of 
Achilles now, than he was at that of AO be- 
fore, 


| THE 


The Night-Adventure of Diomed and Ulyſſes. 


UPON the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 

difireſs of Agamemnon is deſcribed in the moſt lively man- 
ner. He takes no reſt that niglit, but paſſes through the 
camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all poſſible me- 
thods for the publick ſafety. Menelaus, Neſtor, Ulyſſes, and 
Diomed, are employed in raiſing the reft of the captains. 
They call a council of war, and determine to ſend ſcouts 
into the enemy's camp, to learn their poſture, and diſcover 

their intentions, Diomed undertakes this hazardous enter- 
prize, and makes choice of Ulyſſes for his companion. In 
their paſſage they ſurpriſe Dolon, whom Hector had ſent on 
a like deſign to the camp of the Grecians. From him they 
are informed of the fituation of the Trojan and auxiliary 
forces, and particularly of Rheſus, and the Thracians who 
avere lately arrived. They paſs on with ſucceſs ; kill 
Rheſus, with ſeveral of his officers, and ſeize the famous 


horſes of that prince, with which they return in triumph to 
the camp. 


The ſame night continues; the Scene lies in the two 
0 amps n 
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LL night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, 
And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day: 


All but the king; with various thoughts oppreſt, 


His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt, 
As when by lightnings, Jove's ztherial pow'r 5 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow” ry 


* It is obſervable, ſays Euſtathius, that the poet very 
artfully repairs the loſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal 
ſtratagem; and it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was 
neceſſary : the army was difpirited, and Achilles in- 
flexible; but by the ſucceſs of this adventure the ſcale i is 
turned in favour of the Grecians. 


v. 3. All but the king, &c.] Homer here with a very 
ſmall alteration repeats the verſes, which begin the ſecond 
book : he introduces Agamemnon with the ſame pomp, 
as he did Jupiter; he aſcribes to the one the ſame watch- 
fulneſs over men, as the other exerciſed over the Gods; 
and Jove and Agamemnon are the only paring awake, ; 
while heaven and earth are aſleep. Euflathius, - | 

. F 3 


70 HOME RS ILIA D. Bock . 


Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 

By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires, 10 
So burſting frequent from Atrides? breaſt, 

Sighs following ſighs his inward fears confeſt. 


Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys 
From thouſand Trojan fires the mounting blaze; 


v. 7. Or ſend ſoft ſnows.] Scaliger's criticiſm againſt 
this paſſage, that it never lightens and ſnows at the ſame 
time, is ſufficiently refuted by experience. See Boſſu 
of the Epic poem, lib. 1 iii. c. 7. and Barnes's note on this 
place, 


v. 8. Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar.] There 
is ſomething very noble and ſublime in this image : the 
waſt jaws of war 18 an expreſſion that very poetically re- 
preſents the voraciouſneſs of war, and gives us a lively 
idea of an inſatiate monſter. Euftathius. 


V. 9. By fits one flaſh ſucceeds, &c.] It requires rms 


ſkill in Homer to take the chief point of his ſfimilitudes ; 


he has often been miſunderſtood in that reſpect, and his 


compariſons have frequently been ſtrained to comply with 
the fancies of commentators. This compariſon, which is 
brought to illuſtrate the frequency of A gamemnon's 
fighs, has been uſually thought to repreſent in general 
the groans of the king ; whereas what Homer had in hig 
view, was only the quick ſucceſſion of them. 


v. 13. Now o'er the fields, &c.] Ariſtotle anſwers a 
criticiſm of ſome cenſurers of Homer on this place. They 
aiked how it was that Agamemnon, ſhut up in his tent 
in the night, could ſee the Trojan camp at one view, and 


the fleet at another, as the poet repreſents it? It is (ſays 


Book XK. HOMER ILIAD. r 


Hears in the paſſing wind their muſick blow, 15 
And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. 
Now looking backwards tothe fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th* endanger'd hoſt. 
He rends his hairs in facrifice to Jove, 
And ſues to him that ever lives above : 20 
Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab'ring breaſt revolves ; 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor now the chief reſolves, 
With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to fave th' afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound ; 


Ariſtotle) only a metaphorical manner of ſpeech ; to caf 
one's eye, means but to reflect upon, or to revolve in one's 
mind: and that employed Agamemnon's thoughts in his 
tent, which had been the chief object of his eyes the day 
before. - 


v. 19. He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to Jowe.] I know 
this action of Agamemnon has been taken only as a com- 
mon expreſſion of grief, and ſo indeed it was rendered 
by Accius, as cited by Tully, Tuſc. Queſt. I. iti. Scin- 
dens dolore identidem intonſam comam. But whoever reads 
the context will, I believe, be of opinion, that Jupiter is 
mentioned here on no other account than as he was ap- 
plied to in the offering of theſe hairs, in an humble ſup- 
plication to the offended deity, who had ſo lately mani- 
teſted his anger. 


v. 27. He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round.) 1 
fancy it will be entertaining to the reader, to obſerve how 
well the poet at all times ſuits his deſcriptions to the cirs 
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72 HOMERSs ILIA D. Book X. 
A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd ; 


His warlike hand a pointed jav'lin hel. 30 


Meanwhile his brother, preſt with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, 

Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 
So much had ſuffer'd, and muſt ſuffer more. 


cumſtances of the perſons ;z we muſt remember that this 

book continues the actions of one night; the whole army 
is now aſleep, and Homer takes this opportunity to give 
us a deſcription of ſeveral of his heroes ſuitable to their 

proper characters. Agamemnon, who is every where de- 
ſcribed as anxious for the good of his people, is kept 
awake by a fatherly care for their preſervation. Mene- 


laus, for whoſe ſake the Greeks had ſuffered ſo greatly, 


ſhares all their misfortunes, and 1s reſtleſs while they are 
in danger. Neſtor, a provident, wiſe, old man, ſacrifices 
his reſt even in the extremity of his age, to his love for 
his country. Ulyſſes, a perſon next to Neſtor in wiſdom, 
is ready at the firſt ſummons ; he finds it hard, while the 
Greeks ſuffer, to compoſe himſelf to ſleep, but is eaſily 
awaked to march to their defence ; but Diomed, who. is 
every where deſcribed as a daring warriour, fleeps uncon- 
cerned at the nearneſs of the enemy, and is not awaked 
without ſome violence: he is ſaid to be aſleep, , but he 
ſleeps like a ſoldier in complete arms. | 

J could not paſs over one circumſtance in this place in 
relation to Neſtor. It is a pleaſure to ſee what care the 
poet takes of his favourite counſellor : he deſcribes him 
lying in a ſoft bed, wraps him up in a warm cloak, to 
preſerve his age from the coldneſs of the night ; but 
Diomed, a gallant, young hero, ſleeps upon the ground 
in open air; and indeed every warriour is dreſſed in arms 
peculiar to that ſeaſon : the hide of a lion or leopard is 
what they all put on, being not to engage an enemy, 
but to meet their friends in council. Euſtathius. 


Book X. HOMER Ss ILIAD. 73 
A leopard's ſpotted hide his ſhoulder's — 3-38 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head: 
Thus (with a jav'lin in his hand) he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. N 
Already wak' d, Atrides he deſcry'd, AY 
His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on? 
Sends he ſome ſpy⸗ amidſt theſe ſilent hours, 
To try yon' camp, and watch the Trojan powers? 
But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain that taſk, 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk ; 45 
Guideleſs, alone, through night's dark ſhade to go, 
And *midiſt a hoſtile camp explore the foe. : 
To whom the king. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 
No vulgar counſels our affairs demand ; 1 
Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, i 
But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſign, and art. 
For Jove averſe our humble pray'r denies, N 
And bows his head to Hector's facrifice. | 
What eye has witneſs'd, or what ear believ'd, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 


v. 43. Sends he ſome ſpy, &c.] Menelaus in this place 
ftarts a deſign, which is afterwards propoſed by Neſtor in 
council ; the poet knew that the project would come with 
greater weight from the age of the one, than from the 
youth of the other ; and that the valiant would be ready 
to execute a deſign, which ſo venerable a counſellor had 
formed, Euftathius, 7 
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„„ HOMER ILIAD. Book! 
Such wond'rous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 
And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun * 
What honours the belov'd of Jove adorn ! 59 
Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born, 
Yet ſuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 
And curſe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 


v. 57. Such awond rous deeds as Hefor's hand, &c.] We 
hear Agamemnon in this place launching into the praiſes 
of a gallant enemy ; but if any one think that he raiſes 
the actions of Hector too high, and ſets him above Achil- 
es himſelf, this objection will vaniſh, if he conſiders that 
he commends him as the braveſt of mere men, but ſti l 
he is not equal to Achilles, who was deſcended from a 


goddeſs. Agamemnon undoubtedly had Achilles in his 
thoughts when he ſays, 


Sprung from no God, &c. 


But his anger will not let him even name the man whom 
he thus obliquely praiſes. 

Euſtathius proceeds to obſerve, that the poet aſcribes 
the gallant exploits of Hector to his piety ; and had he 
not been favoured by Jove, he had not been thus victorious. 

He alſo remarks that there 1s a double tautology in this 
ſpeech of Agamemnon, as Ina and doayiy, Ag H- 
Facda, and igęſa Fjete. This proceeds from the wonder 
which the king endeavours to expreſs at the greatneſs of 
Hector's actions: he labours to make his words anſwer 
the great idea he had conceived of them; and while his 
mind dwells upon the ſame object, he falls into the ſame 
manner of expreſſing it. This is very natural to a perſon 


in his circumſtances, whoſe thoughts are as it were pent 


up, and ſtruggle for an utterance, 


Bock X. HOME RW ILIAD. 55 


Ourſelf to hoary Neſtor will repair; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 4 
(For Neſtor's influence beſt that quarter: guides, 
Whoſe ſon with Merion, o'er the watch preſides.) 
To whom the Spartan: "Theſe thy orders borne, 
Say ſhall I ſtay, or with diſpatch return ? 70 
There ſhalt thou ſtay, (the king of men reply d) 
Elſe may we miſs to meet, without a guide, 

The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide. 

Still, with your voice, the ſlothful foldiers raiſe, 
Urge by their father's fame, their future praiſe. 75 
Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birth ; - | 
Not titles here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below ; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 

This faid, each parted to his ſev'ral cares 80 
The king to Neſtor's fable ſhip repairs ; 
The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd in his bed with all his arms around; 
The various-colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 
The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears: 83 


73. The paths ſo many, &c.] It is plain from this 
wy as well as from many others, that the art of forti. 
fication was in ſome degree of perfection in Homer's 
days : here are lines drawn, that traverſe the camp every 
way; the ſhips are drawn up in the manner of a ram. 
part, and ſally ports made at proper diſtances, that they 
might without difficulty either retire or Hue outy as $ the 
occaſion ſhould require. E Ds 


i ' 


| 
' 
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The dreadful weapons of the warriour's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid, 89 
What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, 
While others fleep, thus range the camp alone; 
Seek'ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel ? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell. 
O ſon of Neleus (thus the king rejoin'd) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! gg 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands, f 
Th' unhappy gen'ral of the Grecian bands; 


v. 92. Seel thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel?] It 
has been thought that Neſtor aſks this queſtion upon the 
account of his ſon Thraſymedes, who commanded the 
guard that night. He ſeems to be under ſome apprehen- 
ſion leſt he ſhould have remitted the watch. And it may 
alſo be gathered from this paſſage, that in thoſe times the 
uſe of the watch-word was unknown; becauſe Neſtor is 
obliged to croud ſeveral queſtions together, before he can 
learn whether Agamemnon be a friend or an enemy, 
The ſhortneſs of the queſtions agrees admirably with the 
occaſion upon which they were made ; it being neceſſary 
that Neftor ſhould be immediately informed who he was, 
that paſſed along the-camp : if a ſpy, that he might ſtand 
upon his guard; if a friend, that he might not cauſe an 
alarm to be given to the army, by multiplying queſtions. 
Euſlatliius. | 

v. 96. Lo here the wreiched Agamemnon ſtands.] Euſta- 
thius obſerves, that Agamemnon here paints his diſtreſs 
in a very pathetical manner: while the meaneſt ſoldier is 
at reſt, the general wanders about diſconſolate, and is 
ſuperiour now in nothing ſo much as in ſorrow ; but this 
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Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 

And woes, that only with his life ſhall end! 99 

Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtain, 

And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. 

No taſte of ſleep theſe heavy eyes have known J 

Confus'd, and fad, I wander thus alone, 

With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd deſign ; 

And all my people's miſeries are mine. 105 

If ought of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, . 

(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) 

Impart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend; 

Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 

At ev'ry gate the fainting guard excite, 110 

Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of ni ight: & 

Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 

So near, and favour'd by the gloomy ſhade. 

To him thus Neſtor. Truſt the Pow'rs above, 

Nor think proud Hector's hopes confirm'd by 
Jove: : I 15 

How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 

And the wiſe counſels of th' eternal mind? 

Audacious Hector, if the Gods ordain, 

That great Achilles riſe and rage again, 

What toils attend thee, and what woes remain ? 


ſorrow proceeds not from a baſe abje& ſpirit, but 
from a generous diſpoſition ; he is not anxious for the 
loſs of his own glory, but for the ſufferings of his peo- 
ple: it is a noble ſorrow, and ſprings from a commend- 
able tenderneſs and humanity. | 
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Lo faithful Neſtor thy command obeys 121 
The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe: 
Ulyſſes, Diomed we chiefly need; 

Meges for ſtrength, Oileus fam'd for ſpeed. 

Some other be diſpatch'd of nimbler feet, 125} 
To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteſt of the fleet, 
Where lye great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 

To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet muſt I tax his floth, that claims no ſhare 130 
With his great brother in his martial care: 

Him it behov'd to ev'ry chief to ſue, 

Preventing ev'ry part perform'd by you; 

For ftrong neceſſity our toils demands, 134 
Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 

To whom the king: With rev'rence we allow 
Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now, 
My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 

He ſeems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind; 139 


v. 138. My gen rous brother is of gentle kind.) Agamem- 
non 1s every where repreſented as the greateſt example of 
brotherly affection; and he at all times defends Mene- 
laus, but never with more addreſs than now: Neſtor had 
accuſed Menelaus of floth ; the king is his advocate, but 
pleads his excuſe only in part : he does not entirely ac- 
quit him, becauſe he would not contradi& fo wiſe a man 
as Neftor ; nor does he condemn him, becauſe his brother 
at this time was not guilty ; but he very artfully turns 
the imputation of Neſtor to the praiſe of Menelaus ; and 
affirms, that what might ſeem to be remiſſneſs in his cha- 
racter, was only a defererſce to his authority, and that 


Thro' too much def'rence to our ſowreign ſway, 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 

But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 

Long Cer the reſt, he roſe, and ſought my tent. 
The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 


Prepare to meet us near the navy wall; 145 


Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 

Near the night · guards, our choſen council waits. 
Then none (ſaid Neſtor) ſhall his rule withſtand, 

For great examples juſtify command. 

With that, the venerable warriour roſe; 150 

The ſhining greaves his manly legs incloſe ; 

His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 

Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd. 

Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte 

His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. 135 

The camp he trayers'd thro the ſleeping croud, 

Stopp'd at Ulyſles' tent, and call'd aloud. 

Ulyſſes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

Awakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 1 59 

What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright. 

Thus leads you wand' ring in the filent night ? 

O prudent chief! (the Pylian ſage reply'd) 

Wiſe as thou art, be now thy wiſdom try'd : 

Whatever means of ſafety can be fought, 

Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 165 


his ſeeming inaRtivity was but an unwillingneſs to a& 
without command, Euflathius 
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Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; GWE 


All, all depend on this important night 


He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield: 
Then join'd the chiefs, and follow'd thro? the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All ſheath'd in arms, his brave companions round : 
Each ſunk in fleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. — 
A wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flaſhing points a quivring light. 


A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 1 76 


A ſplendid carpet roll d beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot, old Neſtor gently ſhakes 

The ſlumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes. 
Riſe, ſon of Tydeus ! to the brave and ſtrong 180 

Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 

But leep'ſt thou now? when from yon' hill the foe 

Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below? 


V. 274. A wood of * flood by, &c.] The picture 
here given us of Diomed ſleeping in his arms, with his 
ſoldiers about him, and the ſpears ſticking upright in the 
earth, has a near reſemblance to that in the firſt book of 
Samuel, ch. xxvi. v. 7. Saul lay fleeping within the trench, 

and his ſpear fluck in the ground at his bolfter z but Abner and 
the people lay round about him. 


v. 182. From yon kill the foe, &c.] It is neceſſary,/if 
we would form an exact idea of the battles of Homer, to 
carry in our minds the place where our action was fought, 
It will therefore be proper to enquire where that emi- 
nence ſtood, upon which the Trojans encamped this 
night. Euſtathius is inclinable to believe it was Callico- 
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At this, ſoft lumber from his eyelids fled ; _ 
The warriour ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid, 185 
Wond'rous old man! whoſe ſoul no reſpite knows» 

Tho' years and honours bid thee ſeek repoſe. 

Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriours wake; 
III fits thy age theſe toils to undertake. 

My friend, (he anſwer'd) gen'rous is thy care, 190 
Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious loves conſpire 

To eaſe a ſov'reign, and relieve a fire. 

But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; 

No hour muſt paſs, no moment mult be loſt; 195 


lone (the fituation of which you will find in the map of 
Homer's battles) but it will appear from what Dolon 
ſays, v. 487. (of Hector's being encamped at the monu- 
ment of Ilus) that this eminence muſt be the Tumulus on 
which that monument was ſituate, aad fo the old ſcholiaſt 
rightly explains it. 


v. 194. But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoft.] The 
different behaviour of Neſtor upon the ſame occaſion, to 
different perſons, is worthy obſervation : Agamemnon 
was under a concern and dejection of ſpirit from the dan- 
ger of his army: to raiſe his courage, Neſtor gave him 
hopes of ſucceſs, and repreſented the ſtate of affairs in 
the moſt favourable view, But he applies himſelf to 
Diomed, who is at all times enterpriſing and incapable of 
deſpair, in a far different manner : he turns the darkeſt 
ſide to him, and gives the worſt proſpect of their cond1- 
tion. This conduct (ſays Euſtathius) ſnews a great 
deal of prudence : it is the province of wiſdom to en- 
courage the diſheartened with hopes, and to qualify the 
forward courage of the daring with fears; that the va- 
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Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 

Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life: 

Vet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 

Succeed to theſe my cares, and rouſe the reſt ; 200 

He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his country beſt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 

A lion's ſpoils, that to his ankles hung ; 

Then ſeiz'd his pond'rous lance, and ſtrode along. 

Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 205 

The warriour rous'd, and to th* entrenchments led. 

And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard; 

A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd : 

Th' unweary'd watch their liſt'ning leaders keep, 

And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 210 


lour of the one may not fink through deſpair, nor that 
of the other fly out into raſhneſs. 


* 


v. 207+ And now the chiefs approach the nightly co 
It is uſual in poetry to paſs over little circumſtances, and 
carry on the greater. Menelaus in this book was ſent to 
call ſome of the leaders; the poet has too much judg- 
ment to dwell upon the trivial particulars of his perform- 
ing his meſſage, but lets us know by the ſequel that he 
had performed it. It would have clogged the poetical 
narration to have told us how Menelaus waked the he- 
roes to whom he was diſpatched, and had been but a re- 
petition of what the poet had fully deſcribed before : he 
therefore (ſays the ſame author) drops theſe particula- 
rities, and leaves them to be ſupplied by the imagination 
of the reader. It is ſo in painting; the painter does not 
always draw at the full length, but leaves what is wants 
ing to be added by the fancy of the beholder, 
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So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 

With toil protected from the prowling train, 

When the'gaunt lioneſs, with hunger boldy 

Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded 
fold : 214 

Thro' breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they hear; 

Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear 

Ot hounds and men ; they ſtart, they gaze around, 

Watch ev'ry fide, and. turn to ev'ry found. 

Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautious of ſurpriſe, 

Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and 
eyes; | 220 

Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th* affright ; 

And hoſtile Troy was ever full in fight. 

Neſtor with joy the wakeful band ſurvey'd, 

And thus accoſted thro? the gloomy ſhade. 

"Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ ; 

Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of 'Troy. 226 


v. 211. So faithful dogs, &c.) This ſimile is in all its 
parts juſt to the deſcription it is meant to illuſtrate. The 
dogs repreſent the watch, the flock the Greeks, the fold 
their camp, and the wild beaſt that invades them, Hec- _ 
tor. The place, poſture, and circumſtance, are painted 
with the utmoſt life and nature. 

Euſtathius takes notice of one particular 1 in this de- 
ſcription, which ſhews the manner in which their centi - 
nels kept the guard. The poet tells us that they ſat 
down with their arms in their hands. I think that this 


was not ſo prudent a method as is now uſed ; it being 


almoſt impoſſible for a man that ſtands, to drop aſleep, 
whereas one that is ſeated, may eaſily be overpowered by 


the fatigue of a long watch. 
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Watch thus, and Greece fhall live — The hemp ſaid; 
Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 


His ſon, and god-like Merion march'd behind, 


(For theſe the princes to their council join'd) 236 

The trenches paſt, th* aſſembl'd kings around 

In ſilent ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd. 

A place there was yet undefil'd with gore, 

The ſpot where Hector ſtop'd his rage before; 

When night deſcending, from his vengeful hand 

Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band: 236 

(The plain beſide with mangled corpſe was ſpread, 

And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 

There fat the mournful kings: when Neleus' ſon 

The council opening, in theſe words begun. 240 
Is there (ſaid he) a chief ſo greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 


v. 228. Then o'er the trench the following chieftains' led.] 
The reaſon why Neſtor did not open the council within 
the trenches, was with a deſign to encourage the guards, 
and thoſe whom he intended to ſend to enter the Trojan 


camp. It would have appeared unreaſonable to ſend 


others over the entrenchments upon a hazardous enter- 
priſe, and not to have dared himſelf to ſet a foot beyond 
them. This alſo could not fail of inflaming the courage 
of the Grecian ſpies, who would know themſelves not to 
be far from aſſiſtance, while ſo many of the princes were 
paſſed over the ditch as well as they. Euftathias. 


v. 241. Is there (ſaid he) a chief ſo greatly brave.] 


| Neſtor propoſes his defign of ſending ſpies into the Trojan 


army with a great deal of addreſs : he begins with a ge- 
neral ſentence, and will not chooſe any one hero, for 
fear of diſguſting the reſt : had Neſtor named the perſon, 
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Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 

To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome flraggling foe ? 

Or favour'd by the night approach fo near, 245 
Their ſpeech, their counſels, and defigns to hear ? 

If to beſiege our navies they prepare, 5 

Or Troy once more muſt be the ſeat of war? 

This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And paſs unharm'd the dangers of the night; 250 
What fame were his thro' all ſucceeding days, 

While Phcebus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe z 
What gifts his grateful country would beſtow ? 
What muſt not Greece to her deliv'rer owe? 


he would have paid him a compliment that was ſure to 
be attended with the hazard of his life; and that perſon 
might have believed that Neſtor expoſed him to a danger, 
which his honour would not let him. decline; while 
the reſt might have reſented ſuch a partiality, which 
would have ſeemed to give the preference to another 
before them. It therefore was wiſdom in Neſtor to pro- 
poſe the deſign in general terms, whereby all the gallant 
men that offered themſelves ſatisfied their honour, by be. 
ing willing to ſhare the danger with Diomed ; and it was 
no diſgrace to be left behind, after they had offered to 
hazard their lives for their country. Euftathius, 

v. 244. Or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ?] It is worthy ob- 
ſervation with how much caution Neſtor opens this de- 
ſign, and with how much courage Diomed accepts it, 
Neſtor forms it with coolneſs, but Diomed embraces it 
with warmth and reſolution. Neſtor only propoſes that 


| ſome man would approach the enemy, and intercept ſome 


ſtraggling Trojan, but Diomed offers to penetrate the 
very camp. Neſtor was afraid leſt no one ſhould under- 
take it : Diomed overlooks the danger, and preſents 
himſelf, as willing to march againſt the whole army of 
Troy. Euftathius, 

G 3 — 
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A fable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 
With each a fable lambkin by her fide ; 

At ev'ry rite his ſhare ſhould be increas'd, 

And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt. 

Fear held them mute : alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides ſpoke—The man you ſeek, is here. 260 
Thro' yon' black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warriour join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 28635 
Great deeds are done, and great diſcoy'ries made; 
The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire. 

Contending leaders at the word aroſe : 9 
Each gen rous breaſt with emulation glows: 270 
So brave a taſk each Ajax ſtrove to ſhare, _ | 
Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neſtor's valiant heir; 

The Spartan wiſh'd the ſecond place to gain, 

And great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteſt ends: 275 
Thou firſt of warriours, and thou beſt of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 

In this great enterpriſe, is only thine. 

Juſt be thy choice, without affection made; | 
To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid; 280 


v. 280. To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid.) Euſtathius 
remarks, that Agamemnon artfully ſteals away his bro- 
ther from danger; the fondneſs he bears to him makes 
him think him unequat to ſo bold an e and 
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Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother's ſake. 

Then Thus (the God-like Diomed rejoin'd) 
My choice declares the impulſe of my mind, | 
How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 288 
To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands? 
A chief, whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care 
So fam'd, ſo dreadful, in the works of war: 
Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require; 


Wiſdom like his might paſs thro flames of fire. 290 


prefer his ſafety to his glory, He farther adds, that the 
poet intended to condemn that faulty modeſty which 
makes one ſometimes prefer a nobleman before a perſon 
of real worth. To be greatly born is an happineſs, but 
no merit; whereas perſonal virtues ſhew a man worthy 
of that greatneſs to which he is not born. 

It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old 
to go upon theſe parties by night, or undertake thoſe 
offices which are now only the taſk of common ſoldiers. 
Gideon in the book of Judges (as Dacier obſerves) goes 


as a ſpy into the-camp of Midian, though he/ was at that 
time general of the Iſraelites, 


v. 289. Bleſt in his conduct] There required ſome ads 
dreſs in Diomed to make his choice without offending 
the Grecian princes ; each of them might think it an in- 
dignity to be refuſed ſuch a place of honour, Diomed 
therefore chooſes Ulyſſes not becauſe he is braver than 
the reſt, but becauſe he is wiſer. This part of his cha- 


rafter was allowed by all the leaders of the army; and 

none of them thought it a diſparagement to themſelves 

as they were men of valour, to ſee the firſt place given 

to Ulyſſes in point of wiſdom. No doubt but the poet, 

by cauſing Diomed to make his choice, intended to inſi- 

nuate that valour ought I to be tempered with 
| + 
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88 HOME R's ILIA D. Book X. 
It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 

(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me, or to blame: 

Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 

Are loſt on hearers that our merits know. 16 

But let us haſte—Night rolls the hours away, 295 

The red'ning Orient ſhews the coming day, 

The ſtars ſhine fainter on th' ætherial plains, 

And of Night's empire but a third remains. 


wiſdom ; to the end that what is defigned with prudence 
may be executed with reſolution. Euſtathius. | 


v. 291. It fits thee not, to praiſe me or to blame,)] The 
modeſty of Ulyſſes in this paſſage is very remarkable; 
though undoubtedly he' deſerved to be praifed, yet he 
interrupts Diomed rather than he would be a hearer of 
his own commendation. What Diomed ſpoke in praiſe . 
of Ulyſſes, was uttered to juſtify his choice of him to the 
leaders of the army; otherwiſe the praiſe he had given 
him, would have been no better than flattery. Fu- 
ftathius, | 


v. 29 5. 8 Night rolls the hours away, 
The ſtars ſhine fainter on th' ætlierial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains.] 


It has been objected that Ulyſſes is guilty of a threefold 

tautology, when every word he uttered ſhews the necef- 

fity of being conciſe : if the night was nigh ſpent, there 

was the leſs time to loſe in tautologies. But this is ſo far 

from being a fault, that it is a beauty: Ulyſſes dwells 
upon the ſhortneſs of the time before the day appears, in 

order to urge Diomed to the greater ſpeed in proſecuting 
the deſign. Euflathzus. 


v. 298, But a third remains.] One ought to take notice 
with how much exactneſs Homer proportions his inci- 


dents to the time of action: theſe two books take up no 
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Thus having ſpoke, with gen' rous ardour preſt, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. 300 

A two-edg'd falchion Thraſymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 

Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 
Short of its creſt, and with no plume o erſpread: 


more than the compaſs of one night ; and his deſign. 
could not have been executed in any other part of is. 
The poet had before told us, that all the plain was en- 
lightened by the fires of Troy, and conſequently no ſpy 
could paſs over to their camp, till they were almoſt 
ſunk and extinguiſhed, which could not be till near the 
morning. 

It is obſervable that the poet divides the night into 
three parts, from whence we may gather, that the Gre- 
cians had three watches during the night: the firſt and 
ſecond of which were over, when Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet 
out to enter the enemy's camp. Euſftathius. 


v. 301. A two-edg'd falckion Thraſymed the brave, &c. 
It is a very impertinent remark of Scaliger, that Diomed . 
ſhould not have gone from his tent without a ſword. 
The expedition he now goes upon could not be foreſeen 
by him at the time he roſe : he was awaked of a ſudden, 
and ſent in haſte to call ſome of the princes : beſides, 
he went but to council, and even then carried his ſpear 
with him, as Homer had already informed us. I think 
if one were to ſtudy the art of cavilling, there would be 
more occaſion to blame Virgil for what Scaliger praiſes 
him, giving a ſword to Euryalus, when he had one be · 
fore, En. ix. v. 303. | 

v. 303. Then in a leathern helm.) It may not be impro- 
per to obſerve how conformably to the deſign the poet 
rms theſe two heroes: Ulyſſes has a bow and arrows, 
hat he might be able to wound the enemy at a diſtance, 
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(Such as by youths unus'd to arms, are worn; 30g 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn.) 

Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, _ 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd: 

A well-prov'd caſque, with leather braces bound, 


(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd; 310 
Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 

A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus' ſon, | 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 

And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 315 
Molus receiv'd, the pledge of ſocial ties; 


and ſo retard his flight till he could overtake him; and 
for fear of a diſcovery, Diomed is armed with an hel- 
met of leather, that the glittering of it might not betray 
him. E uftathins." 

There is ſome reſemblance i in this whole ſtory to that 
of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgil: and as æbe heroes are 
here ſucceſsful, and in Virgil unfortunate, it was perhaps 
as great an inſtance of Virgil's judgment to deſcribe the 
unhappy youth in a glittering helmet, which occaſioned | 


his diſcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his ſucceſsful 
one in the contrary manner, 


v. 309. A well-prov'd caſque.] Mr. Barnes has a pretty 
remark on this place, that it was probably from this de- 
ſcription, wie dei, that the ancient painters and tra- 
gick Poets conſtantly repreſented Ulyſſes with the Pileus| 
on his head; but this particularity could not be pre 
ſerved with any grace in the tranſlation. 


v. 313. This from Amyntor, &c.] The ſucceſſion of thi 
helmet deſcending from one hero to another, is imitated 
by Virgil! in the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus. 


"1 
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The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs' d, 

And now Ulyſſes' thoughtful temples preſs'd. 

Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 
And dark thro” paths oblique their progreſs take. 

Juſt then, in ſign ſhe favour'd their intent, 321 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent : 

This, tho' ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their view, 
By the ſhrill clang and whiſtling wings, they knew. 
As from the right ſhe ſoar'd, Ulyſſes pray'd, 325 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs d the Maid. 


« Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 
« Cingula ; Tiburti Remulo ditiſſimus olim 

« Quz mittit dona, hoſpitio cam jungeret abſens 
« Cxdicus ; ille ſuo moriens dat habere nepoti: 
« Poſt mortem bello Rutuli pugnaque potiti.“ 


It was anciently a cuſtom to make theſe military preſents 
to brave adventurers. So Jonathan in the firſt book of 
Samuel, fript himſelf of the robe that was upon him, and 


gave it to David; and his garments, even to his ſword, and 


his bow, and his girdle. Ch. xviii. v. 4. 


v. 326, Ulyſſes Hail d the glad omen.] This paſſage ſuf- 
ficiently juſtifies Diomed for his choice of Ulyſſes : Dio- 
med, who was moſt renowoed for valour, might have 
given a wrong interpretation to this omen, and ſo have 
been diſcouraged from proceeding in the attempt. For 
though it really ſignified, that as the bird was not ſeen, 
but only heard by the ſound of its wings, ſo they ſhould 
not be diſcovered by the Trojans, but perform actions 
which all Troy ſhould hear with forrow; yet on the 
other hand it might imply, that as they diſcovered the 
bird by the noiſe of its wings, ſo they ſhould be betrayed 
by the noiſe they ſhould make in the Trojan army. The 
reaſon why Pallas does not ſend the bird that is ſacred 
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O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
O thou! for ever preſent in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils ſurvey ! 330 
Safe may we paſs beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips convey'd ; 
And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of 'Trojans yet unborn. "> Ink 
Then god-like Diomed preferr'd his pray'r : 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas! hear. 
Great Queen of arms, whoſe favour 'Tydeus won, 
As thou defend'ſt the fire, defend the ſon. 
When on Aſopus' banks the banded pow'rs 339 
Of Greece he left, and ſought the Theban tow'rs, 
Peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful ſhow, 
He went a legate, but return'd a foe : 
Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy ſhield, 
He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 
90 now be preſent, Oh celeſtial Maid ! 345 
So ſtill continue to the race thine aid ! N 
A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with ſpreading horns, 
Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 
The heroes pray'd, and Pallas from the ſkies, 
Accords their vow, ſucceeds their enterpriſe. 


to herſelf, but the heron, is becauſe it is a bird of prey, 
and denoted that they ſhould fpoil the Trojans. Eu- 
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Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 
Thro' the black horrours of th* enſanguin'd plain, 

Thro' duſt, thro? blood, o'er arms, and hills of 


ſlain. . | 356 
Nor leſs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy, 


On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ ; 


v. 356. Thro' duft, thro" blood, &c.) Xenophon (ſays 
Euſtathius) has imitated this paſſage ; but what the poet 
gives us in one line, the hiſtorian protracts into ſeveral 
ſentences. Ex di Ante d pdyn, wagiy det, Thy A yav alual, 
wmepveutmy, &. „ When the battle was over, one might 
« behold through the whole extent of the field, the 
« ground dyed red with blood, the bodies of friends and 
cc enemies ſtretched over each other, the ſhields pierced, 
ce the ſpears broken, and the drawn. ſwords, ſome ſcat. 
« tered on the earth, ſome plunged in'the bodies of the 
« lain, and ſome yet graſped in the hands of the ſol- 
46 ders.” 


v. 357. Nor leſs bold Hector, &c.] It is the remark of 
Euſtathius, that Homer ſends out the Trojan ſpy in this 
place in a very different manner from the Grecian oneg 
before. Having been very. particular in deſcribing the 
council of the Greeks, he avoids tiring the reader here 
with parallel circumſtances, and paſſes it in general terme. 
In the firſt, a wiſe old man propoſes the adventure with 
an air of deference ; in the ſecond, a brave young man 
with an air of authority. The one promiſes a ſmall gift, 
but very honourable and certain ; the other a great one, 
but uncertain, and leſs honourable, becauſe it is given as 
a reward. So that Diomed and Ulyſſes are inſpired with 
the love of glory. Dolon is poſſeſſed with a thirſt of 
gain: they proceed with a ſage and circumſpect valour, 
ke with raſhneſs and vanity; they go in conjunction, he 
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Th aſſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd; 
Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos d. 360 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward ? 
Of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take ? 
If now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, 365 
And ſpent with toil neglect the watch of night? 
His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 
Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt ; 

His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 
And his the glory to have ſerv'd ſo well. 370 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 
Dolon his name, Eumedes' only boy. | 


alone; they croſs the fields out of the road, he follows 
the common track. In all there is a contraſt that is ad- 


mirable, and a moral that ſtrikes every reader at firſt 
ſight. 


v. 372. Dolon his name.] It is ſcarce to be conceived 
with what conciſeneſs the poet has here given us the 
name, the fortunes, the pedigree, the office, the ſhapes. 
the ſwiftneſs of Dolon. He ſeems to have been eminent 
for nothing ſo much as for his wealth, though undoubt- 
edly he was by place one of the firſt rank in Troy : Hec- 
tor ſummons him to this aſſembly amongſt the chiefs of 
Troy; nor was he unknown to the Greeks; for Diomed 
immediately after he had ſeized him, calls him by his 
name. Perhaps being an herald, he had frequently 
paſſed between the armies in the execution of his office. 

The ancients obſerved upon this place, that it was the 
office of Dolon which made him offer himſelf to Hector. 
The ſacred character gave him hopes that they would not 
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95 
(Five girls beſide the rev'rend herald told) 
Rich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold; 
Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face, 375 


But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs 1 in the race. 


Hector! (he faid) my courage bids me meet 
This high atchievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firſt exalt thy ſcepter to the ſkies, 

And ſwear to grant me the demanded prize; 380 


violate his perſon, ſnould he happen to be taken; and 
his riches he knew were ſufficient to purchaſe his liberty; 
beſides all which advantages, he had hopes from his 
ſwiftneſs to eſcape any purſuers. Euſlathius. 


v. 375. Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face.) The 
original 1s, 


*0; da re doe pair Im naxdg, M wodonngs 


Which ſome ancient criticks thought to include a contra- 
diction, becauſe the man who is ill ſhaped can hardly be 
fwift in running; taking the word «es as applied in ge- 
neral to the air of the whole perſon. But Ariſtotle ac- 
quaints us that word was as proper in regard to the face 
only, and that it was uſual with the Cretans to call a man 
with a handſome face, 2:4. So that Dolon might want 


a good face, and. vet be well-ſhaped 2 to make an 
excellent racer. Poet. c. 26. 


v. 380. Swear to grant me, &c.] It is evident from 
this whole narration, that Dolon was a man of no worth 


or courage ; his covetouſneſs ſeems to be the ſole motive 
of his undertaking this exploit : and whereas Diomed 
neither defired any reward, nor when promiſed required 
any aſſurance of it; Dolon demands an oath, and will 
not truſt the promiſe of Hector; he every where diſco- 
vers a baſe ſpirit, and by the ſequel it will appear, that 
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Tb' immortal courſers, and the glitt ring car, 
That bear Pelides thro' the ranks! of war. 
Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 
Fulfil thy with, their whole intention know, f 
Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 385 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray.  _ 
The chief then heav'd the golden ſcepter high, 
Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky. | 


this vain boaſter inſtead of diſcovering the army of the 
enemy, becomes a traitor to his own. Euffathius. 


v. 381. Th immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car.] 
Hector in the foregoing ſpeech promiſes the beſt horſes in 
the Grecian army, as a reward'to any one who would un- 
dertake what he propoſed. Dolon immediately demands 
thoſe of Achilles, and confines the general promiſe of 
Hector to the particular horſes of that brave hero. 

There is ſomething very extraordinary i in Hector's tak. 

ing a ſolemn oath, that he will give the chariots and 
ſteeds of Achilles to Dolon. The ancients, ſays Euſta- 
thius, knew not whoſe vanity moſt to wonder at, that of 
Dolon or Hector; the one for demanding this, or the 
other for promiſing it. Though we may take notice, 
that Virgil liked this extravagance ſo well as to imitate 
it, where Aſcanius (without being aſked) promiſes the 
horſes and armour of Turnus to Niſus, on his under- 
taking a like enterpriſe : 

« Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis, 

« Aureus; ipſum illum, clypeum criſtaſque rubentes 

« Excipiam ſort), jam nunc tua premia, Niſe.“ 


Unleſs one ſhould think the raſhneſs of ſuch a promiſe 
better agreed with the ardour of this youthful prince, 
than with the character of an experienced warriour like 
Hector, 7 
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Be witneſs thou ! immortal Lord of all ! 
Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hall : 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, 

And him alone th* immortal ſteeds adorn. 

Thus Hector ſwore : the Gods were call'd in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain: 
A-croſs his back the bended bow he flung, 395 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 

A ferret's downy furr his helmet lin'd, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd, 

Then (never to return) he ſought the ſhore, 399 
And trod the path his feet muſt tread no more. 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along) 

When, on the hollow way, th* approaching tread 
Ulyſſes mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 

O friend! J hear ſome ſtep of hoſtile feet, 405 
Moving this way, or haſt' ning to the fleet; 
Some ſpy perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 
Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain. 
Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace ; 410 
Then ruſh behind him, and prevent his pace. 
But if too ſwift of foot he flies before, 
Confine his courſe along the fleet and ſhore, 
Betwixt the camp and him our ſpears employ, - 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they ſtepp'd aſide, and ſtoop'd their 

head, 415 

(As Dolon pra) behind a heap of dead: 

VoL, III. H 
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Along the path the ſpy unwary flew; 

Soft, at juſt diſtance, both the chiefs purſue. 

So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 

As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 


v. 419, = — — Such the ſpace between, As when two 
teams of mules, &c.] I wonder Euſtathius takes no notice 
of the manner of ploughing uſed by the ancients, which 
is deſcribed in theſe verſes, and of which we have the 
beſt account from Dacier. She is not ſatisfied with the 
explanation given by Didymus, that Homer meant the 
ſpace which mules by their ſwiftneſs gain npon oxen, 
that plough in the ſame field. The Grecians (faya+. 
* ſhe) did not plough in the manner now in uſe. They 
cc firſt broke up the ground with oxen, and then ploughed 
ce jt more lightly with mules. When they employed 
« two ploughs in a field, they meaſured the ſpace they 
« could plough in a day, and ſet their ploughs at the 
two ends of that ſpace, and thoſe ploughs proceeded 
* toward each other. This intermediate ſpace was con- 
« ſtantly fixed, but leſs in proportion for two ploughs of 

oxen than for two of mules ; becauſe oxen are flower, 
and toil more in a field that has not been yet turned 
up, whereas mules are naturally ſwifter, and make 
greater ſpeed in a ground that has already had the 
« firſt ploughing. I therefore believe that what Homer 
% calls inwea, is the ſpace left by the huſbandmen be- 
tween two ploughs of mules which till the ſame field: 
and as this ſpace was ſo much the greater in a field 
already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he ſays of 
mules, that they are ſwifter and fitter to give the ſe- 
cond ploughing than oxen, and therefore diſtinguiſhes 
the field ſo ploughed by the epithet of deep, veiore 
gabeinę for that was a certain ſpace of ſo many acres or 
perches, and always larger than in a field as yet un- 
tilled, which being heavier and more difficult, re. 
& quired the interval to be ſo much the leſs between two 
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(To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 
When now new fufrows part th* approaching 
ploughs. 
Now Dolon liſt ning heard them as they paſt ; 
Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his haſte, 
Till ſcarce at diſtance of a javlin's throw, 425 
No voice ſucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 
As when two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind; 
Or chaſe thro' woods obſure the trembling hind ; 
Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd ſtill turn the flying prey: 
So faſt, and with ſuch fears the Trojan flew z 
So cloſe, fo conſtant, the bold Greeks purſue. 
Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls ; 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd; a gen'rous thought 
(Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 43 


439 


1 ploughs of oxen, becauſe they could not diſpatch fo 
% much work. Homer could not have ſerved himſelf 
&« of a juſter compariſon for a thing that paſſed in the 
« fields; at the ſame time he ſhews his experience in the 
« art of agriculture, and gives his verſes a moſt agree- 
« able orpament, as indeed all the images drawn from 
ce this art are peculiarly entertaining.” 

This manner of meaſuring a ſpace of ground by a 
compariſon from ploughing, ſeems to have been cuſto- 
mary in thoſe times, from that paſſage in the firit book 
of Samuel, ch. xiv. v. 14. And the firſt ſlaughter which 
Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was about twenty 
men, within as it were half a furrow of an acre of land, 
which a yoke of oxen might plough. 
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Leſt on the foe ſome forward Greek advance, 
And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 
Then thus aloud : who'er thou art, remain ; 
This javlin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, | 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt ; 
Then fix'd in earth. Againſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ſtood propp'd, and quiver'd as he ſtood ; 
A ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; 445 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : 
The panting warriours ſeize him as he ſtands, 

And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow. 450 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 

And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Ulyſſes made this wiſe reply; 

Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 


v. 444. Quiver'd as he flood, &c.] The poet here gives 
us a very lively picture of a perſon in the utmoſt agonies 
of fear: Dolon's ſwiftneſs forſakes him, and he ſtands 
ſhackled by his cowardice. The very words expreſs 
the thing he deſcribes by the broken turn of the Greek 
verſes. And ſomething like it is aimed at in the Engliſh, 


— — — — —- 6} a ton, Tdgonoty Te 
BauCaiywy* agatog de d pbpan yiver” ad. 
XAwerg ura Teieg, 


v. 454: Be bold, nor fear to die.] It is obſervable what 
caution the poet here uſes in reference to Dolon : Ulyſſes 
does not make him any promiſes of life, but only bids 
him very artfully not to think of dying: ſo that when 
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What moves thee, ſay, when ſleep has clos'd the 
ſight, 455 

To roam the ſilent fields in dead of night? 5 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, 
By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Thro' heaps of carnage, to deſpoil the dead? 460 

Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 
(Still, as he ſpoke, his limbs with horrour ſhook) 
Hither I came, by Hector's words deceiv'd ; 
Much did he promiſe, raſhly I believ'd : 
No leſs a bribe than great Achilles' car, 465 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of war, 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make ; 
To learn what counſels, what reſolves you take : 
If now ſubdu'd, you fix your hopes on flight, 469 
And tir'd with toils, neglect the watch of night? 

Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulyſſes, with a ſcornful ſmile, replies) 

1 


Diomed kills him, he was not guilty of a breach of pro- 
miſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by the art and 
ſubtlety of Ulyſſes, than by his falſhood. Dolon's under- 
ſtanding ſeems entirely to be diſturbed by his fears ; he 
was ſo cautious as not to believe a friend juſt before 
without an oath, but here he truſts an enemy without fo 
much as a promiſe. Euflathius. 


v. 467. Urg'd me, unwilling.) It is obſervable that the 
cowardice of Dolon here betrays him into a falſhood : 
though Euſtathius is of opinion that the word in the ori- 
ginal means no more than contrary to my judgment. 
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Far other rulers choſe proud ſteeds demand, 
And ſcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Ev'n great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 475 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal dame. 
But ſay, be faithful, and the truth recite ! 
Where lies encamp'd the Trojan chief to-night? 
Where ſtand his courſers? in what quarter ſleep 
Their other princes? tell what watch they keep: 480 
Say, ſince their conqueſt, what their counſels are; 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to Ilion's walls transfer the war. 

Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes' ſon: 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue ſhall own. 
Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 486 
A council holds at Ilus' monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake 
Where - Ser yon' fires aſcend, the Trojans wake: 


v. 478. Where lies encamp d.] The night was now very 
far advanced, the morning approached, and the two he- 
roes had their whole deſign ſtill to execute: Ulyſſes there - 
fore complies with the neceſſity of the time, and makes 
his queſtions very ſhort, though at the ſame very full. 
In the like manner when Ulyſſes comes to ſhew Diomed 


the chariot of Rheſus, he uſes a ſudden tranſition without 
the uſual form of ſpeaking. 


v. 488. No certain guards.) Homer, to give an air of 
probability to this narration, lets us underſtand that the 
Trojan camp might eaſily be entered without diſcovery, 
becauſe there were no centinels to guard it. This might 
happen partly through the ſecurity which their late ſuc- 
ceſs had thrown them into, and partly through the fa- 


1 
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Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 490 


Safe in their cares, th* auxiliar forces ſleep, 
Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Diſcharge their ſouls of half the fears of war. 
Then ſleep thoſe aids among the Trojan train, 
(Enquir'd the chief) or ſcatter'd oer the plain? 495 
To whom the ſpy : 'Their pow'rs they thus diſpoſe: 
The Pæons, dreadful with their bended bows, 
The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaſt. 
Not diſtant far, lie higher on the land 500 
The Lycian, Myſian, and Mzonian band, 
And Phrygia's horſe, by Thymbras' ancient wall; 
The Thracians utmoſt, and apart from all. | 
Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 


Led on by Rheſus, great Eioneus' ſon : 505 | 


I faw his courſers in proud triumph go, 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow : 


tigues of the former day. Beſides which, Homer gives 
us another very natural reaſon, the negligence of rhe 


auxiliar forces, who being foreigners, had nothing to 
loſe by the fall of Troy. 


v. 489. Where-&er yon" fires aſcend.) This is not to be 
underſtood of thoſe fires which Hector commanded to be 
kindled at the beginning of this night, but only of the 
houſhold fires of the Trojans, diſtin& from the auxiliars. 
The expreſſion in the original is ſomewhat remarkable 
but implies thoſe people that were nRives of Troy: 
i-iz and toxdpz wugi; ſignifying tle ſame thing. So that 
icing x and toxaga; ixuv mean to have houſes or hearths 
in Troy, Euftathins, 
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Rich ſilver plates his ſhining car infold ; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 

No mortal ſhoulders ſuit the glorious load, 510 

Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a God ! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains ; *till your return reveal, 

The truth or falſhood of the news I tell. 515 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: | 

Think not to live, tho? all the truth be ſhown :; 

Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ſtrife 

To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Qr that again our camps thou may'ſt explore ? 

No—once a traitor, thou betray'ſt no more. 52 
Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 

With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 

Like light'ning ſwift the wrathful falchion flew, 

Divides the neck, and-cuts the nerves in two; 525 

One inſtant ſnatch'd his trembling ſoul to hell, 


The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 


'The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 

The wolf's grey hide, th* unbended bow and ſpear ; 
Theſe great Ulyſſes lifting to the ſkies, 530 
To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 


v. 525. Divides the neck.) It may ſeem a piece of bar- 
barity in Diomed to kill Dolon thus, in the very a& of 
ſupplicating for mercy. Euftathius anſwers, that it was 
very neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo, for fear, if he had 
deferred his death, he might have cried out to the Tro- 
jans, who Wing k his voice, would have been upon their 
guard. 
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Great queen of arms ! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 

And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toil: 

Thee firſt of all the heav'nly hoſt we praiſe ; _ 

O ſpeed our labours, and direct our ways! 535 

This ſaid, the ſpoils with dropping gore defac'd, 

High on a ſpreading tamariſł he plac'd ; 

Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the 

plain, 

To guide their footſteps to , the place again. 539 
Thro' the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 

Slipp'ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields, 

Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in ſleep the labours of the day. 

Rang'd in three lines they view the proſtrate band : 

The horſes yok d beſide each warriour ſtand ; 545 

Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 

Thro' the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd ; 

Amidſt lay Rheſus, ſtretch'd in fleep profound, 

And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound, 

The welcome ſight Ulyſſes firſt deſcries, 550 

And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the courſers, and the car behold ! 

Deſcrib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 

Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 

Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untie; 555 

Or if thy ſoul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 

Urge thou the ſlaughter, while ſeize the ſteeds. 
Pallas (this ſaid) her hero's boſom warms, 

Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms; 


* 
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Where · e er he paſs d, a purple ſtream purſud; 360 
His thirſty falchion, fat with hoſtile blood, 

Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd thro' the ſhore. 

So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 

O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On ſheep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey, 
Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 

Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 
Ulyſſes following, as his partner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each ſlaughter'd warriour drew; 
The milk-white courſers ſtudious to convey 

Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way; 

Left the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should ſtart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 575 
Now twelve diſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they found 
Tydides' falchion fix d him to the ground. | 
Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent ; 

A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 


v. 578. Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent.) All the 
circumſtances of this action, the night, Rheſus buried 
in a profound ſleep, and Diomed with the fword in his 
hand hanging over the head of that prince, furniſhed 
Homer with the idea of this fiction, which repreſents 
Rheſus dying faſt-aſleep, and as it were beholding his 
enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into his boſom. 
This image is very natural, for a man in this condition 
awakes no farther than to ſee confuſedly what environs 
him, and to think it not a reality, but a viſion, Eufla- 
thius, Dacier. 
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Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: 580 
So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 

Ulyſſes now the ſnowy ſteeds detains, - 

And leads them, faſten'd by the filver reins ; 
Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along ; 

(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus' chariot hung.) 585 
Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire ; 

But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire ; 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 

To ſend more heroes to th' infernal ſhade, 

Drag off the car where Rheſus' armour lay, 

Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 

While unreſolv'd the ſon of Tydeus ſtands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 
Enough, my ſon, from farther ſlaughter ceaſe, 
Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace ; 595 

Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the hoſtile Gods of Troy. 

The voice divine confeſs'd the martial Maid; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey'd ; 

The courſers fly before Ulyſſes bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter - ſnow. 

Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd : the God of light 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark d Minerva's flight, 
Saw Tydeus' ſon with heay'nly ſuccour bleſt, 
And vengeful anger fill'd his ſacred breaſt. 60g 
Swift to the Trojan camp deſcends the Pow'r, 

And wakes Hippocoon in the morning-hour, 


7, 607. And wakes Hippocoon.) Apollo's waking the 
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108 HOME RS ILIAD. Book X. 
(On Rheſus? fide accuſtom'd to attend, | 
A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend.) | 
He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, 610 
An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood, | 
The yet- warm Thracians panting on the coaſt; 
For each he wept, but for his Rheſus moſt: 
Now while on Rheſus' name he calls in vain, 
The gath'ring tumult ſpreads o'er all the plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 
And wond'ring view the ſlaughters of the night. 
Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the ſhade 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 
Ulyſſes ſtopp'd ; to him 'Tydides bore 60 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: ; 
Then mounts again ; again their nimble feet 
'The courſers ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 
Old Neſtor firſt perceiv'd th' approaching ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 625 


Trojans is only an allegory to imply that the light of the 


morning awakened them. Euffathius. 


v. 624. Old Neſtor firſt perceiv'd, &c.] It may with an 
appearance of reaſon be aſked, whence it could be that 
Neſtor, whoſe ſenſe of hearing might be ſuppoſed to be 
impaired by his great age, ſhould be the firſt perſon 
among ſo many youthful warriours who hears the tread 
of the horſes feet at a diſtance ? Euſtathius anſwers, that 
Neſtor had a particular concern for the ſafety of Diomed 
and Ulyſſes on this occaſion, as he was the perſon who, 
by propoſing the undertaking, had expoſed them to a 
very ſignal danger ; and conſequently his extraordinary 
care for their preſervation, did more than ſupply the diſ- 
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Methinks the noiſe of tramp'ling ſteeds I hear, 

Thick ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear; 1 

Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trojan breed 

(So may, ye Gods ! my pious hopes ſucceed) 

The great Tydides and Ulyfles bear, 630 

Return'd triumphant with this prize of war. 

Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain !) 

The chiefs out-number'd'by the Trojan train ; 

Perhaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore ; 

Or oh ! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo] the chiefs appear, 

And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs their fear: 

With words of friendſhip and extended hands 

They greet the kings; and Neſtor firſt demands: 
Say thou, whoſe praiſes all our hoſt proclaim, 

Thou living glory of the Grecian name 641 

Say whence theſe courſers? by what chance be- 

ſtow'd, 

The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God ? 

Not thoſe fair ſteeds ſo radiant and fo gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 

Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field; 

But ſure *till now no courſers ſtruck my fight 

Like theſe, conſpicuous thro” the ranks of fight. 

advantage of his age. This agrees very well with what 

immediately follows ; for the old man breaks out into a 

tranſport at the ſight of them, and in a wild fort of joy 

aſks ſome queſtions, which could not have proceeded 


from him, but while he was under that happy ſurpriſe, 
Euftathius. #3 
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Some God, I deem, (conferred the glorious prize, 
Bleſt as ye are, and fav'rites of the ſkies ; 651 
The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 


And“ her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 


Father ! not ſo, (ſage Ithacus rejoin'd) 
The gifts of heav'n are of a nobler kind. 655 
Of Thracian lineage are the fteeds ye view, 
Whoſe hoſtile king the brave Tydides flew ; 


Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around, 


And twelve beſide lay gaſping on the ground. 


Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Dolon came, 660 
A wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, 
By Hector ſent our forces to explore, 
He now lies headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. 

Then ofer the trench the bounding courſers flew ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 


Minerva. 

v. 656. Of Thracian lineage, &c.] It is obſervable, 
fays Euſtathius, that Homer in this place unravels the ſe- 
ries of this night's exploits, and inverts the order of the 
former narration. This is partly occaſioned by a neceſ- 
fity of Neſtor's enquiries, and partly to relate the fame 
thing in a different way, that he might not tire the reader 
with an exact repetition of what he knew before. 


v. 659. And twelve bejide, &c.] How comes it to paſs 
that the poet ſhould here call Dolon the thirteenth that 
was ſlain, whereas he had already numbered up thirteen 
beſides him? Euſtathius anſwers, that he mentions Rhe- 
ſus by himſelf, by way of eminence. Then coming to 
recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of them ; ſo 


that taking Rheſus ſeparately, Dolon will make the thir- 
teenth, 
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Straight to Tydides' high pavilion borne, 

The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ſtall adorn : 

The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour, to his ſhips convey'd, 670 
High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes laid, 

A trophy deſtin'd to the blue-ey'd Maid. 

Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring main: 
Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 

In due repaſt indulge the gemal hour, 
And firſt to Pallas the libations pour: 


v. 674. They cleanſe their bodies in the main, æc.] We 
have here a regimen very agreeable to the ſimplicity and 
auſterity of the old heroick times, Theſe warriours 
plunge into the ſea to waſh themſelves ; for the ſalt wa- 
ter is not only more purifying than any other, but more 
corroborates the nerves. They afterwards enter into 
a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, which by ſoftening 
and moiſtening the fleſh prevents too great a diſſipation, 
and reſtores the natural ſtrength. Euftathius, 


v. 677. In due repaſt, &c.] It appears from hence with 
what preciſeneſs Homer diſtinguiſhes the time of theſe 
actions. It is evident from this paſſage, that immedi- 
ately after their return, it was day- light; that being the 
time of taking ſuch a repaſt as is here deſcribed. 

I cannot conclude the notes to this book without ob- 
ſerving, that what ſeems the principal beauty of it, and 
what diſtinguiſhes it among all the others, 1s the liveli- 
neſs of its paintings: the reader ſees the moſt natural 
night ſcene in the world; he is led ſtep by ſtep with the 
adyenturers, and made the companion of all their expec- 
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They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 
And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of 


wine. 680 


tations, and uncertainties. We ſee the very colour of 
the ſky, know the time to a minute, are impatient while 
the heroes are arming, our imagination ſteals out after 
them, becomes privy to all their doubts, and even to the 
ſecret wiſhes of their hearts ſent up to Minerva. We are 
alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his very foot- 
ſteps, aſſiſt the two chiefs in purſuing him, and ſtop juſt 
with the ſpear that arreſts him. We are perfectly ac 
quainted with the ſituation of all the forces, with the fi- 
gure in which they lie, with the diſpoſition of Rheſus and 
the Thracians, with the poſture of his chariot and horſes. 
The marſhy ſpot of ground where Dolon is killed, the 
tamariſk, or aquatick plants upon which they hang his 
ſpoils, and the reeds that are heaped together to mark 
the place, are circumſtances the moſt p;Fureſque imagin- 
able. And though it muſt be owned, that the human 
figures in this piece are excellent, and diſpoſed in the 
propereſt actions; I cannot but confeſs my opinion, that 
the chief beauty of it is in the proſpect, a finer than 
which was never drawn by any pencil. 
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The third Battle, and the acts of Agamemnon. 


AGAMEMNON having armed himſelf, leads the Grecians 
to battle: Hector prepares the Trojans to receive them; 
aulile Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva give the fignals of 
war. Agamemuon bears all before him; and Hector is 
commanded by Jupiter (who ſends Iris for that purpoſe) to 
decline the engagement, till the king ſhall be wounded and 
retire from the field. He then makes a great ſlaughter of 
the enemy; Ulyſſes and Diomed put a flop to him for a time; 
but the latter being wounded by Paris, is obliged to deſert - 
his companion, who is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wounded, 
and in the utmoſt danger, till Menelaus and Ajax reſcue 
him. Hector comes againſt Ajax, but that hero alone op- 
poſes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. In the mean time 
 Machaon, in the other wing of the army, is pierced with 
an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Neflor's 
chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action from his ſhip) 
ſent Patroclus to enquire which of the Greeks was wounded 
in that manner? Neftor entertains him in his tent with an 
account of the accidents of the day, and a long recital of 
fome former wars which he remembered, tending to put 
Patroclus upon perſuading Achilles to fight for his country- 
men, or at leaſt permit Him to do it, clad in Achilles's ar- 
mour. Patroclus in his return meets Eurypylus alſo wound- 
ed, and aſſiſts him in that difireſs. 

This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the 
poem; and the ſame day, with its various actions and ad- 
Ventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and part of the 
eighteenth books. The ſcene lies in the field near the no- 
aument of Ilus. | e 


THE 


* ELEVENTH BOOK 


| OF THE 
1 


H E ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with facred light: 


* As Homer's invention is in nothing more wonderful, 
than in the great variety of characters with which his 
poems are diverſified, ſo his judgment appears in nothing 
more exact, than in that propriety with which each cha- 
rater is maintained. But this exactneſs muſt be collected 
by a diligent attention to his conduct through the whole 
and when the particulars of each character are laid to- 
gether, we ſhall find them all proceeding from the ſame 
temper and diſpoſition of the perſon. If this obſerya- 
tion be neglected, the poet's conduct will loſe much of 
its true beauty and harmony. 5 

I fancy it will not be unpleaſant to the reader, to conſider 
the picture of Agamemnon, drawn by ſo maſterly an hand 
as that of Homer, in its full length, after having ſeen him 
in ſeveral views and lights ſince the beginning of the poem. 

He is a maſter of policy and ſtratagem, and maintains 
a good underſtanding with his council; which was but 
neceſſary, conſidering how many different, independent 
nations and intereſts he had to manage : he ſeems fully 
conſcious of his own ſuperiour anthority, and e 
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ders in his ſingle perſon. 


our eſteem, as we grow acquainted with him; ſo that he 


116 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XI. 
When baleful Eris, ſent by Jove's command, 5 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, 


knows the time when to exert it : he is perſonally very 


valiant, but not without ſome mixture of fierceneſs : 
highly reſentful of the injuries done his family, even 


more than Menelaus himſelf : warm both in his paſſions 
and affections, particularly in the love he bears his bro- 
ther. In ſhort, he is (as Homer himſelf in another place 


deſcribes him) both a good king, and a great warriour. 


AA, Sa 7 ayal®-, xgarigc; 7" alxpunTig. 

It is very obſervable how this hero riſes in the eſteem 
of the reader as the poem advances : it opens with many 
eircumſtances very much to the diſadvantage of his cha- 
racter; he inſults the prieſt of Apollo, and outrages 
Achilles: but in the ſecond book he grows ſenſible of the 
effects of his raſhneſs, and takes the fault entirely upon 
himſelf: in the fourth he ſhews himſelf a (kilful com- 
mander, by exhorting, reproving, and performing all the 
offices of a good general : in the eighth he is deeply 
touched by the ſufferings of his army, and makes all the 
peoples calamities his own : in the ninth he endeavours 
to reconcile himſelf to Achilles, and condeſcends to be 
the petitioner, becauſe it is for the publick good: in the 
tenth finding thoſe endeavours ineffectual, his concern 
keeps him the whole night awake, in contriving all poſſi- 
ble methods to aſſiſt them: and now in the eleventh, as 
it were reſolving himſelf to ſupply the want of Achilles, 
he grows prodigiouſly in his valour, and performs won- 


Thus we ſee Agamemnon continually winning upon 


ſeems to be like that Goddeſs the poet deſcribes, who was 
low at the firſt, but riſing by degrees, at laſt reaches the 
yery heavens, 

v. 5. When baleful Eris, &c.] With what a wonderful 
ſublimity does the poet begin this book ? He awakens the 


Book XI. HOME RS ILIA D. 117 
Thro' the red ſkies her bloody ſign extends, 
And wrapt in tempeſts, o'er the fleet deſcends. ; 
High on Ulyſſes? bark, her horrid ſtand 
She took, and thunder'd thro? the ſeas and land. 10 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the found, 
Whoſe ſhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black Fury thro' the Grecian throng 
With horrour ſounds the loud Orthian ſong: 
The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each boſom boils, each warriour ſtarts to arms. 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 3 


reader's curioſity, and ſounds an alarm to the approach- 
ing battle. With what magnificence does he uſher in the 
deeds of Agamemnon ? He ſeems for a while to have loſt 
all view of the main battle, and lets the whole action of 
the poem ſtand ſtill, to attend the motions of this ſingle 
hero. Inſtead of a herald, he brings down the Goddeſs 
to enflame the army; inſtead of a trumpet, or ſuch war- 
like muſick, Juno aad Minerva thunder over the field ot A 
battle: Jove rains down drops of blood, and averts his 
eyes from ſuch a ſcene of horrours. | 

By the Goddeſs Eris is meant that ardour and impa - 
tience for the battle which now inſpired the Grecian 
army; they who juſt before were almoſt in deſpair, now 


burn for the fight, and breathe nothing but war. Eufla- 
thius. 


v. 14. Orthian ſong.) This is a kind of an Odaic ſong, 
invented and ſung on purpoſe to fire the ſoul to noble 
deeds in war. Such was that of Timotheus before Alex. 
ander the Great, which had ſuch an influence. upon him, 
that he leaped from his ſeat, and laid hog. on his Kd g 
Euftathius, ; . 4 
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118 HOMER% ILIAD. Book Xt. 


The king of men his hardy hoſts inſpires 19 
With loud command, with great example fires ; 
Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt 
His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. 

And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around 

In ſhining greaves, with filver buckles bound : 
The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, 25 
The ſame which once king Cinyras poſſeſt: 

(The fame of Greece and her aſſembled hoſt 

Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt; 
Twas then the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in vain.) 30 
Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, | 


Twice ten of tin, and twelve of duQtile gold; 
Three glittring dragons to the gorget riſe, 


Whoſe imitated ſcales, againſt the ſkies | 
Reflected various light, and arching bow'd, 35 
Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhow'ry cloud. 
(Jove's wond'rous bow, of three celeſtial dyes, 
Plac'd as a ſign to man amid the ſkies.) 


v. 26. King Cinyras.] It is a this bange of 
Cinyras, king of Cyprus, alludes to a true hiſtory ; and 


what makes it the more ſo, is, that this iſland was fa» 
mous for its mines of ſeveral metals. Fuflathius. 


v. 35. Archiag bow'd, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves, that 
the poet intended to repreſent the bending figure of theſe 
ſerpents as well as their colour, by comparing them to 
rainbows. Dacier obſerves here how cloſe a parallel this 
paſſage of Homer bears to that in Geneſis, where God 
tells Noab, I kave ſet my bow in the clouds, that it may * 
for a fign of the covenant between me and the earth, 


Book XI. HOMER ILIAD. 119 
A radiant baldrick o'er his ſnoulder tyd. 
Suſtain'd the. ſword that glitter'd at his ſide: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a ſilver ſheath encas'd © | 
The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 
His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay d, 
That round the warriour caſt a dreadful ſhade ; / 
Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, - - 45 
And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd ; . 
Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 
And cireling terrours fill'd th* expreſſive ſhield :. : 
Within its concave hung a ſilver thong, | 
On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along, 50 
His azure length in eaſy waves extends ' 
Till in three heads th' embroider'd monſter ends. - 
Laſt o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; 
And in his hands two ſteely javJins wields, 55 1 
That blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the fields. 

That inſtant Tho, and the martial Maid 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid ; 8 
High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, 
And leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 60 

Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bound 
The ſquires reſtrain'd : the foot, with thoſe who 

wield 


The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field. 


v. 63. The foot, with thoſe able wield The-dighter arms, | 
raſh forward.} _—_ we ſee the order of battle is in- 8 - 
14 3 


120 HOME Rs ILIA D. Bock XI. 
To ſecond theſe, in cloſe array combin d, 65 
The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable wings behind. 
Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 
As with the light the warriour's toils begun. 
Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtilld 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field; 


70 
The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, | 
And all the ſlaughters that muſt ſtain the day. 
Near Ilus' tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the riſing ground, 
There wiſe Polydamas and Hector ſtood ; 54S 


Aineas, honour'd as a guardian God 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine ; 
The brother warriours af Antenor's line; 


verted, and oppoſite to that which Neſtor propoſed in the 
fourth book: for it is the cavalry which is there ſuſtained 
by the infantry ; here the infantry by the cavalry. But 
to deliver my opinion, I believe it was the nearneſs of 
the enemy that obliged Agamemnon to change the diſ- 
poſition of the battle: he would break their battalions 
with his infantry, and complete their defeat by his ca- 
valry, which ſhould fall upon the flyers. Dacier. 


v. 70, Red drops of blood.) Theſe prodigies, with which 
Homer embelliſhes his poetry, are the ſame with thoſe | 
which hiſtory relates not as grnaments, but as truths. 
Nothing is more common in hiſtory than ſhowers of blood, 
and philoſophy gives us the reaſon of them: the two 
| battles which had been fought on the plains of Troy, 

had ſo drenched them with blood, that a great quantity 
of it might be exhaled in vapours, and carried into the 
air, and being there condenſed, fall down again in dewg 


and drops of the ſame colour, Euftathius. See notes on 
lib. xvi. v. 560, 


Book XI. HOMER ILIAD. 127 
With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face 3 | 
And fair proportion, match'd th? etherial race; 80 
Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 

As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 

Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 
Thus thro? the ranks appear'd the god- like man, 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van ; 86 
While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as lightning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 89 
Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 


v. 83. As the red ſtar.] We have juſt ſeen at full length 
the picture of the general of the Greeks : here we ſee 
Hector beautifully drawn in miniature. This proceeded: 
from the great judgment of the poet : it was neceſſary to 
ſpeak fully of Agamemnon, who was to be the chief 
hero of this battle, and briefly of Hector, who had ſo 
often been ſpoken of at large before. This is an inſtance 
that the poet well knew when to be congiſe, and when 
to be copious, It is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be 
more happily imagined, than this fimilitude : it is fo 
lively, that we ſee Hector ſometimes ſhining in arms. 
at the head of his troops; and then 1mmediately loſe 


ſight of him, while he retires in the ranks of the army. 
Euſtathius. 


v. 89. 4s ſweating reapers.] It will be neceſſary for the 
underſtanding of this ſimilitude, to explain the method 


of mowing in Homer's days: they mowed in the ſame 
manner as they ploughed, beginning at the extremes of 
the field, which was equally divided, and proceeded till 


322 HOME RS ILIA D. Book XI. 
Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 
Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet: 
So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 
And falling ranks are firow'd on ev'ry fide. 
None ſtoop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight; 95 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight. 
Not rabid wolves more fierce conteſt their prey; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 
And drinks large ſlaughter at her ſanguine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all th' immortal train, 
Swells the red horrours of this direful plain: 
The Gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang d in bright order on the Olympian hill; 
But gen'ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 
And each accus'd the partial will of Jove. 
Wa Meanwhile apart, ſuperiour, and alone, 
] |; Th' eternal-Monarch, on his awful throne, 
: Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory fat ; 
And fix'd, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of fate. 110 
On earth he turn'd his all- conſid'ring eyes, 
And mark'd the ſpot where Ilion's tow'rs ariſe z 
The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 
The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 


they met in the middle of it. By this means they raiſed 
an emulation between both parties, which ſhould finiſh 
their ſhare firſt. If we conſider this cuſtom, we ſhall find 
it a very happy compariſon to the two armies advancing 
11 againſt each other, together with an exact reſemblance 
k in every circumſtance the poet intended to illuſtrate, 
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Thus dls the. morning-beams increaſing 
bright -- 17/1 ET ? © 
O'er heav'n's pure azure fortad the growing light, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But now . (what time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 
The weary woodman n his ſparing meal, 120 


v. 119. What time in 3 vale The Weary 
aooodman, &.] One may gather from hence, that in 
Homer's time they did not meaſure the day by hours, but 
by the progreſſion of the ſun ; and diſtinguiſhed the parts 
of it by the moſt noted employments; as in the xiith of 
the Odyſſey, v. 439. from the riſing of the judges, and 
here from the dining of the labourer, 

It may perhaps be entertaining to the reader to ſee a 
general account of the menſuration of time among the 
ancients, which I ſhall take from Spondanus. At the 
beginning of the world it is certain there was no diſtinc- 
tion of time but by the light and darkneſs, and the whole 
day was included in the general terms of the evening 
and the morning, Munſter makes a pretty obſervation 
upon this cuſtom : our long-lived forefathers (ſays he) 
had not ſo much occaſion to be exact obſervers how the 
day paſſed, as their frailer ſons, whoſe ſhortneſs of life 
makes it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh every part of time, and 
ſuffer none of it to flip away without their obſervation. 

It is not improbable but that the Chaldzans, many 
ages after the flood, were the firſt who divided the day 
into hours; they being the firſt who applied themſelves 
with any ſucceſs to aſtrology. The moſt ancient ſun-dial 
we read of, is that of Achaz, mentioned in the ſecond 
book of Kings, ch. xx. about the time of the building 
of Rome: but as theſe were of no uſe in clouded days, 
and in the night, there was another invention of mea 
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24 HOMER ILIAD. 


When his tir'd arms refuſe the ax to rear, 
And claim a reſpite from the ſilvan war; 


ſuring the parts of time by water; but that not being 
ſufficiently exact, they laid it aſide for another by ſand. 

It is certain the uſe of dials was earlier among the 
Greeks than the Romans; it was above three hundred 


years after the building of Rome before they knew any 


thing of them ; but yet they had divided the day and 
night into twenty-four hours, as appears from Varro and 
Macrobius, though they did not 'count the hours as we 
do, numerically, but from midnight to midnight, and 
diſtinguiſhed them by particular names, as by the cock - 
crowing, the dawn, the mid-day, Sc. The firſt ſun- 
dial we read of among the Romans which divided the 


day into hours, 1s mentioned by Pliny, lib. i. cap. 20 


fixed upon the temple of Quirinus by L. Papyrius the 
cenſor, about the twelfth year of the wars with Pyrrhus. 
But the firſt that was of any uſe to the publick, was ſet 
up near the roſtra in the forum by Valerius Meſfala the 
conſul, after the taking of Catana in Sicily; from whence 
it was brought, thirty years after the firſt had been ſet 
up by Papyrius : but this was ſtill an imperfect one, the 
Lnes of it not exactly correſponding with the ſeveral 
hours. Yet they made uſe of it many years, till Q. 
Marcius Philippus placed another by it, greatly improved 
but theſe had ſtill one common defect of being uſeleſs in 


the night, and when the ſkies were overcaſt, All theſe 


inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipio Naſica, ſome 
years after, meaſured the day and night. into hours from 
the dropping of water. 

Vet near this time, it may be gathered that ſun dials 
were very frequent in Rome, from a fragment preſerved 


by Aulus Gellius, and aſcribed to Plautus: the lines are 


ſo beautiful, that I cannot deny the reader the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing them. They are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by 
an hungry paraſite, upon a fight of one of thele dials. 


| | 8 a) Te 
Book Xl. HOMER ILIAD. 125 
But not till half the proſtrate foreſts lay | 


Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos'd to day) 


Then, nor *till then, the Greeks impulſive might 125 
Pierc'd the black Phalanx, and let in the light. 


Great Agamemnon then the ſlaughter led, 
And ſlew Bienor at his people's head: 


Whoſe ſquire Olleus, with a ſudden ſpring, 
Leap'd from the chariot, to revenge his king, 130 
« Ut illum Dit perdant, primus qui horas repperit, 
cc 79 adeo primus ſtatuit heic ſolarium : 
ui mihi comminuit miſero, articulatim, diem ! 
« Nam me puero uterus hic erat ſolarium, 
« Multo omnium iftorum optimum & veriſſumum ; ; 
« Ubi iſte monebat eſſe, nifi cum nihil erat. 
« Nunc etiam quod eſt, non eſt, niſi Soli lubet: 
« Itaque adeo jam oppletum eſt oppidum ſolariis, 
« Major pars populi aridi reptant fame.“ 


We find frequent mention of the hours in the courſe of | 
this poem; but to prevent any miſtake, it may not be 
improper to take notice, that they muſt always be un- 


derſtood to mean the FRE; and not the diviſion of the 
day by hours. 


v. 125. The Greeks impulſive b ] We had juſt before 
ſeen that all the Gods were withdrawn from the battle; 


that Jupiter was reſolved, even againſt the inclinations of 
them all, to honour the Trojans. Yet we here ſee the 

Greeks breaking through them ; the love the poet bears 
to his countrymen makes him aggrandize their valour 
and over-rule even the decrees of fate. To vary his 
battles, he ſuppoſes the Gods to be abſent this day ; and 
they are no ſooner gone, but the courage of the Greeks 


prevails, even againſt the determination of Jupiter. 
Euſtathius. 
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126 HOME Rs ILIAD. 

But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 

Which pierc'd his brain, and reren him on the 

ground. | 

Atrides ſpoil'd, and left them on the plain : 

Vain was their youth, their glitt'ring armour vain : 

Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 1 35 

Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two ſons of Priam next to battle move, 

The product one of marriage, one of love; 

In the ſame car the brother warriours ride, 129 

This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 

Far other taſk ! than when they wont to keep, 

On Ida's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep. 

Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found, 

And captive led, with pliant oſiers bound; 


v. 135. Naked to the ſty.] Euſtathius refines upon this 
place, and believes that Homer intended, by particu» 
larizing the whiteneſs of the limbs, to ridicule the effe- 
minate education of theſe unhappy youths. But as ſuch 
an interpretation may be thought below the majeſty of 
an epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to inſult the un- 
fortunate, I thought it better to give the paſſage an 
air of . compaſſion. As the words are equally capable of 
either meaning, I imagined the reader would be more 
pleaſed with the humanity of the one, than with the ſa» 
tire of the other. 


v. 143. Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found.) Ho- 
mer, ſays Euſtathius, never lets any opportunity paſs of 


- mentioning the hero of his poem, Achilles: he gives 


here an inſtance of his former reſentment, and at once 


varies his own poetry, and exalts his hero's character. 


Nor does he mention him curſorily ; he ſeems unwilling 
f | 
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Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor d 1435 

But now to periſh by Atrides' ſword: OM 

Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born Iſus bleeds : 

Cleft thro? the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds. 

Swift to the ſpoil the haſty victor falls, | 

And ſtript, their features to his mind recalls. 150 

The Trojans ſee the youths untimely die, 

But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 

So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 

Finds, on ſome graſſy lair, the couching fawns, 

Their bones he cracks, theirreeking vitals draws, 155 

And grinds the quiv'ring fleſh with bloody jaws ; 

The frighted hind -beholds, and dares not ſtay, 

But ſwift throꝰ ruſtling thickets burſts her way 

All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 

And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
Amidſt the tumult of the routed train, 

The ſons of falſe Antimachus were flain ; 

He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels fold, 

And voted Helen's ſtay for Paris gold. | 

Atrides mark'd, as theſe their ſafety ſought, 168 

And flew the children for the father's fault ; 

Their headſtrong horſe unable to reſtrain, 

They ſhook with fear, and dropp'd the filken rein; 


to leave him; and when he purſues the thread of the 
ſtory in a few lines, takes occaſion to ſpeak again of him, 
This is a very artful conduct; by mentioning him ſo 
frequently, he takes care that the reader ſhould not for- 
get him, and ſhews the importance of that 0 whoſe 
anger is the ſubject of his poem, | 
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Then in their chariot on their knees they ans = 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. »ugal 


The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply; 


The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 
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Oh ſpare our youth, and for the life we owe e 
Antimachus ſhall copious gifts beſtow, * 
Soon as he hears, that not in battle ſlain, 

The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 


Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 175 


And ſteel wel- temper' d, and perſuaſive gold. 9 
Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 1 


If from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die 180 


To ſhed Ulyſſes' and my brother's blood, 
For proffer d peace! and ſues his ſeed for grace! 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. I 
This faid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 183 
And pierc'd his breaſt : ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 
His brother leap'd to earth ; but as he lay, .4 
The trenchant falchion lopp'd his hands away; | 
v. 181. Antimachus, hols once, &c.] It is obſervable 
that Homer with a great deal of art interweaves the true? 
hiſtory of the Trojan war in his poem; he here gives 4 
circumſtance that carries us back from the tenth year oF. 
the war to the very beginning of it, So that although 
the action of the poem takes up but a ſmall part of the 
laſt year of the war, yet by ſuch incidents as theſe we are 


taught a great many particulars that happened through* 
the whole ſeries of it. Euftathius, 


v. 188. Lopp'd his hands away.] I think one cannot 
but compaſſionate the fate of theſe brothers, who ſuffer: 
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Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, : 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 

Oh ſpare our youth, and for the life we owe 

Antimachus ſhall copious gifts beſtow, 

Soon as he hears, that not in battle ſlain, 

The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 

Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 175 

And ſteel wel- temper d, and perſuaſive gold. 
Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 

The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 

The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply ; 

If from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die: 180 

The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 

To ſhed Ulyſſes and my brother's blood, 

For proffer d peace! and ſues his ſeed for grace! 

No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This faid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 185 
And pierc'd his breaſt : ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 
His brother leap'd to earth ; but as he lay, 

The trenchant falchion lopp'd his hands away; 


| | 

v. 181. Antimachus, awho once, &c.] It is obſervable 
that Homer with a great deal of art interweaves the true 
hiſtory of the Trojan war in his poem; he here gives a 
circumſtance that carries us back from the tenth year of 
the war to the very beginning -of it, So that although 
the action of the poem takes up but a ſmall part of the 
laſt year of the war, yet by ſuch incidents as theſe we are 


taught a great many particulars that happened through | 
the whole ſeries of it. Euftathius, 


v. 188. Lopp'd his hands away.] I think one cannot 
but compaſſionate the fate of theſe brothers, who ſuffer 
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His ſever d head was toſsd among the throng, 
And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then, where the thickeſt fought; the victor flew 5 
The king's example all his Greeks purſue. 

Now by the foot the flying foot were lain, | 
Horſe trod by horſe, laying foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe 
Shade the black hoſt, and intercept the ſkies.. 196 
The braſs-hoof'd ſteeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab ring ground. 


for the ſins of their father, notwithſtanding the ;avice 
which the commentators find in this action of Agamem- 
non. And I can much leſs imagine that his cutting off 
their hands was meant for an expreſs example againſt 
bribery, in revenge for the gold which Antimachus had 
received from Paris. Euſtathius is very refining upon 
this point; but the grave Spondanus outdoes them all, 
who has found there was an excellent conceit in cutting 
off the hands and head of the ſon ; the firſt, becauſe the 
father had been for laying hands on the Grecian embaſſa- 
dors ; and the ſecond, becauſe it was from his head that 
the advice proceeded of detaining Helena. 

v. 193. Now by the foot the flying foot, &c.] After Ho- 
mer with a poetical juſtice has puniſhed the ſons of An- 
timachus for the crimes of the father, he carries on the 
narration, and preſents all the terrours of the battle to 
our view: we ſee in the lively deſcription the men and 
chariots overthrown, and hear the trampling of the 
horſes feet. Thus the poet very artfully, by ſuch ſud- 
den alarms, awakens the attention of the reader, that 
is apt to be tired and grow remiſs by a plain and more 
cool narration. 

v. 197. The braſi-hoof d fleeds.] Euſtathius . obſerves, 
that the cuſtom of ſhoeing horſes was in uſe in Homer's 
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130 HOMER ILTAD. Bock XI. 
Still flaught'r ring on, the king of men proceeds: 
The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds. 200 


As when the winds with raging flames conſpire, 
And ver the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 


In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 


And one refulgent ruin levels all: 


Before Atridesꝰ rage ſo ſinks the foe, 205 


Whole ſquadrons vaniſh, and proud heads lie low. 
The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword ; 
And many a'car, now lighted of its lord, 

Wide Oer the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 209 


"Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing out their ſouls; 


While his keen falchion drinks the warriours lives; 


More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives | 


time, and calls the ſhoes ornale, from the $gure of a 
half-moon. 


v. 212. More grateful, now, to wultures than their aui des I.] 
This is a reflection of the poet, and ſuch an one as ariſes 
from a ſentiment of compaſſion ; and indeed there is no- 
thing more moving than to ſee thoſe heroes, who were 
the love and delight of their ſpouſes, reduced ſuddenly 


to ſuch a condition of horrour, that thoſe very wives 
durſt not look upon them. I was very much ſurpriſed 


to find a remark of Euſtathius upon this, which ſeems 


| very wrong and unjuſt: he would have it that there is in 
this place an ellipfir, which comprehends a ſevere rail- 


lery : “ For, ſays he, Homer would imply, that thoſe 
« dead warriours were now more agreeable to vultures, 
&« than they had ever been in all their days to their 
« wives.” This is very ridiculous; to ſuppoſe that theſe 
appy women did not love their huſbands, is to inſult 
m barbarouſly in their affliction; and every body can 


ſee that e a thought in this ance would have appeared 
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Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and Deſtiny prolong'd his date. 214 
Safe from the darts, the care of Heav'n he ſtood, 
Amidft alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 


Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 
Thro' the mid field the routed urge their way. 


Where the wild figs th? adjoining ſummit crown, 


That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. · 
As ſwift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 221 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in boftile blogd. _ 
Now near the beech-tree, and the Scæan gates, 
The hero halts, and his aſſociates waits. 
Meanwhile on ev'ry ſide, around the plain, 225 
Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Trojan train. 

So flies a herd of „ that hear diſmay d 


The lion's.roaring thro the midnight ſhade ; 


mean, frigid, and out of ſeaſon. Homer, on the con- 
:trary, always endeavours to excite compaſſion by the 


grief of the wives, whoſe huſbands are killed in the hat- 
itle. Dacier. 


v. 217. Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ius lay. ] By 
the exactneſs of Homer's deſcription we fee as in a land- 
ſcape the very place where this battle was fought. Aga. 
memnon drives the Trojans from the tomb of Ilus, where 
they encamped all the night; that tomb ſtood in the mid - 

dle of the plain: from thence he purſues them by the 
wild fig-tree to the beech - tree, and from thence to the 
very Sczan gate. Thus the ſcene of action is fixed, and 
we ſee the very route through which the one een, and 
the other advances. Euflathius, 
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132 HOMER ILIA p. Book x 
On heaps chey tumble with ſucceſsleſs haſte; 
The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt : £70 
Not with leſs fury ſtern' Atrides flew, he, 
Still preſs'd the rout, and till the hindmoſt ſlew ; 
Hurl'd from their cars the braveſt chiefs are kild, 
And'rage, and death, and carnage, load the field, 
Now ſtorms the victor at the Trojan wall; 235 
Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 
But Jove deſcending ſhook th' Idæan bills, 
And down their ſummits pour'd a hundred rills: 
Th? unkindled lightning in his hand he took, 
And thus the many - colour'd Maid beſpoke. 240 
Iris, with haſte thy golden wings diſplay, 
To god-like Hector this our word convey. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 


v. 241. Iris; with haſte thy golden wings diſplay.] Tt is 
evident that ſome ſuch contrivance as this was neceſſary ; 
the Trojans, we learn from the beginning of this book, 

were to be victorious this day; but if Jupiter had not 

now interpoſed, they had been driven even within the 

walls of Troy. By this means alſo the poet conſults both 

for the honour of Hector, and that of Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon has time enough to ſhew the greatneſs of 
his valour, and it is no diſgrace to Hector not to en- 
counter him when Jupiter interpoſes. 

Euſtathius obſerves, that the poet gives us here a etch 
of what is drawn out at large in the ſtory of this whole 
book: this he does to raiſe the curioſity of the reader, 

and make him impatient to hear thoſe great actions which 
muſt be performed before Agamemnon can retire, and 
Hector be victorious. 
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Bid him give way; but iſſue forth commands, 245 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart : 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 250 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, | 
And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 
He ſpoke, and Iris at his word obey'd ; 
On wings of winds deſcends the various Maid. 
The chief ſhe found amidit the ranks of war, 255' 
Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 
The Goddeſs then : O fon of Priam hear ! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 
ground, 260 
Abſtain from fight; yet iſſue forth commands, 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear or dart, 
The chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: + 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring thy arm, and fire thy 
breaſt, 265 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſt, 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, _ 
And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 

She ſaid, and vaniſh'd : Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 27x 
A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 

45 


134 HOME RS ILIAD. Book XI. 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 274 
They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the coming was. 
New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns: 
The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns ; 
The king leads on ; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 286 
Ye ſacred nine, celeſtial Muſes | tell, 
Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell ? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young: | 
From ſage Antenor and Theano ſprung z 284 


v. 281. Ye ſacred nine.] The poet, to win the attention 
of the reader, and ſeeming himſelf to be ſtruck with the 
exploits of Agamemnon while he recites them (who 
when the battle was rekindled, ruſhes out to engage his 
enemies) invokes not one Muſe, as he did in the begin- 
ning of the poem, but, as if he intended to warn us that 
he was about to relate ſomething ſurpriſing, he invokes 
the whole nine z and then, as if he had received their in- 
ſpiration, goes on to deliver what they ſuggeſted to him. 
By means of this apoſtrophe, the imagination of the 
reader is ſo filled, that he ſeems not only preſent, but 


active in the fas to which the {kill of the poet has tranſ- 
ported him. Euftathius. 


v. 283. Iphidamas, the bold * young] Homer here 
gives us the hiſtory of this Iphidamas, his parentage, the 
place of his birth, and many circumſtances of his private 
life. This he does to diverſify his poetry, and to ſoften 
with ſome amiable embelliſhments, the continual hor- 
rours that muſt of neceſſity ſtrike the imagination, in an 
uninterrupted narration of blood and flaughter. Eufiae 
tut. | 7 ; 
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Whom from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, © 
And nurs'd in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his roſy cheeks inveſt, 
And early honour warm his gen'rous breaſt, 
When the kind fire conſign'd his daughter's charms 


(Theano's ſiſter) to his youthful arms. 290 


But call'd by glory to the wars of Troy, 

He leaves untaſted the firſt fruits of joy ; 

From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his dearer country flies, 294 
With twelve black ſhips he reach'd Pęreopeꝰs ſtrand, 
Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he ſprings, 
Tow'ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſſive ſpear ; THE 
The Trojan ſtopp'd, the jav'lin paſs'd in air. 300 
Then near the corſelet, at the monarch's heart, 
With all his ſtrength the youth directs his dart: 
But the broad belt, with plates of ſilver bound, 
The point rebated, and repell'd the wound. 


Encumber'd with the dart, Atrides ſtands, 30g 


Till graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his 
hands, 


v. 290. Theano's Mer. ] That the reader may not be 
ſhocked at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mother's 
ſiſter, it may not be amiſs to obſerve from Euſtathius, 
that conſanguinity was no impediment in Greece in the 
days of Homer : nor is Iphidamas ſingular in this kind 
of marriage; for Diomed was married to his own aunt as 
well as he. 
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136 HOME RS ILI APD. Book XI. 
At once his weighty ſword diſcharg'd a wound © 
Full on his neck, that fell'd him to the ground. 
Stretch'd in the duſt th' unhappy warriour lies, 
And ſleep eternal ſeals his ſwimming eyes. 310 
Oh worthy better fate ! oh early ſlain ! 
Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho? in vain ! 
No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's ſide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with preſents her embraces meet, 315 
Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet, 

On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 
Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd more ! 


Unwept, uncover'd on the plain he lay, 


While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Coon, Antenor's eldeſt hope, was nigh: 

Tears, at the ſight, came ſtarting from his eye, 

While pierc'd with grief the much-loy'd youth he 

view'd, 7 

And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 

Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 325 

Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ſtrook. 

The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the brawny part, 

And thro” his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 


 Surpriz'd the monarch feels, yet void of fear 


On Coon ruſhes with his lifted ſpear : 330 
His brother's corpſe the pious Trojan draws, 

And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 

Defends him breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ample ſhield, _ 
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Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 335 

Transfix'd the warriour with the brazen dart; 

Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 

The monarch's falchion lopp'd his head away: 

'The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 7 

And join each other in the realms below. © 340 
The vengeful victor rages round the fields, RR 

With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields : 

By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 

Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o er- 5 

thrown. 44 \ 

This, while yet warm, diſtilPd the purple flood ; - 

But when the wound grew ſtiff with clotted blood, 

Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 

Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce Ilythiz ſend, 

(The pow'rs that cauſe the teeming matron's throes, 

Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) 350 


v. 348. The fierce Ilythiz.) Theſe Ilythiæ are the God. 
deſſes that Homer ſuppoſes to preſide over childbirth : he 
arms their hands with a kind of inſtrument, from which 
a pointed dart is ſhot into the diſtreſſed mother, as an ar- 
row from a bow: ſo that as Eris has her torch, and Ju- 
piter his thunder, theſe Goddeſſes have their darts which 
they thoot into women in travail. He calls them the 
daughters of Juno, becauſe ſhe preſides over the mar- 
riage-bed. Euftathivs, Here (ſays Dacier) we find the 
ſtyle of the holy ſcripture, which to expreſs a ſevere 
pain, uſually compares 1t to that of women in labour. 
Thus David, Pain came upon them as upon a woman in tra- 
wail ; and Ifaiah, They ſhall grieve as a woman in travail. 
And all the Prophets are full of the like expreſſions. 
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Stung with the ſmart, all-panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his ſquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 

O friends! O Greeks ! aſſert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 356. 
Lo | angry Jove forbids your chief to ſtay, *' 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

He faid ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong; 
The horſes fly! the chariot ſmokes along. 360 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their fides the foam deſcends in ſnow ; 
Shot thro' the battle in a moment's ſpace, _ 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 

No ſooner Hector ſaw the king retir'd, 365. 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir dd?! 
Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! | 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face. 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 

Your great forefathers virtues, and your own. 370. 

v. 357. Lo! angry Fove forbids your chief to flay.] Eu- 
ſtathius remarks upon the behaviour of Agamemnon in 
his preſent diſtreſs : Homer deſcribes him as racked with 
almoſt intolerable pains, yet he does not complain of the 
anguiſh he ſuffers, but that he is obliged to retire from 
the fight, 

This indeed, as it proved his undaunted ſpirit, ſo did 
it Rkewiſe his wiſdom : had he ſhewed any unmanly de. 
jection, it would have diſpirited the army; but his intre- 


pidity makes them believe his wound leſs dangerous, and 


renders them not ſo highly concerned for the abſence of 
their general. | 


Bock XI. HOME N 1LTAD: 


Behold, the gen ral flies ! deſerts his pow'rs ! 
Lo Jove himſelf declares the conqueſt ours! 
Now on yon' ranks impel your foaming ſteeds ; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 
With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 375 
His fainting hoſt, and ev'ry boſom warms. | 
As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tuſky bear; 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart: 380 
90 god-like Hector prompts his troops to dare: 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours ; 
As from the cloud's deep boſom, ſwell'd with ſhow'rs, 
A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, 385 
Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps. 
Say Muſe ! when Jove the Trojans glory crown'd, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 


139- 


v. 387. Say, Muſe ! when Jove the Trojan's glory crown'd ] 
The poet juſt before has given us an invocation of the 
Muſes, to make us attentive to the great exploits of Aga- 
memnon, Here we have one with regard to Hector, but 
this laſt may perhaps be more eaſily accounted for than 
the other. For in that, after ſo ſolemn an invocation, 
we might reaſonably have expected wonders from the 
hero: whereas in reality he kills but one man before he 
himſelf is wounded; and what he does afterwards ſeems 
to proceed from a frantick valour, ariſing from the ſmart 
of the wound : we do not find by the text that be kills 
one man, but overthrows ſeveral in his fury, and then 


retreats : ſo that one would imagine he inyoked the Mules 
enly to deſcribe his retrogt. 
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Afſæus, Dolops, and Autonous dy'd, | 
Opites next was added to their fide, - 23090 
Then brave Hipponous fam'd in many a fight, 
Opheltius, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night; | 
Aſymnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name; 

The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 394 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms; 
The guſt continu'd, violent, and ſtrong, 
Rolls ſable clouds in heaps on heaps along; 

Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears, 


Now breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottom bares : 


But upon a nearer view, we ſhall find that Homer ſhews 
z commendable partiality to his own countryman and- 
hero Agamemnon : he ſeems to detract from the great- 
neſs of Hector's actions, by aſcribing them to jupiter; 
whereas Agamemnon conquers by the dint of bravery : 
and that this is a juſt obſervation, will appear by what 
follows. Thoſe Greeks that fall by the ſword of Hector, 
he paſſes over as if they were all vulgar men: he iays 
nothing of them but that they died ; and only briefly 
mentions their names, as if he endeavoured to conceal 
the overthrow of the Greeks. But when he ſpeaks of 
his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates and dwells upon 
hrs actions; and ſhews us, that thoſe that fell by his 
hand were all men of diſtinction; ſuch as were the ſons 
of Priam, of Antenor, and Antimachus. It is true, 
Hector killed as many leaders of the Greeks as Agamem- 
non of the Trojans, and more of the common ſoldiers ; 
but by particularizing the deaths of the chiefs of Troy, 
he ſets the deeds of Agamemnon in the ſtrongeſt point 
of light, and by his filence in reſpect to the leaders whom 
Hector flew, he caſts a ſhade over the greatneſs. of the 
action, and conſequently it appears leſs conſpicuous.  *» 
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Thus raging Hector, with reſiſtleſs hands, 401 
O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all e bands. 
Now the laſt ruin the whole hoſt appalls ; © 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; ; 
But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tydides fort, 405 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak d his worth. * 
And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſname! 
Till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in flame? 
Haſte, let us join, and combat ſide by ſide. 
The warriour thus, and thus the friend reply'd. 419 
No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear ; 
Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. | 
But Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train; 
And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 414 
He ſigh'd ; but ſighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, 
And from his car the proud Thymbræus fell: 
Molion, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulyſſes' ſword. 


v. 405. But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tyadides forth] There i is 
ſomething inſtructive in thoſe which ſeem the moſt com- 
mon paſſages of Homer, who by making the wiſe; Ulyſſes 
direct the brave Diomed in all the enterpriſes of the laſt 
book, and by maintaining the ſame conduct in this, in- 
tended to ſhew this moral, That valour ſhould always be 
under the guidance of wiſdom. Thus in the eighth 
book, when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained: by the 
thunder of Jupiter, Neſtor is at hand to moderate his 
courage; and this hero ſeems to have made a very good 
uſe of thoſe inſtructions; his valour no longer runs out 
into raſhneſs : though he is too brave to decline the fight, 
yet he is too wiſe to fight againſt Jupiter. 
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Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 


142 HOMER ILIAD. Book XI. 
There ſlain, they left them in cternal night, 4 


hen plung' d amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. 


So two wild boats outſtrip the following hounds, 
Then ſwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 
Stern HeQtor's conqueſts in the middle plain 


Stood check d a while, and Greece reſpir'd again. x 


The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; 425 


 Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car: 


In deep prophetick arts their father ſkill'd, 


Had warn'd'his children from the Trojan field ; 


Fate urg'd them on; the father warn'd in vain, 
They ruſh'd to fight, and periſh'd on the plain ! 430 
Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warms; 

The ſtern Tydides ſtrips their ſhining arms. 


Hypirochus by great Ulyfles dies, 


And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize, 434 
Great Jove from Ide with ſlaughter fills his fight, 
And level hangs the doubtful ſcale of fight. 

By Tydeus' lance Agaſtrophus was ſlain, 


The far-fam'd hero of Pzonian ſtrain ; 


Wing'd with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 


His ſteeds too diſtant, and the foe too nig; 440 


Thro' broken orders, ſwifter than the wind, 


He fled, but flying left his Iife behind. 


This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes | 
Traverſe the files, and to the reſcue flies 


445 


And moving armies on his march attend. 
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Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, 

And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 

Mark how this way you” bending 3 

pield! | 

The wem rolls on, and Hector rules the field: 450 

Here ſtand his utmoſt force -'The warriour ſaid 

Swift at the word, his pond'rous jav'lin fled ; 

Nor miſg'd its aim, but where the plumage danc'd, 

Raz'd the ſmooth 8 and thence obliquely 
glanc'd. 

Safe in his helm (the gift of Phoebus? hands) '455 

Without a wound. the 'Trojan hero ſtands ; 

But yet ſo ſtunn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 

His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain ; 

O' er his dim ſight the miſty vapours riſe, 

And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 


Tydides follow'd to regain his lance ; 461 


While Hector roſe, recover'd from his trance; 


v. 447. Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear. ] 
There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in theſe words: this 
brave warriour, who has frequently met Hector in the 
battle, and offered himſelf for the ſingle combat, is here 
faid to be ſeized with fear at the very ſight of him: this 
may be thought not to agree with his uſual behaviour, 
and to derogate from the general character of his intre- 
pidity; but we muſt remember that Diomed himſelf Has 
juſt told us, that Jupiter fought againſt the Grecians 
and that all the endeavours of himſelf and Ulyſſes would 
be vain : this fear therefore of Diomed is far from being 
diſhonourable ; it is not Hector, but Jupiter of whom he 
is afraid, Euftathius, 
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144 HOMER ILIA D. Book XI. 
Remounts his car, and herds amidſt the croud ++ 
The Greek purſues him, and exults aloud. - | 

Once more thank Phoebus for thy | forfeit 

breath, | 465 

Or thank that ſwiftneſs which outſtrips the death. 
Well by Apollo are thy pray'rs repaid, _ | 
And oft* that partial pow'r has lent his aid. | 
Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand, 

If any God afhſt Tydides' hand. | 470 
Fly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 

"Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 

(The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 
Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he ſent, 47g 
From ancient Ilus' ruin'd monument; 

Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 

And wing'd an arrow at th' unwary foe; 

Juſt as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 479 


To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his breaſt, 


v. 476. Tus monument.) I thought it neceſſary juſt to 
put the reader in mind, that the battle ſtill continues near 
the tomb of Ilus: by a juſt obſervation of that, we may 
with pleaſure ſee the various turns of the fight, and how 
every ſtep of ground is won or loſt, as the armies are re- 


| pulſed or victorious. 


V. 479. TJufl as he flopp'd, Agaſtrophus's creft 

| To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his breaft,] 
One would think that the poet at all times endeavoured 
to condemn the practice of ſtripping the dead, during the 
heat of action; he frequently deſcribes the victor wound- 


Book XI. HOMER ILIA p. 
The bow - ſtring twang' d; nor flew the ſhaft in vain, 
But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain. 

The laughing Trojan, with a joyful ſpring 

Leaps from his ambuſh, and inſults the king. 


ed, while he is ſo employed about the bodies of the ſlain; 
thus in the preſent hook we ſee Agamemnon, Diomed, 
Ulyſſes, Elphenor, and Eurypylus, all ſuffer as they ſtrip 
the men they flew; and in the fixth book he brings in 
the wiſe Neſtor directly forbidding it. Euftathius. 


v. 482. But pierc'd his foot] It cannot but be a ſatis. 
faction to the reader to ſee the poet ſmitten with the love 
of his country, and at all times conſulting its glory; 
this day was to be glorious to Troy, but Homer takes 
care to remove with honour moſt of the braveſt Greeks 
from the field of battle, before the Trojans can conquer, 
Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ulyſſes muſt bleed, he- 


fore the poet can allow his countrymen to retreat. Eu- 
flathius. | 


v. 483. The laughing Trojan.] Euſtathius is of opinion 
that Homer intended to ſatyrize in this place the unwar. 
like behaviour of Paris: ſuch an effeminate laugh and 
geſture is unbecoming a brave warriour, but agrees very 
well in the character of Paris: nor do I remember that 
in the whole Iliad any one perſon is deſcribed in ſuch an 
indecent tranſport, though upon a much more glorious 
or ſucceſsful action. He concludes his ludicrous infult 
with a circumſtance very much to the honour of Diomed, 
and very much to the difadvantage of his own charac- 
ter; for he reveals to an enemy the fears of Troy, and 
compares the Greeks to lions, and the Trojans to ſheep; 
Diomed is the very reverſe of him; he deſpiſes and leſ- 
lens the wound he received, and in the midſt of his pain, 
would not gratify his enemy with the little joy he might 
give him by letting him know it. 

Vol. II. | L 
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146 HOMERs ILIA B. Book XI. 
He bleeds! (he cries) 10 God has ſped my 
| dart 48 5 s 
Would the fame God had fixt it in his heart } + IB 
So Troy reliev'd from that wide-waſting hand, 
Should breathe from ſlaughter and in n 
ſtand; 
Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 
As ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhing lion fear. 490 
He dauntleſs thus : 'Thou conqu'ror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warriour with the curling hair ; 
Vain archer | truſting to the diſtant dart, 
Unſkill'd in arms to act a manly part! 
Thou haſt but done what boys or women can; 495 
Such hands may wound, but not incenſe a man. 
Nor boaſt the ſcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not fo this dart, which thou may'ſt one day feel: 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the ſteel. 500 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of fires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds df air, 
And leaves ſuch objects, as diſtract the fair. 
Ulyſſes haſtens with a trembling heart, 
Before him ſteps, and bending draws the dart : 
Forth flows the blood; an eaget pang ſucceeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 
Now on the field Ulyſſes ſtands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: 510 


305 


\ 
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But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, | 
And queſtions thus his own unconquer'd ſoul. 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain ? 
What ſhame, inglorious, if I quit the plain ? 
What danger, ſingly if I ſtand the ground, 515 
My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful? let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 
To die or conquer, proves a hero's heart ; 
And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 520 
Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 
Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt ; 
Theſe, in the warriour, their own fate incloſe : 
And round him deep the ſteely circle grows. 
So fares a boar whom all the troop ſurrounds 525 
Of ſhouting huntſmen, and of clam'rous hounds ; 
He grinds his iy'ry tuſks ; he foams with ire ; 
His ſanguine eye-balls glare with living fire; 
By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is ply'd ; 
And the red flaughter ſpreads on ev'ry fide. 


530 


v. 512. And queſtions thus his ou unconquer'd foul.) This 
is a paſſage which very much ſtrikes me : we have a brave 
hero making a noble ſohloquy, or rather calling a coun» 
cil within himſelf, when he was ſingly to encounter an 
army : it is impoſſible for the reader not to be in pain for 
ſo gallant a man in ſuch an imminent danger; he muſt 
be impatient for the event, and his whole curioſity muſt 
de awakened till he knows the fate of Ulyſſes, who ſcorned 

to fly though encompalled by an army. 
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148 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XI. 
Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder, firſt Deiopis fell; 

Next Ennomus and 'Thodn ſunk to hell; 
Cherſidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, | 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 
Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near ; 535 
Ulyſſes reach'd him with the fatal ſpear ; ; 
But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 

Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe : 
Near as he drew, the warriour thus began. 

O great Ulyſſes, much-enduring'man! 540 
Not deeper ſxill'd in ev'ry martial flight, 

Than worn to toils, and active in the fight! 
This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 
And end at once the great Hippaſian race, $44 
Or thou beneath this lance muſt preſs the field— 
He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield : 
Thro' the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 
Plough'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 

By Pallas' care, the ſpear, tho' deep infix d, 549 
Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix d. 


v. 549. By Pallas care.] It is a juſt obſervation, that 
there is no moral ſo evident, or ſo conſtantly carried on 
through the Iliad, as the neceſſity mankind at all times 
has of divine aſſiſtance. Nothing is performed with ſuc- 
ceſs, without particular mention of this; Hector is not 
ſaved from a dart without Apollo, nor Ulyſſes without 
Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknowledging the hand 
of God in all events, and aſcribing it to that only, all 
the victories, triumphs, rewards, or puniſhments of men. 
Thus the grand moral he laid down at the entrance of 
his poem, Au; d rente Ren, The will of God was fulfilled 
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The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 

Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew.) 
Unhappy man ! whoſe death our hands ſhall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race. 

No longer check my conqueſts on the foe; 555 
But pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 

And add one ſpectre to the realms below ! 

He ſpoke, while Socus ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 
Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 
And held its paſſage thro' the panting heart. 561 
Wide in his breaſt appear'd the grizly wound ; 

He falls ; his armour rings againſt the ground. 
Then thus Ulyſſes, gazing on the lain : 
Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus! there preſs the plain; 565 


runs through his whole work, and is with a moſt remark- 
able care and conduct put into the mouths of his greateſt 
and wiſeſt perſons on every occaſion. 

Homer generally makes ſome peculiar God attend on 
each hero : for the ancients believed that every man had 
his particular tutelary deity 3 theſe in ſucceeding times 
were called Dzmons or Genii, who (as they thought) 
were given to men at the hour of their birth, and di- 
rected the whole courſe of their lives. See Cebes's Ta. 
blet. Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, ſtyles them pwraluys! Biz, the inviſible guides of life. 


v. 565. Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus !] Homer has been blamed 
by ſome late cenſurers for making his heroes addreſs diſ- 
courſes to the dead. Dacier replies, that paſſion dictates 
theſe ſpeeches, and it is generally to the dying, not.to 
the dead, that they are addreſſed. However, one may 
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150 HOMER's ILIAD. Book X. 
There ends thy narrow ſpan aſſign'd by Fate, 
Heay'n owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch ! no father ſhall thy corpſe PP 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe 3. 

But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 570 
And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 
Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With ſolemn fun'rals and a laſting tomb. 


ſay, that they are often rather reflections, than inſults, 
Were it otherwiſe, Homer deſerves not to be cenſured for 
feigning what hiftories have reported as truth, We find 
in Plutarch that Mark Antony upon fight of the dead 


| body of Brutus, topped and reproached him with the death 


of his brother Caius, whom Brutus had killed in Macedonia 


jn revenge for the murder of Cicero. I muſt confeſs I am 


not altogether pleaſed with the railleries he ſometimes 
uſes to a vanquiſhed warriour: which inhumanities, if 
ſpoken to the dying, would 1 think be yet worſe than af- 


ter they were dead, 


v. 571. And low ring 5 ſcream around their prey. ] 
. This is not literally tranſlated ; what the poet ſays gives 
us the moſt lively picture imaginable of the vultures in 
the act of tearing their prey with their bills: they beat 
the body with their wings as they rend it, which is a 
very natural circumſtance, but ſcarce poſſible to be co- 
pied by a tranſlator without loſing the beauty of it. 


v. 572, Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With ſolemn furrals——)] We may ſee from ſuch paſ- 
ſages as theſe that honours paid to the aſhes of the dead 


have been greatly valued in all ages: this poſthumous 


honour was paid as a publick acknowledgment that the 
perſon deceaſed had deſerved well of his country, and 


coplequently was an incitement to the living to imitate 
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Then raging with intolerable ſmart, 7 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 
The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſu'd, 
And gladden'd Troy with fight of hoſtile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears: 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cry'd, 
Who ſhares his labours, and defends his fide. 
O friend! Ulyfſes' ſhouts invade my ear; 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 585 
Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 
Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſt deſpair, | 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 
Then, whefe the cry directs, his courſe he bends ; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 591 


his actions: in this view there is no man but would be 
ambitious of them, not as they are teſtimonies of titles or 
riches, but of diſtinguiſhed merit. 


v. 591. Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends.) The 
filence of other heroes on many occaſions is very beauti- 
ful in Homer, but particularly ſo in Ajax, who is a gal- 
lant rough ſoldier, and readier to act than to ſpeak : the 
preſent neceſſity of Ulyſſes required ſuch a behaviour, for 
the leaſt delay might have been fatal to him: Ajax there- 
fore complying. both with his own inclinations, and the 
urgent condition of Ulyſſes, makes no reply to Mene- 
laus, but immediately haſtens to his relief. The reader 
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152 HOMERs ILIAD. Book XI. 
The prudent chief in ſore diftrefs they found, 
With bands of furious Trojans compaſs'd round. 
As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear; 
From the blind thicket wounds a ſtately deer; 595 
Down his cleft fide while freſh the blood diſtills, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills : 
Till life's warm vapour iſſuing thro? the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the {ainting beaſt ſurround ; 
Juſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 600 


'The lion ruſhes thro' the woodland ſhade, 


The wolves, tho' hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away 

The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. 

Ulyſſes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 

A ſingle warriour, half an hoſt ſuſtains: 605 

But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tow'r-like ſhield, 

The ſcatter'd crouds fly frighted o'er the held ; 

Atrides' arm the ſinking hero ſtays, 

And ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 
Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 610 

And firſt Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew, 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 

As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wint'ry rains, 614 

Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 


will obſerve how juſtly the poet maintains his character 
of Ajax throughout the whole Iliad, who 1s often filent 
when he has an opportunity to ſpeak, and when he ſpeaks, 
it is like a ſoldier, with a martial air, and always . 
brevity. nt 
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And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country's ruins! to the ſeas are borne: | 
Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng ; ; 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But Hector, from this ſcene of ſlaughter far, 620 
Rag'd on the left, and rul'd the tide of war: . 
Loud groans proclaim his progreſs thro the plain, 
And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain. 
There Neſtor and Idomeneus oppoſe 
The warriour's fury, there the battle glows; 625 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 
His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 
The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierc'd Machaon with a diſtant wound : 


In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear d, 630 


And trembling Greece for her phyſician fear'd. 
To Neſtor then Idomeneus begun; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus' valiant ſon ! 

Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 

And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 635 
A wiſe phyſician, ſxill'd our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the publick weal. 


v. 636, A wiſe phyſician]. The poet paſles a very ſig- 
nal commendation upon phyſicians: the army had ſeen 
ſeveral of their braveſt heroes wounded, yet were not ſo 
much diſpirited for them all, as they were at the fingle 
danger of Machaon : but the perſon whom he calls a 
phyſician ſeems rather to be a ſurgeon ; the cutting out 
of arrows, and the applying of anodynes being the pro- 
vince of the latter: however (as Euſtathius ſays) we muſt 
conclude that Machaon was both a phyſician and ſur- 
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ic HOME R“S ILI AD. Book XI 
Old Neſtor mounts the ſeat : beſide him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing God. 639 
He lends the laſh ; the ſteeds with ſounding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 
But now Cebriones, from HeQor's car, 
Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 

While here (he ery'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain ; 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 


geon, and that thoſe two profeſſions were practiſed by 
one perſon. 


It is reaſonable to think, from the frequency of their 
wars, that the profeſſion in thoſe days was chiefly chirur- 
gical : Celſus ſays expreſly that the Diztetic was long af- 
ter invented; but that Botany was in great eſteem and 


practice, appears from the ſtories of Medea, Circe, &c, 


We often find mention among the moſt ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art; as of Agamede in this 
very book, v. 875. who is ſaid (like Solomon) to have 
known the virtues of every plant that grew on the earth 


and of Polydamne in the fourth book of the Odyſles, 
v. 227, &C. 


Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his time 
of the practice of theſe arts. His methods of extracting 
of arrows, ſtanching of blood by the bitter root, fo. 
menting of wounds with warm water, applying proper 
bandages and remedies, are all according to the true pre- 
cepts of art. There are likewiſe ſeveral paſſages in his 
works that ſhew his knowledge of the virtues of plants, 
even of thoſe qualities which are commonly (though per- 
haps erroneouſly) aſcribed to them, as of the moly againſt 


enchantments, the willow which cauſes barrenneſs, the 
repenthe, &c. 


Book XI. HOMER ILIA D. 
Before great Ajax ſee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv'n in hedps along! 
I know him well, diſtinguiſh'd oer the field 
By the broad glitt'ring of the ſev'n- fold ſhield. 
Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds, 690 YR 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, | | 
There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, | 
And groatis of ſlaughter mix with ſhouts of fi ght. j 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh ang ; I 
Swift thro? the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 655 
Stung by the "ſtroke, the coutſers ſcour the fields, | 
O'er heaps of carcaſſes, and hills of ſhields. 
The horſes hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore, 
And daſhing, purple all the car before; 
The groaning axle fable drops diftills, 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Hector ,plunging thro? the thickeſt fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
The ranks lie ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) 
Ajax he ſhuns, thro' all the dire debate, 666 
And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late. 
But partial Jove, eſpouſing HeCtor's part, 
Shot heav'n - bred horrour thro' the Grecian's heart; 


755 


ii 


v. 668. But partial Jove, &c.] The addreſs of Ho- 
mer in bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable : 
he makes Hector afraid to approach him: he brings down 


Jupiter himſelf to terrify him: fo that he retreats nat 
from a mortal, but from a God, 
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1569 HOMER ILTAD. Book XI. 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in HeQor's preſence grown, 670 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrours not his own. | 


This whole paſſage is inimitably juſt and beautiful: we 
ſee Ajax drawn in the moſt bold and ſtrong colours; 
and, in a manner, alive in the deſcription. We ſee him 
ſlowly and ſullenly retreat between two armies, and even 
with a look repulſe the one, and protect the other: there 
is not one line but what reſembles Ajax; the character of 
a ſtubborn but undaunted warriour is perfectly main - 
tained, and muſt ſtrike the reader at the firſt view. He 
compares him firſt to the lion for his undauntedneſs in 
fighting, and then to the aſs for his ſtubborn ſlowneſs in 
retreating ; though in the latter compariſon there are 
many other points of, likeneſs that enliven the image 
the havock he makes in the field is repreſented by the 
tearing and trampling down the harveſts ; and we ſee the 
bulk, ſtrength, and obſtinacy of the hero, when the 
Trojans in reſpe& to him are compared but to troops of 
boys that impotently endeavour to drive him away. 
Euſtathius is filent as to thoſe objections which have 
been raiſed againſt this laſt ſimile, for a pretended want 
of delicacy : this alone is conviction to me that they are 
all of a later date : for elſe he would not have failed to 
have vindicated his favourite poet in a paſſage that had 
been applauded many * of years, and ſtood the 
teſt of ages. h 
But monſieur Dacier has done it very well in his re- 
marks upon Ariſtotle. “ In the time of Homer (ſays 
% that author) an aſs was not in ſuch circumſtances of 
e contempt as in ours: the name of that animal was not 
« then converted into a term of reproach, but it was a 
e beaft upon which kings and princes might be ſeen with 
« dignity. And it will not be very diſcreet to ridicule 
ce this compariſon, which the holy ſcripture has put into 
« the: mouth of Jacob, who ſays in the benedidtion of 
* his children, 1ſachar /hall be as a flirong aſs.” Mon- 
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O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And glarin * round, with tardy ſteps withdrew. 


Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Beſet with watchful dogs, and ſhouting ſwains; 675, 


ſieuf de la Motte allows this point, and excuſes Homer. 
for his choice of this animal, but is unhappily diſguſted. 
at the circumſtance of the boys, and the obſtinate gluttory. 
of the aſs, which he ſays are images too mean to repre- 
ſent the determined valour of Ajax, and the fury of his 
enemies. It is anſwered by madam Dacier, that what 
Homer here images is not the gluttony, but the patience, 
the obſtinacy, and the ſtrength of the aſs (as Euſtathius 
had before obſerved). To judge rightly of compariſons, 
we are not to examine if the ſubje& from whence they 
are derived be great or little, noble or familiar; but we 
are principally to conſider if the image produced be clear 
and lively, if the poet has ſkill to dignify it by poetical 
words, and if it perfectly paints the thing it is intended 
to repreſent, A company of boys whipping a top is very 
far from a great and noble ſubject, yet Virgil has not ſcru- 
pled to draw from it a ſimilitude which admirably ex- 
preſſes a princeſs in the violence of her paſſion : 


« Ceu quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 
« Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
« Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena 

* Curvatis fertur ſpatiis : ſtupet inſcia ſupra 

«© Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

«© Dant animos plagz——&c." En. lib. vii. 


However, upon the whole, a tranſlator owes ſo much to 
the taſte of the age in which he lives, as not to make too 
great a compliment to the former ; and this induced me 
to omit the mention of the word aſs in the tranſlation. 
I believe the reader will pardon me, if on this occaſion 1 


tranſcribe a paſſage from Mr. Boileau's notes on Longinus · 


— a.: — — f - 
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158 HOMER ILIAD. Book XI 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho' rage impels him, and tho' hunger calls, 


« There is nothing (ſays he) that more diſgrace 2 
« compoſition than the uſe of mean and vulgar words 3 
ec inſomuch that (generally ſpeaking) a mean thought 
ec expreſſed in noble terms, is more tolerable, than a no- 
cc ble thought expreſſed in mean ones. The reaſon 
ce whereof is, that all the world are not capable to judge 
et of the juſtneſs and force of a thought; but there is 
& ſcarce any man who cannot, eſpecially in a living lan- 
de guage, perceive the leaſt meanneſs of words. Never- 
c theleſs very few writers are free from this vice: Lon. 
& ginus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of all the 
« Greek hiſtorians, of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, 
« Virgil have not eſcaped the fans cenſure. Is it not 
4 then very ſurpriſing, that-no reproach on this account 

& has been ever caſt upon Horner? though he has com- 
6 poſed two poems each more voluminous than the 
& ZEneid; and though no author whatever has deſcended 
cc more frequently than he into a detail of little parti- 
« cularities; yet he never uſes terms which are not no- 
6 ble, or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it 1s with 
« ſo much art, that, as Dionyſius obſerves, they become 
“ noble and harmonious. Undoubtedly, if there had 
ce been any cauſe to charge him with this fault, Lon- 
« ginus had ſpared him no more than Herodotus. We 
« may learn from hence the ignorance of thoſe modern 
criticks, who reſolving to judge of the Greek with- 
out the knowledge of it,, and never reading Homer 
but in low and inelegant tranſlations, impute the 
meanneſſes of his tranſlators to the poet himſelf; and 
ridiculouſly blame a man who ſpoke in one language, 
for ſpeaking what is not elegant in another. They 
ought to know that the words of different languages 
are not always exactly correſpondent ; that it may 
often happen that a word which is very noble in Greek 
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Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſſile fires; _ 


Then ſow'rly ſlow th' indignant beaſt retires. 


So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hofts repelVd, 680 


While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebelPd. 

As the flow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd 
In ſome wide field by troops of boys purſu'd, 
Tho? round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 685 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ſtirs. but ſlowly when he ſtirs at laſt. | 
On Ajax. thus a weight of Trojans hung, 690 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands; 
Now ſtiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 69g 


tc cannot be rendered in another tongue, but by one 
& which is very mean. Thus the word aſinus in Latin, 
« and aſs in Engliſh, are the vileſt imaginable ; but that 
« which ſignifies the ſame animal in Greek and Hebrew, 
„js of dignity enough to be employed on the moſt mag- 
& nificent occaſions. In like manner the terms of khog- 
« herd and cow-keeper in our language are inſufferable, 
© but thoſe which anſwer to them in Greek, (Curr; and 
« ge., are graceful and harmonious ; and Virgil, 
<< who in his own tongue entitled his Eclogues Bucolica, 
« would have been aſhamed to have called them 1 in ours, 
the Dialogues of Cow-keepers.” 
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16 HOMERs ILTAD:' Book XI. 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hiſſing darts deſcend in iron ſhow'rs : 

In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 

Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood; 

And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 700 
Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, _ 

And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of 2 0 
Whoſe eager jav'lin lanch'd againſt the foe, 4 
Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow; 9 
From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 

The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 

From Paris' bow a vengeful arrow fled : 

Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 710 
Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 

Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 

Yet thus, retreating, his affociates fir'd, 


v. 712. Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir d.] We 
ſee here almoſt all the chiefs of the Grecian army with- 
drawn : Neſtor and Ulyſſes, the two great counſellors z 
Agamemnon, Diomed, and Eurypylus, the braveſt war- 
riours, all retreated : ſo that now in this neceſſity of the 
Greeks, there was occaſion for the poet to open a new 
ſcene of action, or elſe the Trojans had been victorious, 
and the Grecians driven from the ſhores of Troy. To 
ſhew the diftreſs of the Greeks at this period, from which 
the poem takes a new turn, it will be convenient to caſt 


a view on the poſture of their affairs: all human aid is 


cut off by the wounds of their heroes, and all aſſiſtance 
from the Gods forbid by Jupiter : whereas the Trojans 


0 


71 
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What God, O Grecians has me hearts diſ· 
may d? 
Oh, turn to arms; tis Ajax * your aid. 71 3 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſtile rage, 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage; 
Haſte, join your forces ; from the gloomy grave 


The warriour reſcue, and your country faye. 719 


Thus urg'd the chief ; a gen'rous troop appears, - 
Who ſpread their bucklers, and advance their ſpears, 
To guard their wounded friend: whilethusthey ſtand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band: 

Each takes new courage at the hero's fight ; 


The hero rallies and renews the fight. 725 


'Thus rag'd both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Neſtor's chariot far from fight retires : 
His courſers ſteep'd in ſweat, and ſtain'd with gore, 
The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon bore. | 
That hour, Achilles from the topmoſt height 730 
Of his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the fields of fight; 


ſee their general at their head, and Jupiter himſelf fights 
on their fide. Upon this hinge turns the whele poem; 
the diſtreſs of the Greeks occaſions firſt the aſſiſtance of 
Patroclus, and then the death of that hero draws on the 
return of Achilles. It is with great art that the poet 
conducts all theſe incidents: he lets Achilles have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing that the Greeks were no longer able 
to carry on the war without his aſſiſtance : and upon 
1 depends the great cataſtrophe of the poem. Euſta- 
thius. 


1.730. "hat hav; Ae the) ee 
ment of Achilles would nat. 1 him to be an actor in 
Vor. 
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162 HOMER ILIAD. 


His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the ſlain. 


Book XI. 


His friend Machaon ſingled from the reſt, 


A tranſient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 
Straight to Mencetius* much-lov'd ſon he ſent ; 
Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent : 
In evil hour! Then fate decreed his doom; 
And fix'd the date of all his woes to come. 
Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 
Whate'er thy will, Patroclus ſhall obey. 741 
O firſt of friends ! (Pelides thus reply'd) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my fide! 


735 


the battle, yet his love of war inclines him to be a ſpec- 
tator : and as the poet did not intend to draw the cha- 
racter of a perfect man in Achilles, he makes him de- 
lighted with the deſtruction of the Greeks, becauſe it 
conſpired with his revenge: that reſentment which is 
the ſubje&t of the poem, till prevails over all his other 
paſſions, even the love of his country; for though he 
begins now to pity his countrymen, yet his anger ftifles 
thoſe tender emotions, and he ſeems pleaſed with their 


diſtreſs, becauſe he judges it will contribute to his glory, 
Euflathinus, 


v. 734. His friend Mackaon, &c.] It may be aſked why 
Machaon is the only perſon whom Achilles pities? Eu- 
ſtathius anſwers, that it was either becauſe he was his 
countryman, a Theſſalian; or becauſe ÆEſculapius, the 
father of Machaon, prefided over phyſick, the profeſſion 
of his preceptor Chiron. But perhaps it may be a better 
reaſon to ſay that a phyſician. is a publick good, and was 
valued by the whole army ; and it is not improbable but 


he might haye cured Achilles of a wound during the 
courſe cf the Trojan wars, 
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The time is come, when yon” deſpairing hoſt 

Shall learn the value of the man they loſt : 745 
Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 

Go now to Neſtor, and from him be taught 

What wounded warriour late his chariot brought ? 
For ſeen at diſtance, and but ſeen behind, 750 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind ; 

Nor could I, thro? yon” cloud, diſcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 

The hero ſaid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 
Thro' intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt ; 755 
The chiefs deſcending from their car he found ; 
The panting ſteeds Eurymedon unbound. 

The warriours ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
Todry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 


v. 746. Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moàn. ] 
The poet by putting theſe words into the mouth of 
Achilles, leaves room for a ſecond embaſſy, and (ſince 
Achilles himſelf mentions it) one may think it would 
not have been unſucceſsful : but the poet, by a more 
happy management, makes his friend Patroclus the ad- 
vocate of the Greeks, and by that means his return be- 
comes his own choice. This conduct admirably main- 
tains the character of Achilles, who does not aſſiſt the 
Greeks through his kindneſs to them, but from a deſire 
of revenge upon the Trojans ; his preſent anger for the 
death of his friend, blots out the former one for the in- 
jury of Agamemnon ; and as he ſeparated from the army 


in a rage, ſo he joias it again in the P — 
Euſtatliius. 
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164 HOMER'.ILIAD.” Book XI. 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 760 
Convey'd that freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale 

Then to conſult on farther methods went, 

And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent. | 
The draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arfinous' daughter, grac'd with golden hairs: 765 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal ſlave, 

Greece, as the prize of Neſtor's wiſdom, gave) 

A table firſt with azure feet ſhe plac'd; 

Whoſe ample orb a brazen charger grac'd : | 
Honey new-preſs'd, the ſacred flow'r of wheat, 770 
And wholſome garlick crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 

A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings 


v. 763. And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent.] The 
poet here ſteals away the reader from the battle, and 
relieves him by the deſcription of Neſtor's entertainment. 
I hope to be pardoned for having more than once re. 
peated this oblervation, which extends to ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of Homer. Without this piece of conduct, the 
frequency and length of his battles might fatigue the 


reader, who could not be ſo long delighted with conti- 
nued ſcenes of blood. 


v. 773. A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings.] There are 
ſome who can find out a myſtery in the plaĩneſt things; 
they can ſee what the author never meant, and explain 
him into the greateſt obſcurities. Euſtathius here gives 
us a very extraordinary inſtance of this nature : the 
bowl by an allegory figures the world ; the ſpherical 


form of it repreſents its roundneſs; the Greek word 


which ſigniſies the Doves, being ſpelled almoſt like the 
Pleiades, is ſaid to mean that conſtellation ; and becauſe 


Book XI. HOME RS ILIA D. 


165 
From eldeſt times: emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold, 
Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold; 775 


On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, - 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to drink: 

A. maſly weight, yet heav'd with eaſe by him, 
When the briſk nectar overlook d the brim. 
Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 780 
Pours a large potion of the Pramnian wine ; 


the poet tells us the bowl was ſtudded” with gold, thoſe 
ſtuds muſt needs imply the ſtars. 


v. 778. Yet heav'd with eaſe by him.] There has ever 
been a great diſpute about this paſſage ; nor is it appa- 
rent for what reaſon the poet ſhould tell us that Neſtor, 
even in his old age, could more eaſily lift this bowl than 
any other man. This has drawn a great deal of raillery 
upon the old man, as if he had learned to lift it by fre- 
quent uſe; an inſinuation that Neſtor was no enemy to 
wine. Others, with more juſtice to his character, have 
put another conſtruction upon the words, which ſolves 
the improbability very naturally. According to this 
opinion, the word which is uſually ſuppoſed to ſignify 
another man, is rendered another old man, meaning Ma- 
ehaon, whoſe wound made him incapable to lift it. This 
would have taken away the difficulty without any vio- 
lence to the conſtruction. But Euſtathius tells us, the 
propriety of ſpeech would require the word to be, not 
2. but r-, when ſpoken but of two, But why then 
may it not ſignify any other old man. 


v. 781. Pours a large potion.] The potion which Heca- 
mede here prepares for Machaon, has been thought a 
very extraordinary one in the caſe of a wounded perſon, 
and by ſome criticks held in the ſame degree of repute 
with the balſam of Fierabras in Don Quixote, But it is 
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166 HOMER ILIAD. Book A. 


With goat's-milk cheeſe a flav'rous taſte beſtows, 

And laſt with flour the ſmiling furface ſtrows. 

This for the wounded prince the dame prepares; 

The cordial bev'rage rev'rend Neſtor ſhares: 785 

Salubrious draughts the warriours thirſt allay, 

And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. 
Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles ſent, 


Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent. 


rightly obſerved by the commentators, that Machaon 
was not ſo dangerouſly hurt, as to be obliged to a differ · 
ent regimen from what he might uſe at another time. 
Homer had juſt told us that he ſtaid on the ſea - ſide to re- 
freſh himſelf, and he now enters into a long converſation 
with Neſtor ; neither of which would have been done by 
a man in any great pain or danger: his loſs of blood 
and ſpirits might make him not ſo much in fear of a fe- 
ver, as in want of a cordial ; and accordingly this potion 
is rather alimentary than medicinal. If it had been di - 
rectly improper in this caſe, I cannot help fancying that 
Homer would not have failed ro tell us of Machaon's re- 
jecting it, Yet after all, ſome anſwer may be made even 
to the grand objection, that wine was too inflammatory 
for a wounded man. Hippocrates allows wine in acute 
caſes, and even without water in caſes of indigeſtion, 
He ſays indeed in his book of ancient medicine, that the 
ancients were ignorant both of the good and bad qua- 
lities of wine: and yet the potion here preſcribed will 
not be allowed by phyſicians to be an inſtance that they 
were ſo; for wine might be proper for Machaon, not 
only as a cordial, but as an opiate. Aſclepiades, a phy- 
ſician, who flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Pompey, 
preſcribed wine in feyers, and even in phrenſies to cauſs 
ſleep. Cælius Aurelianus, lib. iv. c. 14. 


7 
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Old Neſtor riſing then, the hero led 

To his high ſeat ; the chief refus'd, and faid, 
"Tis now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays ; 

The great Achilles with impatience ſtays. 

To great Achiles this reſpeCt I owe ; 

Who aſks what hero, wounded by the foe, 

Was borne from combat by thy foaming ſteeds. 

With grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds. 

This to report, my haſty courſe I bend ; 

Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend, 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin'd) 800 

Excite compuſſiolr? in Achilles mind ? 


To 


1 


795 


: 


v. 800, Can then the ſons of Greece, &c. ] It is cuſtomary 
with thoſe who tranſlate or comment on an author, te 
uſe him as they do their miſtreſs ; they can ſee no faults, 
or convert his very faults into beauties ; but I cannot be 
ſo partial to Homer, as to imagine that this ſpeech of 
Neſtor's is not greatly blameable for being too long: he 
crouds incident upon incident, and when he ſpeaks of 
himſelf, he expatiates upon his own great actions, very 
naturally indeed to old age, but unreaſonably in the 
preſent jun&ure. When he comes to ſpeak of his killing 
the ſon of Augias, he is fo pleaſed with himſelf, that he 
forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and cannot leave his 
favourite ſubject, till he has given us the pedigree of 
his relations, his wife's name, her excellence, the com- 
mand he bore, and the fury with which he aſſaulted him. 
Theſe and many other circumſtances, as they have no 
viſible alluſion to the deſign of the ſpeech, ſeem to be un- 
fortunately introduced. In ſhort, I think they are not 
ſo valuable upon any other account, as becauſe they 


preſerve a piece of ancient hiſtory, which had * 
been loſt. 
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168 HOMER's ILTAD. Bock XI. 
Seeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know ? 
This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 


What tends yet farther to make this ſtory ſeem abſurd, 
is what Patroclus faid at the beginning of the ſpeech, ; 
that he had not leiſure even to fit down : ſo that Neſtor 
detains him in the tent ſtanding, during the whole nar- 
ration. - 

They that are of the contrary opinion obſerve, that 
there is a great deal of art in ſome branches of the diſ- 
courſe ; that when Neſtor tells Patroclus how he had 
himſelf diſobeyed his father's commands for the ſake of 
his country, he ſays it to make Achilles reflect that he 
diſobeys his father by the contrary behaviour : that what- 
he did himſelf was to retaliate a ſmall injury, but Achilles 
by fighting may ſave the Grecian, army. He mentions 
the wound of Agamemnon at the very beginning, with 
an intent to give Achilles a little revenge, and that he 
may know how much his greateſt enemy has ſuffered by 
his abſence. There, are many other arguments brought 
in the defence of particular parts; and it may not be 
from the purpoſe to obſerve, that Neſtor might deſignedly 
protract the ſpeech, that Patroclus might himſelf behold 
the diſtreſs of the army : thus every moment he detained 
him, enforced his arguments by the growing misfortuneg 
of the Greeks. Whether this was the intention or not, 
it muſt be allowed that the ſtay of Patrochus was very 
happy for the Greeks; for by this means he met Eury- 
pylus wounded, who confirmed him into a certainty that 
their affairs were deſperate without Achilles's aid. 

As for Neſtor's ſecond ſtory, it is much eafier to be de- 
fended ; it tends directly to the matter in hand, and is 
told in ſuch a manner as to affect both Patroclus and 
Achilles : the circumſtances are well adapted to the per- 
fon to whom they are ſpoken, and by repeating their fa- 
ther's inſtru ions, he as it were brings them 3 * On 
ing his admonitions, 
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Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 


Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, 805 | 


Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 
And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. 
But ah ! what flatt'ring hopes I entertain? 


Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain: © 80g 


Ev*n till the flames conſume our fleet he ſtays, 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after chief the raging foe deſtroys ; 

Calm he looks on, and ev'ry death enjoys. 

Now the flow courſe of all-impairing time 814 
Unſtrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime; 
Oh! had I ſtill that ſtrength my youth poſſeſs'd, 
When this bold arm th' Epeian pow'rs oppreſs'd, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led. 
And ſtretch'd the great Itymonæus dead 819 
Then, from my fury fled the trembling ſwains, 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains : 

Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine : 

And thrice the number of unrivall'd ſteeds, 

All teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. 825 


v. 818. The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led.] Elis is the 
whole ſouthern part of Peloponneſus, between Achaia 
and Meſſenia; it was originally divid:d into ſeveral diſ- 
tricts or principalities, afterwards it was reduced to two; 
the one of the Elians, who were the ſame with the 
Epeians; the other of Neſtor. This remark is neceſſary 
for the underſtanding what follows. In Homer's time 
the city Elis was not built, Dacier. 
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170 HOME R's ILIAD. Book XI. 


Theſe, as my firſt eſſay of arms, Iwon; 
Old Neleus glory' d in his conqu'ring ſon. 
Thus Elis forc'd, her long arrears reſtor'd, 
And ſhares were parted to each Pylian lord. 
The ſtate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 830 
When the proud Elians firſt commenc'd the war. 
For Neleus' ſons Alcides' rage had ſlain; 

Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 

Oppreſs'd, we arm'd; and now this conqueſt gain'd, 
My fire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain d. 835 
(That large repriſal he might juſtly claim, 

For prize defrauded, and inſulted fame, 

When Elis' monarch at the publick courſe 

Detain'd his chariot, and victorious horſe.) 

The reſt the people ſhar'd ; myſelf ſurvey'd 840 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay'd. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with many a car ; 


v. 838. At the publick courſe Detain'd his chariot.] It is 
ſaid that theſe were particular games, which Augias had 
eſtabliſhed in his own ſtate, and that the Olympick games 
cannot be here underſtood, becauſe Hercules did not 
inſtitute them till he had killed this king, and delivered 
his kingdom to Phyleus, whom his father Augias had 
baniſhed. The prizes of theſe games of Augias were 
prizes of wealth, as golden tripods, Sc. whereas the 
prizes of the Olympick games were only plain chaplets of 
leaves or branches: beſides, it is probable Homer knew 
nothing of theſe chaplets given at the games, nor of the 
triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands wore at feaſts ; if 
he had, he would fomewhere or other have mentioned 
them, Euflathius, 


Book Xl. HOM EN IIIA D. 11 


The ſons of Actor at their army's head 844 
(Young as they were) the vengeful ſquadrons led. 
High on a rock fair Thryoëſſa ſtands, 


Our utmoſt frontier on the Pylian lands ; 
Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alphæus flow ; 
The ſtream they paſs d, and pitch'd their tents below. 
Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 850 
Alarms the Pylians, and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride ; 
Myſelf the foremoſt ; but my fire deny'd ; | 
Fear'd for my youth, expos'd to ſtern alarms ; 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and detain'd my arms. 8 55 
My fire deny'd in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidſt our chariots : for the Goddeſs led. 

Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 
There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 866 
And ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the fun advanc'd his noon-day flame, 
| To great Alphzus' ſacred ſource we came. 


v. $44. The ſons of Afr.) Theſe are the ſame whom 
Homer calls the two Molions, namely, Eurytus and 
Creatus. Thryotfla, in the lines following, is the fame 
town which he calls Thryon in the catalogue. 

The river Minyas is the ſame with Anygrus, about 
half way between Pylos and Thryoeſſa, called Minyas, 
from the Minyans who lived on the banks of it. It ap- 
pears from what the poet ſays of the time of their march, 
that it is half a day's march between Pylos and Thryocfla, 
Euſtathius. Strabo, lib. viii. 
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112 HOME RVS ILIA D. Book XI. 
There firſt to Jove our ſolemn rites were paid ; D 
An-untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue-ey'd Maid; 865 
A bull Alphæus; and a bull was ſlain . 
To the blue monarch of the wat ry main. 6 
In arms we ſlept, beſide the winding flood, 

While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood, 
Soon as the ſun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day; 
Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 

The firſt who fell, beneath my jav'lin bled; 

King Augias' fon, and ſpouſe of Agamede: 87g 
(She that all ſimples“ healing virtues knew, | 
And ev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 

I ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led; 

Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled. 
The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warriour kill'd, 880 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I ſwept the field: 

Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 

Two chiefs from each, fell breathleſs to the plain. 
Then Actor's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune ſhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 885 
O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proſtrate throng, 
Collecting ſpoils, and flaught'ring all along, 

Thro' wide Bupraſian fields we forc'd the foes, 
Where o'er the vales th Olenian rocks aroſe; 

Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Aliſium flows. 890 
Ev'n there the hindmoſt of their rear I ſlay, 


And the ſame arm that led, concludes the day, 


Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way, 


Book XI. HOME RS IIIA D. 1273 
There to high Jove were publick thanks aſſign d 
As firſt of Gods; to Neſtor, of mankind. 895 
Such then I was, impell'd by youthful blood; 
So prov'd my valour for my country's good. 
Achilles with unactive fury glows, 

And gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes. 
How ſhall he grieve, when to th' eternal ſhade goo 
Her hoſts ſhall ſink, nor his the pow'r to aid? 

O friend! my memory recalls the day; 

When gath' ring aids along the Grecian ſea, 

I, and Ulyſſes, touch'd at Pthia's port, 

And enter'd Peleus' hoſpitable court. 905 
A bull to Jove he flew in facrifice, 

And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 

Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy rey'rend fire 

Mencetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire. 

Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites; 910 
Social we ſit, and ſhare the genial rites. 

We then explain'd the cauſe on-which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fame. 
Your ancient father's gen'rous precepts gave ; 
Peleus ſaid only this My ſon ! be brave.“ grs 


, 


1 


v. 894. There to high Jove were public thanks aſign d 
As firft of Gods; to Neffor, of mankind.] 
There is a reſemblance between this paſſage and one in 
the ſacred ſcripture, where all the ' congregation Bleſſed 
the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, 
and worſhipped the Lord, and the king. 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
v. 915. Peleus ſaid only this——** My ſon, be braue. ] 
The conciſeneſs of this advice is very beautiful; Achilles 
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174 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XI 
Mencetius thus : * Tho? great Achilles ſhine 

cc In ſtrength ſuperiour, and of race divine, 

& Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 

« Let thy juſt counſels aid, and rule thy friend.” 
Thus ſpoke your father at Theſſalia's court; 920 
Words now forgot, tho' now of vaſt import. 

Ah! try the utmoſt that a friend can ſay, 

Such gentle force the fierceft minds obey ; 

Some fav'ring God Achilles' heart may move; 
Tho! deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 925 


being haſty, active, and young, might not have bur- 
dened his memory with a long diſcourſe, therefore Pe- 
leus comprehends all his inſtructions in one ſentence, 
But Mencetius ſpeaks more largely to Patroclus, he be- 
ing more advanced in years, and mature in judgment 
and we ſee by the manner of the expreſſion, that he was 
ſent with Achilles, not only as a companion, but as a 
monitor, of which Neſtor puts him in mind, to ſhew 
that it is rather his duty to give good advice to Achilles, 


than to follow his caprice, and eſpouſe his reſentment. 
Euſtatliius. 8 


v. 922. Ah! try the utmoſt, &c.] It may not be un- 
grateful to the reader to ſee at one view the aim and de- 
fign of Neſtor's ſpeech. By putting Patroclus in mind of 
his father's injunctions, he provokes him to obey him by 
a like zeal for his country: by the mention of the ſacri- 
fice, he reprimands him for a breach of thoſe engage- 
ments to which-the Gods were witneſſes : by ſaying that 
the very arms of Achilles would reftore the fortunes of 
Greece, he makes a high compliment to that hero, apd 
offers a powerful infinuation to Patroclus at the ſame 
time, by giving him to underitand, that he may per- 
ſonate Achilles. Exflathias. 
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If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, | 
If ought from heav'n with-hold his ſaving arm; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line ; 
Clad in Achilles' arms, if thou appear, 
Proud Troy may tremble, and deſiſt from war; 
Preſs'd by freſh forces her o'er-labour'd train 
Shall ſeek their walls, and Greece reſpire again. 

This touch'd his gen'rous heart, and from the 

tent 

Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 935 
Soon as he came, where, on the crouded ſtrand, 
Ne publick mart and courts of juſtice ſtand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Ulyſſes lies, 
And altars to the guardian Gods ariſe ; 
There ſad he met the brave Evzmon's ſon, 949 
Large painful drops from all his members run ; 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The fable blood in circles mark d the ground. 
As faintly reeling he confeſs'd the ſmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his heart; 945 


939 


v. 927. If ought from heav'n with-hold his ſaving arm.] 


Neſtor ſays this upon account of what Achilles bimſelf 
ſpoke in the ninth book ; and it is very much to the 
purpoſe, for nothing could ſooner move Achilles, than 
to make him think it was the general report in the army, 
that he ſhut himſelf up in his tent, for no other reaſon 
but to eſcape death, with which his mother had threaten- 


ed him in diſcovering to bim the decrees of the Deſtinies. 
Dacier. | 
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x36 HOMER's ILIAD. Book Xl © 

Divine compaſſion touch'd Patroclus' breaſt, | 

Who ſighing, thus his bleeding friend addreſt. 

Ah hapleſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt ! 

Thus muſt ye periſh on a barb'rous coaſt? 

Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 

Far from your friends, and from your native 
ſhore ? 951 

Say, great Eurypylus ! ſhall Greece yet ſtand? 

Reſiſts ſhe yet the raging HeCtor's hand? 

Or are her heroes doom'd to die with ſhame, 

And this the period of our wars and fame? 935 

' Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, | 

Greece is no more ! this day her glories end. 

Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues 

Her force encreaſing as her toil rene ws. | 

Thoſe chiefs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 

Lie pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in the 
fleet. 961 

But thou, Patroclus ! act a friendly part, 

Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 

With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 

With healing balms the raging ſmart allay, 965 

Such as ſage Chiron, ſire of pharmacy, 

Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands 

This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands ; 


v. 968. Of two fam'd ſurgeons.] Though Podalirius is 
mentioned firſt for the ſake of the verſe, both here and 
in the catalogue, Machaon ſeems to be the perſon 0 
the greateſt character upon many accounts; beſides, ijt 
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And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 970 
Now wants that ſuccour which ſo oft? he lent. 

To him the chief. What then remains to do? 
Th' event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charg'd by Achilles' great command I fly, 974 
And bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply : 

But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 

He ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 

The ſlaves their maſter's ſlow approach ſurvey'd, 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay d: 979 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis'd 

The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptick juice infus'd. 
The cloſing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow, 984 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


is to him that Homer attributes the cure of Philoctetes, 
who was lame by having let an arrow, dipt in the gall of 
the Hydra of Lerna, fall upon his foot; a plain mark 
that Machaon was an abler phyſician than Chiron the 
centaur, who could not cure himſelf of ſuch a wound. 
Podalirius had a ſon named Hypolochus, from whom the 
famous Hippocrates was deſcended, 


v. 976. But thy diftreſs this inflant claims relief.] Euſta- 
thius remarks, that Homer draws a great advantage far 
the conduct of his poem from this incident of the ſtay of 
Patroclus ; for while he is employed in the friendly taſk 
of taking care of Eurypylus, he becomes an eye-witneſs 
of the attack upon the entrenchments, and finds the ne- 
ceſſity oſ uſing his utmoſt efforts to move Achilles. 
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The battle at the Grecian wall. 


THE Greeks being retired into their entrenchmenis, Hector 
attempts to force them ; but it proving impoſſible to paſs the 
ditch, Polydamas adviſes to quit their chariots, and manage 
the attack on foot. The Trojans follow his .counſel, and 
having divided their army into five bodies of foot, begin 
the aſſault, But upon the ſignal of an eagle with a ſerpent 
in his talons, which. appeared on the left hand of the Tro- 
jans, Polydamas endeavours to withdraw them again. 
This Hector oppoſes and continues the attack; in which, 
after many actions, Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in tlie 
all: Hector alfo caſting a flone of a wvaſt ſixe, forces 
open one of the gates, and enters at the head of his troops, 
g victoriouſſy purſue the Grecians even to their ſhips, 


1 , 
* TWELFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


HILE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cure and ſafety of his wounded friend, 

Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 

And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 


* Tt may be proper here to take a general view of the 
conduct of the Iliad : the whole deſign turns upon the 
wrath of Achilles : that wrath is not to be appeaſed but 
by the calamities of the Greeks, who are taught by their 
frequent defeats the importance of this hero : for in 
Epick, as in Tragick poetry, there ought to be ſome 
evident and neceſſary incident at the winding up of the 
cataſtrophe, and that ſhould be founded upon ſome vi- 
ſible diſtreſs. This conduct has an admirable effect, not 
only as it gives an air of probability to the relation, by 
allowing leiſure to the wrath of Achilles to cool and die 
away by degrees, (who is every where deſcribed as a per- 
ſon of a ſtubborn reſentment, and conſequently ought 
not to be eaſily reconciled) but alſo as it highly contri» 
butes to the honour of Achilles, which was to be fully ſa- 
tisfied betore he could relent, 4 
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182 HOMER ILIAD. Book XII. 

Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe ; 5 

With Gods averſe th' ill-fated works aroſe ; 

Their pow'rs neglected, and no victim flain, 

The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 

The proudeſt monument of mortal hands ! 

This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 

While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag d; 

But when her ſons were ſlam, her city burn'd, 


10 


And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd ; 


Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 


15 
Then Ida's ſummits * their wat'ry ſtore ; 


v. 9. Without the Dads how ſhort a period, &c.] Homer 
here teaches a truth conformable to ſacred ſcripture, and 
almoſt in the very words of the Pſalmiſt; Unleſs the Lord 
build the houſe, they Iabour in vain that build it. 


V. 15. Then Neptune and Apollo, &c.] This whole epi- 
ſode of the deſtruction of the wall is ſpoken as a kind of 
prophecy, where Homer in a poetical enthuſiaſm relates 
what was to happen in future ages. It has been conjec- 
tured from hence that our author flouriſhed not long af- 
ter the Trojan war; for had he lived at a greater diſ- 
tance, there had been no occaſion to have recourſe to 
fuch extraordinary means to deſtroy a wall, which would 
bave been loſt and worn away by time alone. Homer 
(fays Ariſtotle) foreſaw the queſtion might be aſked, how 


it came to paſs that no ruins remained of ſo great a 


work ? and therefore contrived to give his fiftion the 
neareſt reſemblance to truth. Inundations and earth- 
quakes are ſufficient to aboliſh the ſtrongeſt works of man, 
ſo as not to leave the leaſt remains where they ſtood. But 

we are told this in a manner wonderfully noble and poe- 


Book XII. HOMER ILIA D. 183 
Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, | 
Careſus roaring down the ſtony hills, 


gainſt the wall, Jupiter opening the cataracts of heaven, 
and Neptune rending the foundations with his trident : 
that is, the ſun exhales the vapours, which deſcend in 
rain from the air or æther; this rain cauſes an inunda. 
tion, and that inundation overturns the walls. Thus the 
poetry of Homer, like magick, firſt raiſes a ſtupendous 
object, and then immediately. cauſes it to vaniſh, 

What farther ſtrengthens the opinion that Homer was 
particularly careful to avoid the objection which thoſe of 
his own age might raiſe againſt the probability of this 
fiction, is, that the verſes which contain this account of 
the deſtruction of the wall ſeem to be added after the firſt 
writing of the Iliad, by Homer himſelf. I beheve the 
reader will incline to my opinion, if he conſiders the 
manner in which they are introduced, both here and in 
the ſeventh book, where - firſt this wall is mentioned, 
There deſcribing how it was made, he ends with this 
line, 5 | 

ac of u roviorro aH, Axatol. 
After which is inſerted the debate of the Gods concern- 
ing the method of its deſtruction, at the conclufion 


whereof immediately follows a verſe that ſeems exactly to 
connect with the former. 


aber N iO», rer $2 Foyer 'Agaiov. 
In like manner in the preſent book, after the fourth verſe; 

Tapg@- tri eytouy Aajauy % Tix ©» beben. | 
That which is now the thitty-ſixth, ſeems originally to 
have followed. 

Tix®- idhunroy, vad d dar Tu), Kc. 


And all the lines between (which break the courſe of 
narration, and are introduced in a manner not uſual in 
N 4 
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2384 HOMERS ILTAD; Bock XII 
Zſopus, Granicus, with mingled force, 

And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource ; 20 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 
Helmets, and ſhields, and god-like heroes ſlain: 
Theſe turn'd by Phoebus from their wonted ways, 


Delug'd the rampire nine continual days; 


The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 25 

And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Inceſſant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 

And half the ſkies deſcend in ſluicy ſhow'rs. 

The God of Ocean, marching ſtern before, 

With his huge trident wounds the trembling 
ſhore, 30 

Vaſt tones and piles from hel foundation heaves, 

And whelms the ſmoky ruin in the waves. 

Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 

No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood ; 


Homer) ſeem to have been added for the reaſon above- 
faid, I do not inſiſt much upon this obſervation ; but I 
doubt not ſeveral will agree to it upon the review of the 


paſſages. 


v. 24. Nine continual days.] Some of the ancients 
thought it incredible that a wall which was built in one 
day by the Greeks, ſhould reſiſt the joint efforts of three 
deities nine days: to ſolve this difficulty, Crates the Mal- 
leſian, was of opinion, that it ſhould be writ, ty Ne, one 
day. But there is no occaſion to have recourſe to ſo forced 
a ſolution ; it being ſufficient to obſerve, that nothing 
but ſuch an extraordinary power could have ſo entirely 
ruined the wall, that not the leaſt remains of it ſhould 


appear; but ſuch a one, as we have before _— Homer 


Rood in need of. an 
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In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 35 

Shine 'rwixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 

hut this the Gods in later times perform z - © - 

As yet the bulwark ſtood, and brav'd the ſtorm; 

The ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow'rs ; 

War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diftain'd the 
tow'rs. 40 

Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire ae 

Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay: 

Hector's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 

And Hector's fury ev'iry moment fear. 

He like a whirlwind, toſs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 4 5 

Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. | 

So *midſt the dogs and hunter's daring bands, 

Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands ; x 

Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 

And hiſſing jav'lins rain an iron ſtorm : + 50 

His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, | 

And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 

He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 

And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. | 

With equal rage encompaſs'd Hector glows; . 55 

Exhorts his armies, and the trenches ſhows. 

The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 

But ſnort and tremble at the gulf beneath; 

Juſt on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 

And the turf trembles, and the ſkies reſound. 60 

Eager they view'd the proſpect dark and deep, 

Vaſt was the leap, and headlong hung the ſteep ; 
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The bottom bare, (a fortnidable ſhow?) 
And briſtled thick with ſharpen'd ſtakes below. 
The foot alone this ſtrong defence could force, 65 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe. 

This ſaw Polydamas ; who, wilely brave, 
Reſtrain'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 

Oh thou! bold leader of the Trojan bands, 
And you, confed'rate chiefs from foreign lands ! 70 
What ent'rance hete can cumb'rous chariots find, 
The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind? 
No paſs thro? thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 
No ſpace for combat in yon” narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, 75 
On certain dangers we too raſhly run : 

If 'tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 

Oh may this inant end the Grecian name 

Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 

And one great day deſtroy, and bury all! 80 
But ſhould they turn, and here oppreſs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wedeg'd in the trench, by our own troops confus'd, 
In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd; 
All Troy muſt periſh, if their arms prevail, 8x 
Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 

Hear then ye warriours ! and obey with ſpeed ; 
Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led ; 
Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hector lead the wy- go 
So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our conqu' ring pow't, 
And this (if Jove conſent) her fatal hour. 


Bock XI. HOMER' ILTAD. 84 


This counſel pleas'd : the god-like Hector ſprung 
Swift from his ſeat z his clanging armour rang. 
The chief's example follow'd by his train, gg 
Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. | 
By orders ſtrict the charioteers enjoin d, 

Compel the courſers to their ranks hehind. 

The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, 

And all obey their ſer'ral chiefs commands. 100 
The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 

Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire: 
Great Hector glorious in the van of theſe, 
Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 

Before the next the gracefal Paris ſhines, oz 
And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 

The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the feer ; 

In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, 

Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 110 
And whom Ariſba's yellow courfers bore, 

The courfers fed on Selle's winding ſhore. 


v. 99. The forces part in five diflinguiſh'd band.] The 
Trojan army is divided into five parts, perhaps becauſt 
there were five gates in the wall, fo that an attack might 
be made upon every gate at the ſame inſtant :; by this 
means the Greeks would be obliged to diſunite, and 
form themſelves into as many bodies, to guard hve places 
at the ſame time. 

The poet here breaks the thread of his narration, and 
ſtops to gives us the names of the leaders of every batta- 
hon: by this conduct he prepares us for an action en- 
ticely new, and different ſrom any other in the poem. 
Euſtathius. | 
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188 HOME RS ILIA PD. Book XII. 
Antenor's ſons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great Eneas, born on fountful Ide. | 
Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'd, + ny 
Whom Glaucus and Aſteropæus aid, — 55 
Next him, the braveſt at their army's head, 
But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 
Now with compacted ſhields in cloſe array, 
The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way : 126 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 
And ſee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. - 
While ev'ry Trojan thus, and ev'ry aid, 
Th' advice of wiſe Polydamas obey'd ; 
Aſius alone, confiding in his car, 125 
His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war. 
Unhappy hero! and advis'd in vain |! 
Thoſe wheels rin ne'er ſhall mark the plain; 


V. 125. Ale 8 confiding in his car.] It appears 
from hence that the three captains who commanded each 
battalion, were not ſubordinate one to the other, but 
commanded ſeparately, each being empowered to order 
his own troops as he thought fit: for otherwiſe Aſius had 
not been permitted to keep his chariot when the reſt were 
on foot. One may obſerve from hence, that Homer 
does not attribute the ſame regular diſcipline in war to 
the barbarous nations, which he had given to his Gre» 
cians; and he makes ſome uſe too of this defect to caſt the 
more variety over this part of the deſcription. Dacier. 


v. 127. Unhappy hero ! &c.] Homer obſerves a poeti- 


cal juſtice in relation to Aſius; he puniſhes his folly and 


impiety with death, and ſhews the danger of deſpiſing 
wiſe counſel, and blaſpheming the Gods. In purſuance 


of this prophecy, Altus 1 is killed in the thirteenth yoo 
by Idomeneus. 


Book XI. HOME RS ILIA D. 189 
No more thoſe courſers with triumphant joy 
Reſtore their maſter to the gates of Troy! 130 
Black death attends behind the Grecian wall, | 
And great Idomeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall. 
Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecians ſtrove their ſhips to gain ; 
Swift thro' the wall their horſe and chariots paſt, 
The gates half-open'd to receive the laſt. 136 
Thither, exulting in his force, he flies; | 
His following hoſt with clamours rend the ſkies ; 
To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 
Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were 
vain! _ 140 
To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 
Who from the Lapiths warlike race deſcend; 
This Polypœtes, great Perithous' heir, 
And that Leonteus, like the God of war. 
As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe ; 145 
Their roots in earth, their heads amidſt the ſkies: 
Whoſe ſpreading arms with leafy honours crown'd, 
Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the ground ; 


v. 143. This Polyþetes—And that Leonteus, &c. ] Theſe 
heroes are the originals of Pandarus and Bitias in Virgil. 
We ſee two gallant officers exhorting their ſoldiers to act 
bravely ; but being deſerted by them, they execute their 
own commands, and maintain the paſs againſt the united 
force of the battalions of Aſius: nor does the poet tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of probability in the ſtory : the Greeks 
from above beat off ſome of the Trojans with ftones, 


and the gate-way being narrow, it was . to be de- 
fended, , Euftathing, _ 


190. HOMER. ILIA D. Book XII. 


High on the hills appears their ſtately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm. 1 50 
So graceful theſe, and fo the ſhock they ſtand. 

Of raging Afius, and his furious band. 

Oreſtes, Acamas in front appear, 

And Oenomaus and Thoön cloſe the rear; 

In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, x 55 
In vain around them beat their hollow ſhields ; 
The fearleſs brothers on the Grecians call, 

To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 

Ev'n when they ſaw Troy's ſable troops impend, 
And Greece tumultuous from her tow'rs deſcend, 160 
Forth from the portals ruſh'd th' intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breaſts, and ſtood e, e. es the war. 
So two wild boars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rous'd with the cries of dogs and voice of men; 
On ev'ry fide the crackling trees they tear, 16g 
And root the ſhrubs, and hy the foreſt bare ; 
They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 
Till ſome wide wound lets out their mighty foul. 
Around their heads the whiſtling jav'lins fung, 
With ſounding ſtrokes their brazen targets rung; 170 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls, and mann'd the lofty tow'rs ; 
To fave their fleet, the laſt efforts they try, 

And ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts fly. 

As when ſharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 
'The dreary winter on his frozen wings ; 176 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields below ; 
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Book XII. HO MEN ILIA D. 191 
So faſt the darts on either army pour, 


So down the rampires roll the rocky ſhow'r; 186 

Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhields, 

And the deaf echo! rattles round the fields. 
With ſhame repuls'd, with grief and fury div n, 

The frantick Aſius thus accuſes heav'n: | 

In pow'rs immartal who ſhall now believe? 185 

Can thoſe toq flatter, and can Jove deceive ? 

What man could doubt but 'Tray's viftorious pow'r 

Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 

But like when waſps, from hollow cranniegdrive, 

To guard the ent'rance of their common hive, 19 

Dark ning the rock, while with unweary d wings 

They ſtrike th afſailants, and infix their ſtings ; 

A race determin'd, that to death contend : 

So fierce theſe Greeks their laſt retreats defend. 

Gods! ſhall two warriours only guard their gates, 

Repel an army, and defraud the Fates ? 196 
Theſe empty accents, mingled with the wind; 

Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind; 

To God-like Hector and his matchleſs might 

Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 200 


v. 185. The ſpeech of Afius.] This ſpeech of Afius ig 
very extravagant: he exclaims againſt Jupiter for a breach 
of promiſe, not becauſe he had broken his word, but be: 
cauſe he had not fulfilled big own vain imaginations, 
This conduct, though very blameable in Aſius, is very 
natura] to perſons under a diſappointment, who are ever 


ready to blame heaven, and turn their misfortunes inte 
a crume. Eujlathius. 


192 HOME RVO ILIAD. Book XII. 
Like deeds of arms thro' all the forts were dc, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide ; c 
Thro? the long walls the ſtony ſhow'rs were heard, 
'The blaze of flames, the flaſh of arms appear'd. 
The ſpirit of a God my breaſt inſpire, 205 
To raiſe each act to life, and ſing with fire! . 
While Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war,, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 
And all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
With unaſliſting arms deplor'd the day. 210 
Ev'n yet the dauntleſs Lapithz maintain 
The dreadful paſs, and round them heap the flain. 
Firſt Damaſus, by Polypœtes' ſteel | 
Pierc'd thro his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 214 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
The warriour ſinks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath. 
Nor leſs Leonteus ſtrows the field with death; 
Firſt thro' the belt Hippomachus he gor'd, 
Then ſudden wav'd his unreſiſted ſword ; 220 
Antiphates, as thro' the ranks he broke, 
The falchion ftruck, and fate purſu'd the ſtroke ; 
Iamenus, Oreſtes, Menon, bled ; 
And round him roſe a monument of dead. 
Meantime, the braveſt of the Trojan crew, 22 5 
Bold Hector and Polydamas purſue ; 
Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz d, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd: 230 


99 


Look XII. HOMER IL TAD. 193 

A ſignal omen ſtopp'd the paſſing hoſt, = 

Their martial fury in their wonder loſt, 

Jove's bird on ſounding pinions beat the ſkies 3; 

A bleeding ferpent of enormous ſize, 

His talons truſs'd; alive, and curling round, 2 35 

He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the wound: 

Mad with the ſmart he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circle wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the Oe ns with 
cries : 

Amidft the hoſt the fallen abe lies. 240 


V. 243." Joue s bird on ſounding pinions, &c.] Virgil has 
imitated this paſſage in the eleventh ZEneid, v. 951. 


« Utque volans altz raptum cum. fulyva draconem 


1 Fert aquila, implicuitque pedes, atque unguibus hæſit; 
« Saucius at ſerpens ſinuoſa volumina verſat, 


« Arrectiſque horret ſquamis, & ſibilat ore 
« Arduus inſurgens; illa haud minds urget obunco 
« Luctantem roſtro; ſimul æthera verberat alis.“ 


Which Macrobius compares with this of Homer, and 
gives the preference to the original, on account of Vir- 
gil's having neglected to ſpecify the Omen. His preter- 
miſſis (quod ſiniſtrã veniens vincentium prohubebat acceſſum, 
& accepto a ſerpente morſu pradam dolore dejecit ; fattoque 
Tripudio ſoliſtimo, cum clamore dolorem teftante, prætervolat) 
que animam parabole dabant, velut exanime in latinis ver- 
fibus corpus remanſit. Sat. I. v. c. 14. But methinks this 
criticiſm might have been ſpared, had he conſidered that 
Virgil had no defign, or occaſion to make an omen of it; 
but took it only as a natural image, to paint the 9 
of two warriours ſtruggling with each other. 
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194. HOMER: 1LIAD — 
They, pale with terrour, mark its ſpires.unroll'd,, 
And Jove's portent with beating hearts, bebald,, a 


22 


es weighs the Lignaly ah to Hector ſpoke. 
How oft, my brother, thy, reproach. I bear, 245 

For words well-meant, and ſentiments ſincere? 

True to thoſe. counſels which I judge. the beſt, . | 

I tell the faithful dictates of my, breaſt. 

Jo ſpeak his thoughts is ev'ry freeman's right, 

Id peace and war, in council and in fightz 230 
PEACE Sg Waſy gat; 5 

And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 

But tends to raiſe that pow'r which I obey. 

Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain z 

Seek not, this day, the Grecian ſhips to gain; 

For ſure to warn us Joye his omen ſent, 2355 

And thus my mind explains its clear event, 


v. 245. The ſpeeck of Polydamas.] The addreſs of Po- 
lydamas to Hector in this ſpeech is admirable : be knew - 
that the daring ſpirit of that hero would not ſuffer him 


_ to. hiſten to any mention of a retreat: he had already 


ſtormed the walls in imagination, and conſequently the, 
advice of Polydamas was ſure to meet with a bad recep- 
tion. He therefore ſoftens every expreſſion, and endea- 
vours to flatter Hector into an aſſent ; and though he is. 

aſſured he gives a true interpretation of the prodigy, he, 
ſeems to be difident : but that his perſonated diſtruſt may 
not prejudice the interpretation, he concludes with a plain 
declaration of his opinion, and tells him that what he 

delivers is not conjecture, but ſcience, and appeals for 


the truth of it to the augure of the army. Euftathiut. 


Noe XII. HOM HRA IIIA D. rg! 
The victor eagle; whoſe ſiniſter flight 
Retards our hoſt} and fls out hearts with fight”. 
Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the*'midltekies, 
Allow'd to ſeize, -biit' not poſſeſs the prize; NY 
Thus'tho' we gird with fires'the” Grecian fleet, 
Tho' theſe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 2 
Toils unforeſeen; and fiercer; are decreed'; 
More woes ſhall follow; and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my foul," and bids me thus adviſe: 265 
For thus a ſkilful ſeer would read the 'ſkies. 

To him then Hector with diſdain” return dʒ 
(Fierce as he ſpoke; his eyes with fury burn'd)' 


v. 267. The'ſprech"of Hefor:] This ſpeech of Hector's 
is full of ſpirit : his valour is greater than the ſxill of 
Polydamas, and he is not to be argued into a retreat. 
There is ſomething very heroick in that line, 


— His ſword the brave man draws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 


And if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in being 
ſo well adapted to the character of him who ſpeaks it, 
who is every where deſcribed as a great lover of his 
country. 

It may ſeem at firſt view that Hector uſes Polydamas 
with too much ſeverity in the concluſion. of his ſpeech : 
but he will be ſufficiently juſtified, if we conſider that the 
interpretation of the omen given by Polydamas might 
have diſcouraged the army; and this makes it neceſſary 
for him to decry the prediction, and inſinuate that the 
advice proceeded not from his {kill but his cowardice. 
Euſlathius, 
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196 HOME Res 111 AD. Book XII. 
Are theſe the faithful counſels of thy tongue? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reaſon wrong: 270 
Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 

Sure heaven reſumes the little ſenſe it lent. 

What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 
Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of Jove? | 
The leading ſign, th' irrevocable nod, 275 
And happy thunders of the fav'ring God, 
Theſe ſhall I light ? and guide my waw'ring mind 
By wand'ring birds, that flit with ev'ry wind? 
Te vagrants of the ſky ! your wings extend, 

Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 280 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high heav'n obey. 
Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, ' 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 284 
But why ſhould'ſt thou ſuſpect the war's ſucceſs ? 
None fears it more, as none tory it leſs : 
Tho? all our chiefs amid yon' ſhips expire, 

Truſt thy own cowardice t eſcape their fire. 


v. 281. To right, to left, unleeded take your way.) Eu- 
ſtathius has found out four meanings in theſe two lines, 
and tells us that the words may ſignify Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
and South. This is writ in the true ſpirit of a collide 
who can find out a myſtery in the plaineſt words, and is 
ever learnedly obſcure: for my part, I cannot imagine 
how any thing can be more clearly expreſſed ; I care not, 
ſays Hector, whether the eagle flew on the right towards 
the ſun-riſing, which was propitious, or on the left to- 

wards his ſetting, which was unlucky. 


Book XII. HOME RS ILIAD. 197 
Troy and her ſons may. find a gen'ral grave, 3 
But thou can'ſt live, for thou can'ſt be a ſlave. 290 
Yet ſhould the fears that wary minds ſuggeſts 
Spread their cold poiſon thro* our ſoldiers breaſts, 
My jav'lin can revenge ſo baſe a part, 
And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. : 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 295 
Calls on his hoſt ; his hoſt obey the call; 
With ardour follow where their leader flies: 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the ſkies. 
Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 300 
He fills the Greeks with terrour and diſmay, 
And gives great Hector the predeſtin'd day. 
Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in their aid, 
Cloſe to the works their rigid ſiege they laid. CE 
In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, 305 
While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend 
Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 
And heaps on heaps the ſmoky ruins fall. 
Greece on her rampart ſtands the fierce alarms;  - 
The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 


v. 299. Jove breathes a whirlwind.) It is worth our 
notice to obſerve how the leaſt circumſtance grows in the 
hand of a great poet. In this battle it is to be ſuppoſed 
that the Trojans had got the advantage of the wind of 
the Grecians, ſo that a cloud of duſt was blown upon 
their army: this gave room for this fiction of Homer, 
which ſuppoſes that Jove, or the air, raiſed the duſt, and 
drove it in the face of the Grecians, Enftathins. 
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Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgent, row; FIT 

Whencechiſſing darts, inceſſant, rain below. | 

The bold Ajaces fly from tower to tower, | 

And rouſe, with flame divine, the Grecian Pow'r. 

The gen'rous, impulſe eviry Greek obeys; 31g 

Threats. urge the fearful; and the valiant, praiſe. 
Fellows .in arms whoſe deeds are knoyn to fame, 

And you whoſe ardqur hopes an equal name! 

Since not alike endu d with force or art; 

Behold a day when each may act his part 

A day to fire the hrave, and warm the cold, 

To gain new glories, or augment the old. 

Urge. thoſe who ſtand; and thoſe who faint, excite ; 

Drown. Hector's vaunts in-loud exhorts of fight ; 

Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 325 

Seek not your fleet, but fally from the wall; 

So jqove once more may drive their routed train, 

And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 
Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs ; - 

And now the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhow'rs.- 338 

As when high Jove his ſharp artillery forms, 

And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms ; 

In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, * 

A ſnowy inundation hides the plain ; 

He ſtills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep ; 335 

Then pours the filent tempeſt, thick and deep: 

And firſt the mountain-tops are cover'd o'er, 

Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſhore ; 

Bent with. the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 

And one bright waſte hides all the works of men: 


= 
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The circling ſeas alone abſorbing all, 341 

Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall. 

So from each ſide inereas d the ſtony rain, 

And the white ruin riſes Oer the plain. : 
Thus god-like Hector and his troops contend = 

To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 346 

Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would yield, 

Till great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field; 

For mighty Jove inſpir'd with martial flame _ 

His matchfeſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame. 35³⁰ 

In arms he ſhines, confpicuous from afar, 

And bears alofthis ample ſhield in air ; 

Within whofe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, 

Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with ductile gold: 

And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 355 

Majeſtick moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 
So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's 

brow _ 
Deſcends a __ on the flocks below ; „ 


v. 348. *Till great Sarpedon, &c.] The poet here uſhers 
in Sarpedon with abundance of pomp : he forces him 
upon the obſervation of the reader by the greatneſs of the 
deſcription, and raiſes our expectations of him, intend- 
ing to make him perform many remarkable actions in 
the ſequel of the poem, and become worthy to fall by 
the hand of Patroclus. Euflathius. 


v. 357. So preſi d with hunger, from the mouxtain's brow 
Deſcends a lion.) This compariſon very much reſembles 
that of the prophet Iſaiah, ch. xxxi. v. 4. where God 
hümſelf is compared to a lion: Like as the iow, and the 

O4 
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200 HOMER ILIAD. Book XII. 
So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, : 
In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : 360 
In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 

And ſhepherds gall him with an iron war; 
Regardleſs, furious, he purſues his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 


Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 
| With gen'rous rage that drives him on the foes. 
Y | He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 
| L I To ſure deſtruction dooms th” aſpiring wall; 


5 Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, | 
Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke. - 370 
1 Why boaſt we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 
"i Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain, 


young lion roaring on his prey, when a multitude of ſhepherds 
is called forth againſt him, he will not be afraid of their 
woice, nor. abaſe himſelf for the noiſe of them : ſo ſhall the 
Lord of hofts come down that he may fight upon mount Sion, 
Dacier, 
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v. 371. The ſpeech of 8 to Glaucus.] In 3 
times kings were looked upon as the generals of armies, 
who to return the honours that were done them, were 
obliged to expoſe themſelves firſt in the battle, and be an 
example to their ſoldiers. Upon this Sarpedon grounds 
his diſcourſe, which is full of generoſity and nobleneſs. 
5 We are, ſays he, honoured like Gods; and what can be 
4 * more unjuſt, than not to behave ourſelves like men? he 

| ought to be ſuperiour in virtue, who is ſuperiour in dig 

) | nity. What ſtrength is there, and what greatneſs in 
. 10 | that thought ? Tt includes juſtice, gratitude, and mag- 
| nanimity ; juſtice, in that he ſcorns to enjoy what he 

| does not merit ; gratitude, becauſe he would endeavour 
to recompenſe Fa obligations to his ſubjects; and mags 
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Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 375 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſick's ſprightly ſound? 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey d? 

Unleſs great acts ſuperiour merit prove, | 
And vindicate the bouriteous pow'rs above. 380 
Tis ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 255 
The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place: f 
That when with wond' ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate! 386 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 


nanimity, in that he deſpiſes death, and thinks of nothing 
but glory. Euflathius. Dacier. 


v. 387, Could ail our care, &c.] YR is not 4 more 
forcible argument than this, to make men contemn dan- 
gers, and ſeek glory by brave actions. Immortality 
with eternal youth, is certainly preferable to glory pur- 

chaſed with the loſs of life; but glory is certainly better 
than an ignominious life, which at laſt, though perhaps 
late, muſt end. It is ordained'that all men ſhall die, 
nor can our eſcaping danger ſecure us immortality it 
can only give us a- longer continuance in diſgrace, and 
even that continuance will be but ſhort, though the in- 
famy everlaſting. This is inconteſtible, and whoever 
weighs his actions in theſe ſcales, can never heſitate in 
his choice : but what is moſt worthy of remark is, that 
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For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 30⁰ 
But ſince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 2 
The life which others pay, let us beſtow, | 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho? we fall, and honour'd if we live, 305 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! | 

He faid ; his words the lining chief inſpire 
With equal warmth, and rouſe the warriour's fire; 
The troops purſue their leaders with delight, 
Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight. 400 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm beheld 
Threat'ning the fort, and blacFning in the field; 


Around the walls he gaz d, to view from far 


What aid appear'd t' avert th* approaching war, 
And ſaw where Teucer with th' Ajaces ſtood, 40 5 
Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 

In vain he calls ; the din of helms and ſhields 


Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro? the fields, 


'The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 
Heay'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all 


the ground. 410 


Homer does not put this in the mouth of an ordinary 
perſon, but aſcribes it to the ſon of Jupiter. Euflathius, 
Dacier. 

I ought not to negle& putting the readerin ad. that 
this ſpeech of Sarpedon is excellently tranſlated by Sir 
John Denham, and if I have done it with any ſpirit, it is 
partly owing to bim, 


Book KN. HOME RSS ILIAD. 20g 
Then thus to Thos ;—Henee with ſpeed, the 
faid) 
And urge the bold Ajaces to our ghd. 3 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, _ . 415 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But if too fiercely there the ſoes contend, 
Let Telamon, at leaſt, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, s 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 
Swift at the word, the herald ſpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, thro? the martial throng ; 
And finds the heroes bath'd in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. 5 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 425 
Your aid (faid Thoös) Peteus' ſon demands, | 
Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 430 
But if too fiercely here the foes contend, 
At leaſt, let Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bom,  * 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 
Straight to the fort great Ajax turn'd his care, 4 55 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now valiant Lycomede ! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: 
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204 HOME RRS ILIAD. Book XII 

To you I truſt the fortune of the field, 

Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd ; 440 

That done, expect me to complete the day * 

Then, with his ſev'nfold ſhield, he ſtrode away. 

With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, _. 

Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. 444 
High on the walls appear'd the Lycian pow'rs, 

Like ſome black tempeſt gath'ring round the tow'rs ; 

The Greeks, oppreſs'd, their utmoſt force unite, 

Prepar'd to labour in th* unequal fight; 

The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe ; 

Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens 1 in the 

ſkies. as | 450 

Fierce Ajax firſt th* advancing hoſt invades, 

And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades, 

Sarpedon's friend; a- croſs the warriour's way, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay; 


v. 444. Whoſe fatal boau the ſtrong Pandion bore.] It is 
remarkable that Teucer, who is excellent for his {kill in 
archery, does not carry his own bow, but has it borne 
after him by Pandion : I thought it not improper to take 
notice of this, by reaſon of its unuſualneſs. It may be 
ſuppoſed that Teucer had changed his arms in this 
fight, and complied with the exigence of the battle, 
which was about the wall; he might judge that ſome 
other weapon might be more neceſſary upon this occa- 


fion, and therefore committed his bow to the care of 
Pandion. Euflathius. 


* 454. A rocky fragment, &c.] In this book both Ajax 
and Hector are deſcribed throwing ſtones of a prodigious 
ſize. But the poet, who loves to give the preference to 
his countrymen, relates the ation much to the advan- 


Beek Xl. HOME RN IL IAD. 26g 
In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 455 
Could heave th? unwieldly burthen from the plain. 
He pois'd, and ſwung it round; then toſs'd on high, 
It flew with force, and labour'd up the ſky ; 
Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring down, 
The pond'rous ruin cruſn d his batter'd crown. Ln 
As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, | 
Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep, 
So falls Epicles ; then in groans expires, 
And murm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 

While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 46s 
From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew ; 
The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 
And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 
The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 
Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 470 
Conceal'd the wound, and leaping from his height, 
Retir'd reluctant from th* unfniſh*d fight, | 


tage of Ajax: Ajax, by his natural 5 performs 


what Hector could not do without the aſſiſtance of Jupi- 
ter. Euſtathius. 


v. 455. In modern ages] The difference which our 
author makes between the heroes of his poem, and the 
men of his age, is ſo great, that ſome have made uſe of 
it as an argument that Homer lived many ages after the 
war of Troy : but this argument does not ſeem to be of 
any weight; for ſuppoſing Homer to have writ two hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred and ſixty years after the 
deſtruction of Troy, this ſpace is long enough to make 
ſuch a change as he ſpeaks of; peace, luxury, or effemi- 
nacy would do it in a much leſs time. Dacier. 
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Divine Sarpedon with' regret beheld 

Diſabled Glaucus ſlowly quit the field; 

His beating breaſt with gen rous ardour glows, 475 
He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes: | 


| Alcmiowfirſt was doom d his force to feel; 
1 9 8 in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel; 


Mi Then, from the-yawning wound with fury tore 

| The ſpear, purſud by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 480 
1 Down ſinks the warriour with a thund'ring ſound, 
wy His brazen armour rings againſt the ground, 

$ Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 

| a1 Tugs with full force, and ev'ry nerve applies; 

| i 1 It ſhakes ; the pond'rous ſtones disjointed yield ; 
11 The rolling ruins ſmoke along the field. 486 
Ll i A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 

at 5 And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. 


At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 

And Ajax ſends his jav'lin at the foe : 490 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 

And thro' his buckler drove the trembling wood ; 

But Jove was preſent in the dire debate, 

To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 
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v. 483. Swift to the battlements the wifor lies.] From 
what Sarpedon here per forms, we may gather that this 
wall of the Greeks was not higher than a tall man; from 
the great depth and breadth of it, as it is deſcribed juſt 
before, one might have concluded that it had been much 


, 1 higher : but it appears to be otherwiſe from this paſſage ; 
4 and conſequently the thickneſs of the wall was anſwerable 
1 to the wideneſs of the ditch, Euflathius. 
* 

43 
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The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 

But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight; 

Then rais d with hope, and fir d with glory's charms, 

His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warm. 

O where, ye Lycians! is the ſtrength you boaſt? 

Your former fame, and ancient virtue loſt! 50Q 

The breach lies open, but your chief in vain, 

Attempts alone the guarded paſs to gain: 

Unite, and ſoon that haſtile fleet ſhall fall; 

The force of pow rful union conquers all. 
This juſt rebuke inſlam d the Lycian crew, Fog 

They join, they thicken, and th' aſſault renews; 

Unmovꝰd th embody d Greeks their fury dare, 

And fix d ſupport the weight of all the war; 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, 

Nor the bold Lyeians foree the Grecian tow'rs, 5 10 

As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows. diſpute their 
bounds; | 

They tug, they ſweat ; but nekthery gain nor yield, 

One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 


v. 511. As on the confines of. adjoining. grounds.) This 
ſimile, ſays Euſtathius, is wonderfully proper; it has one 
circumſtance that is ſeldom to be found in Homer's ally, 
lions ; it correſpands in every point, with the ſubject it, 
was intended to illuſtrate: the, meaſures of the two acigh- . 
bours repreſent the ſpears of the, combatants z the con - 
fives of the field ſhew that they engaged hand to hand; 
and the wall which divides the armies gives us a lively 


idea of the large ſtones that were fixed to determina the 
hounds of adjoining fields, 


28 HOMER ILIA D. Bock XII. 
Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; 517 5 
Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 
Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a wound, 
Loud ſtrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
The copious laughter covers all the ſhore, 
And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 520 | 

As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful 

| loads, 3 | 

From ſide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 


Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 525 


Each * weight; nor a, nor that, deſcends: 


v. 521. As when, two ſcales, &c.] This compariſon is 
excellent on account of its juſtneſs; for there is nothing 
better repreſents an exact equality than a balance: but 
Homer was particularly exact, in having neither de- 
ſcribed a woman of wealth and condition, for ſuch a one 
is never very exact, not valuing a ſmall inequality; nor 
a ſlave, for ſuch a one is ever regardleſs of his maſter's 
intereſt : but he ſpeaks of a poor woman that gains her 
livelihood by her labour, who is at the ſame time juſt 
and honeſt ; for ſhe will neither defraud others nor be 
defrauded herſelf. She therefore takes care that the 
ſcales be exactly of the ſame weight. 

It was an ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by 
the author of Homer's life aſcribed to Herodotus) that 
the poet drew this compariſon from his own family; be- 
ing himſelf the ſon of a woman who maintained herſelf 
by her own induſtry ; he therefore to extol her honeſty ' 
(a qualification very rare in poverty) gives her a place in 
his poem, Euftathius, 
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So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might 
With Fates prevailing, turn d the ſcale of fight. _ 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, | 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 530 
Advance, ye 'Trojans ! lend your valiant hands, 
Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands ! 
They hear, they run; and gath'ring at his call, 
Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: 


Around the works a wood of glitt ring ſpears _ 535 | 


Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 

A pond'rous ſtone bold Hector heav'd to throw, 

Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: | 

Not two ſtrong men th' enormous wei veight could 
raiſe, N 7 

Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 540 

Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 

The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd, and ſhook in air: 

For Jove upheld, and lighten'd of its load 

Th” unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 545 

Of maſly ſubſtance, and ſtupendous frame; | 

With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung : 

Then thund'ring thro' the PRs with forceful 
way, $49 

Drives the ſharp rock ; the ſolid 8 give way, 

The folds are ſhatter d; from the crackling door 

Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now ruſhing in, the fyrious chief appears, 


Gloomy as night ! and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears: 
Vor. III. P 
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216 HOMER ILIAD. Book XII 

A dreadful gleatn from his bright armour came, 553 

And from his eye- balls flaſh'd the living flame. 

He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his eoutſe, 

And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, thro* the gaping ſpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place; 360 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 

The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult rends 
the ſky. | 
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THE 


AR G UM E N 


The fourth battle continued, in which Neptune 


aſſiſts the Greeks : the acts of Idomeneus. 


NEPTUNE, concerned for the loſs of the Grecians, upon 


ſeeing the fortification forced by Hector, (who had entered 


the gate near the flation of the Ajaxes) aſſumes the ſhape 


of Calchas, and inſpires thoſe heroes to oppoſe him : then in 
the form of one of the generals, encourages the other Greeks 


"who had retired to their weſſels.. The Ajaxes form their 
troops in a cloſe Phalanx, and put a flop to Hector and the 


Trojans. Several deeds of valour are performed; Me- 
riones loſing his ſpear in the encounter, repairs to ſeek an- 
other at the tent of Idomencus : this occaſions a converſation 
between thoſe two warriours, who return together to the 
battle. Idomentus fignalizes his courage above the reſt ; 
he kills Othryoneus, Aſius, and Alcathous : Deiphobus and 
Eneas march againſt him, and at length Idomeneus retires, 
Menelaus wounds Helenus and kills Piſander. The Tro- 
jans are repulſed in the left wing ; Hector flill keeps his 
ground againſt the Ajaxes, till being galled by the Locrian 


Aingers and archers, Polydamas adviſes to call a council of 


war: Hector approves his advice, but goes firſt to rally the 
Trojans ; upbraids Paris, rejoins Polydamas, meets Ajax 
again, and renews the attack, 


The eight and twentieth day flill continues, The ſcene 
is between the Grecian wall and the ſea-ſhore, 


THE 


THIRTEENTH BOOK 
or THE 


1 bB-4" 


HEN now the Thund'rer on the ſea-beat coaſt 
Had fix'd great Hector and his conqu'ring 
hoſt ; 
He left them to the Fates, in bloody fray 


To toil and ſtruggle thro* the well-fought day. 
Then turn'd to Thracia from the field of fight 5 
Thoſe eyes, that ſhed inſufferable liglit, 


v. 5. Then turn'd to Thracia from the field of fight.) One 
might fancy at the firſt reading of this paſſage, that Ho- 
mer here turned aſide from the main view of his poem, 
in a vain oftentation of learning, to amuſe himſelf with 
a foreign and unneceſſary deſcription of the manners and 
cuſtoms of theſe nations. But we ſhall find, upon better 
conſideration, that Jupiter's turning aſide his eyes was 
neceſſary to the conduct of the work, as it gives oppor- 
tunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greeks, and thereby cauſes 
all the adventures of this book. Madam Dacier is too 
refining on this occaſion, when ſhe would have it, that 
Jupiter's averting kis eyes ſignifies his abandoning the 
Trojans ; in the ſame manner as the ſcripture repreſents 
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To where the Myſians prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thracians tame the ſavage horſe; 
And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 


Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 
Jove ſees delighted ; and avoids the ſcene 

Of -guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men: 

No aid, he deems, to either hoſt is givn, 15 
While his high law ſuſpends the pow'rs of heav'n. 


| 
the Almighty turning his face from thoſe whom he deſerts, 
But at this rate Jupiter turning his eyes from the battle, 


muſt deſert both the Trojans and the Greeks ; and it is 


evident from the context, that Jupiter intended n 
leſs than to let the Trojans ſuffer, 


v. 9. And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian flrays.] 
There is much diſpute among the criticks, which are the 
proper names, and which the epithets in theſe yerſes? 
Some making ayaus the epithet to immuerys, others loan: 
{40)y0: the epithet to @yave ; and 48io, which by, the com- 
mon interpreters is thought only an epithet, is by Strabo 
and Ammianus Marcellinus made the proper name of a 
people. In this diverſity of opinions, I have choſen that 
which I thought would make the beſt figure in poetry. 
It is a beautiful and moral imagination, to ſuppoſe that 
the long life of the Hippemolgians was an effect of their 
ſimple diet, and a reward of their juſtice: and that the 
Supreme Being, diſpleaſed at the continued ſcenes of hu- 
man violence and diſſenſion, as it were recreated his eyes 
in contemplating the fimplicity of theſe people. 

It 1s obſervable that the ſame cuſtom of living on milk 
is preſerved to this day by the Tartars, who inhabit the 
fame country, | 


* * * 


Book X. HOMER, ILTAD. ws 


Mean-time the * Monarch of the wat'ry main 
Obſerv'd the Thund'rer, nor obſerv'd in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, "9 
Whoſe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 
He fat ; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confug'dly riſe ; | 
Below, fair Ilion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen; 
The crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 
There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 25 
Emerg'd, he fat ; and mourn'd his Argives lain, 


At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along; 


* Neptune. 
v. 27. At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury flung, 
Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd—] 


Monſ. de la Motte has played the critick upon this paſ- 
ſage a little unadviſedly, * Neptune, ſays he, is impa- 
« tient to aſſiſt the Greeks. Homer tells us, that this 
« God goes firlt to ſeek his chariot /ia a certain place 
« next he arrives at another place nearer the camp; there 
« he takes off his horſes, and then he locks them faſt, 
“ to ſecure them at his return. The detail of ſo many 
« particularities no way ſuits the majeſty of a God, or 
{© the impatience in which he is deſcribed.” Another 
French writer makes anſwer, that however impatient 
Neptune is repreſented to be, none of the Gods ever go 
to the war without their arms; and the arms, chariot 
and horſes of Neptune were at Few. He makes but four 
ſteps to get thither ; ſo that what M. de la Motte calls 
betng flow, is ſwiftneſs itſelf, The God puts on his 
arms, mounts his chariot and departs ; nothing is more 
rapid than his courſe ; he flies over the waters: the ver- 
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evens dropped at the preſence of God, even Sinai itſelf aua, 


Ixviit. | 


2i6 HOMER' ILIAD, Book XIII. 


Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, 

The foreſts ſhake ! earth trembled as he nol: 
And felt the footſteps of th' immortal God. 31 
ſes of Homer in that place run ſwifter than the God him- 
ſelf. It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the rapidity 


of Neptune's chariot .in the very ſound of thoſe three 


lines, each of which is entirely compoſed of dactyles, 


excepting that one ſpondee which muſt neceſſarily termi- 
nate the verſe, 


Bi & iNaay £m? xUpear', dra N At on” abr. 
noc & Sdnacroa Nj, rol & N 
Piu n, d brtvegde dialvνο K ιι e- afwy. 


v. 29, —The lofty mountains nod, 
The foreſts ſhake ! earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footfleps of th' immortal God.] 


Longinus confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſtruck with the 
ſublimity of this paſſage. That critick, after having 
blamed the defects with which Homer draws the manners 
of his Gods, adds, that he has much better ſucceeded in 
deſcribing their figure and perſons. He owns that he of- 
ten paints a God ſuch as he is, in all his majeſty and 
grandeur, and without any mixture of mean and terre- 


ſtrial images ; of which he produces this paſſage as a re- 


markable inſtance, and one that had challenged the ad- 


miration of all antiquity. 


The book of Pſalms affords us a deſcription of the like 


ſublime manner of imagery, which is parallel to this. 0 


God, when thou wentefl forth before thy people, when thou 
didft march through the wilderneſs, the earth ſhook, the hea- 


moved at the preſence of 9 * God of Iſrael. Pal. 


Book XII. HOMER IL IAD. 217 


From realm to realm three ample ftrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant Ægæ ſhook. 


Far in the bay his ſhining palace ftands, 
Eternal frame ! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 


v. 32. Tree ample firides he took.) This is a very 
grand imagination, and equals, if not tranſcends, what 
he has feigned before of the paſſage of this God. We 
are told, that at four ſteps he reached Egæ, which (fup- 
poſing it meant of the town of that name in Eubcea» 
which lay the nigheſt to Thrace), is hardly leſs than a 
degree at each ſtep. One may, from a view of the map, 
imagine him ſtriding from promontory to promontory 
his firſt ſtep on mount Athos, his ſecond on Pallene, hig 
third upon Pelion, and his fourth in Eubcea. Dacier is 
not to be forgiven for omitting this miraculous circum. 
ſtance, which ſo perfectly agrees with the marvellous air 


of the whole paſſage, and without which the ſublime 1 * 
of Homer is not complete. 


v. 33.— Die diſtant /Ege ſhook.] There were three 
places of this name, which were all facred to Neptune; 
an iſland in the Ægæan ſea, mentioned by Nicoſtratus, a 
_ town in Pelopenneſus, and another in Eubœa. Homer 
is ſuppoſed in this paſſage to ſpeak of the laſt ; but the 
queſtion is put, why Neptune, who ſtood upon a hill in 
Samothrace, inſtead of going on the left to Troy, turns 
to the right, and takes a way contrary to that which 
leads to the army? This difficulty is ingeniouſly ſolved 
by the old Schohaſt ; who ſays, that Jupiter being now 
on mount Ida, with his eyes turned towards "Thrace, 
Neptune could not take the direct way from Samothrace 
to Troy without being diſcovered by him, and therefore 
fetches this compaſs to conceal himſelf. Euſtathivs is con- 
tented to ſay, that the poet made Neptune go ſo far 
about, for the opportunity of thoſe fine deſcriptions of 
the palace, the chariot, and the paſſage of this God, 
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2198 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIII. 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof d ſteeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 

Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 

He ſits ſuperiour, and the chariot flies: 41 
His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep; _ 
Th' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the wat'ry way ; 

And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: | 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, _ 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main ; 
The parting waves before his courſers fly: 
The n waters leave his axle dry. 


v. 43. Th enormous monſters rolling 0 er the decp.] This 
deſcription of Neptune riſes upon us ; his paſſage by wa- 
ter is yet more pompous than that by land. The God 
driving through the ſeas, the whales acknowledging him, 
and the waves rejoicing and making way for their mo- 
narch, are full of that marvellous ſo natural to the ima- 
\gination of our author. And I cannot but think the 
verſes of Virgil in the fifth * are ſhort of his ori- 
ginal : 


© Ceœruleo per ſumma levis volat zquora curru: 
« Subſidunt unde, tumidumque ſub axe tonanti | 
« Sternitur æquor aquis : fugiunt vaſto æthere nimbi. 

6 Tum variz comitum facies, immania cete, &c.“ 


I fancy Scaliger himſelf was ſenſible of this, by his paſſ- 


ing in filence a paſſage which lay ſo obvious to compa- 


riſon, 


# 
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Between where Tenedos the ſurges lave, 

And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: 

There the great ruler of the azure round 
Stopp'd his ſwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 
Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, 55 
And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: there they ſtay, 

The Father of the floods purſues his way; 

Where, like a tempeſt dark ning heav'n around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, bo 
Th' impatient. Trojans, in a gloomy throng, _ 
Embattled roll'd, as Hector ruſh'd along : 

To the loud tumult and the barb'rous cry, 

The heav'ns re-echo, and the ſhores reply ; 

They vow deſtruction to the Grecian name, 65 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The Gad whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas ſeen, 
Such his loud voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greek inſpire, 7I 
But moſt th* Ajaces, adding fire. to fire. 

_ *Tis yours, O warriours, all our hopes to raile ; 
Oh recollect your ancient worth and praiſe: 

'Tis yours to ſave us, if you ceaſe to fearz 75 
Flight, more than ſhameful, is deſtructive here. 
On other works tho' Troy with fury fall, 

And pour her armies o'er our batter'd wall; 


Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave ; 1 


| 
| 
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There, Greece has ſtrength : but this, this part 


o'erthrown, 
Her ſtrength were vain ; I dread for you alone. 
Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 81 


Vaunts of his Gods, and calls high Jove his ſire. 
If yet ſome heav'nly Pow'r your breaſt excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, and ſtring your arms to fight, 


*. 79. his part oerthrown, 
Her ſtrengtli were wain ; I dread for you alone.] 


What addreſs, and at the ſame time, what ſtrength is 
there in theſe words? Neptune tells the two Ajaces, that 
he is only afraid for their poſt, and that the Greeks will 
periſh by that gate, ſince it is Hector who aſſaults it: at 
every other quarter, the Trojans will be repulſed. It 
may therefore be properly ſaid, that the Ajaces only are 
vanquiſhed, and that their defeat draws deſtruction upon 
all the Greeks. I don't think that any thing better could 
be invented to animate courageous men, and make them 
attempt even impoſſibilities. Dacier. 


v. 83. If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r, &c.] Here Neptune, 
conſidering how the Greeks were diſcouraged by the 
knowledge that Jupiter aſſiſted Hector, inſinuates, that 
notwithſtanding Hector's confidence in that aſſiſtance, yet 
the power of ſome other, God might countervail it on 
their part; wherein he alludes to his own aiding them, 
and ſeems not to doubt his ability of conteſting the point 
with Jove himſelf, It is with the ſame confidence he af- 
terwards ſpeaks to Iris, of himſelf and his power, when 
he refuſes to ſubmit to the order of Jupiter in the fif- 
teenth book. Euſtathius remarks, what an incentive it 
muſt be to the Ajaces to hear thoſe who could Rand a- 
gainſt Hector equalled in this oblique manner, to the 
Gods themſelves, 


- 


Greece yet may live, her threat'ned fleet maintain; 
And Hector's force, and Jove's own aid, be vainz 86 
Then with his ſcepter that the deep controlls, 
He touch'd the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manly ſouls : 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwells their daring 
hearts. | go 

Then as a falcon from the rocky height, 

Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the fight. 
Forth-ſpringing inſtant, darts herſelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and ſkims along the ſky : 
Such, and ſo ſwift, the pow'r of Ocean flew ; 95 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view. 

TY inſpiring God, Oileus' active fon 
Perceiv'd the firſt, and thus: to 'Telamon. 

Some God, my friend, ſome God in human form 
Fav'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 100 
Not Calchas this, the venerable ſeer; 

Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the Pow'r appear: 


v. 97. Th inſpiring God, Oileus' active ſon Perceiv'd 
the finſt.] The reaſon has been aſked, why the leſſer Ajax 
is the firſt to perceive the aſſiſtance of the God ? And 
the ancient ſolution of this queſtion was very ingenious : 
they ſaid that the greater Ajax being flow of apprehen- 


ſion, and naturally valiant, could not be ſenſible fo ſoon 


of this acceſſion of ſtrength as the other, who immedi- 


ately perceived it, as not owing ſo much to his natural 
courage, %. 

v. 102. Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the Pow'r.) This opi- 
nion, that the majeſty of the Gods was ſuch that they 
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222 HOMER: 1LIA D. Book XL 
I mark'd his parting, and the ſteps he trod; 
His own bright evidence reveals a God. . 
Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 105 
And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 
With equal ardour (Telamon returns) 
My ſoul is kindled, and my boſom burns ; 
New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, | 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 416 
This ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart ; 
Singly methinks, yon' tow'ring chief I meet, 
And ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 114 
Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs d. 
Neptune mean- While the routed Greeks infpir'd ; 
Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 
Pant in the ſhips; while Troy to conqueſt calls, 
And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: 120 
Trembling before th' impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 
Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour ; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the Pow'r. 


could not be ſeen face to face by men, FULL to have been 
generally received in moſt nations, Spondanus obſerves, 
that it might be derived from ſacred truth, and founded 
upon what God ſays to Moſes, in Exodus, ch. xxxiil. v. 
20, 23. Man ſhall not ſee me and live : thou ſhalt ſee my 
back parts, but my face thou ſhalt not behold. For the far- 
ther particulars of this notion among the Heathens, ſee 
the notes on lib. i. v. 268. and on the vth, v. 971. 
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Teucer and Leitus firſt his words excitez 125 

Then ſtern Peneleus riſes to the fight ; | 

Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 

And Merion next, th' impulſive fury found ; 

Laſt Neſtor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 

While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 130 
Oh laſting infamy, oh dire diſgrace 

To chiefs of vig'rous youth, and manly race ! 

I truſted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 

Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 


v. 131. The ſpeech of Neptune to the Greeks.) After 
Neptune in his former diſcourſe to the Ajaces, who yet 
maintained a retreating fight, had encouraged them to 
withſtand the attack of the Trojans ; he now addreſſes 
himſelf to thoſe, who having fled. out of the battle, and 
retired to their ſhips, had given up all for loſt. Theſe 
he endeavours to bring again to the engagement, by one 
of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeeches in the whole Iliad, 
He repreſents that their preſent miſerable condition was 
not to be imputed to their want of yower, but to their 
want of reſolution to withſtand the enemy, whom by. 
experience they had often found unable to reſiſt them. 
But what is particularly artful, while he is endeavouring 
to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute their 
preſent dejection of mind to a cowardly ſpirit, but to a 
reſentment and indignation of their general's uſage of 
their favourite hero Achilles, With the ſame ſoftening 
art, he tells them, he ſcorns to ſpeak thus to cowards, 
but is only concerned for their miſbehaviour as they are 
the braveſt of the army. He then exhorts them for their 
own ſake to avoid deſtruction, which would certainly be 
inevitable, if for a moment longer they delayed to * 
ſo imminent a danger. 
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224 HOMER ILIAD. Book XIII. 
Ah noche glorious combat you diſclaim, '-'135 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns ! what prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſcen, unthought, till this amazing day! 

Fly we at length from Troy's oft-conquer'd bands? 
And falls our fleet by ſuch inglorious hands? 140 
A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling train, as, 
Not born to glories of the dufty plain; 


v. 141. A rau undiſciplin d, &c.] I tranſlate this line, 
Afro iMdoneoat, dvranxitts, 53 IN yagun, | 
with alluſion to the want of military difcipline among 
the Barbarians, ſo often hinted at in Homer. He is al- 
ways oppoling to this, the exact and regular diſpoſition 
of his Greeks, and accordingly a few lines after, we are 


told that the Grecian phalanxes were fuch, that Mars or 
Minerva could not have found a defect in them. 


v. 155. Prevent this evil, &c.}] The verſe in the ori- 


5 Sg has Ih 

AN axewpueIa Sd, axtral To give; iobnay, 
may be capable of receiving another ſenſe to this effect. 
If it be your reſentment of Agamemnon's uſage of 
Achilles, that with-holds you from the battle, that ei 
(viz. the diſſenſion of thoſe two chiefs) may ſoon be reme- 


died, for the minds of good men are eaſily calmed and com- 
poſcd. I had once tranſlated it, | 


Their future rife with ſpeed we ſhall redreſs, 
For noble minds are ſoon compos'd to peace. 


4 


But upon conſidering the whole context more atten- 
tively, the other explanation (which is that of Didy- 
mus) appeared to me the more natural and unforced, and 


8 
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Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purſu'd, 
A prey to every ſavage of the wood: _ 
Shall theſe, ſo late who trembled at your name, 145 
Invade your camps, involve your ſhips in flame? : 
A change ſo ſhameful, ſay, what cauſe has wrought? 
The ſoldier's baſeneſs, or the general's fault ? 
Fools ! will ye periſh for. your leader's vice ; 
The purchaſe infamy, and life the price ? 150 
'Tis not your cauſe, Achilles' injur'd fame: | 
Another's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. 
Grant that our chief offend thro' rage or luſt, 
Muſt you be cowards, if your king's unjuſt ? 
Prevent this evil, and your country fave : 155 
Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 
Think, and ſubdue ! on daſtards dead to fame 
I waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame : 
But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoſt, 
My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt! 160 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe ; 
A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 
On endleſs infamy, on inſtant death. 
For lo! the fated time, th' appointed ſhore; 165 
Hark ! the gates burſt, the brazen barriers roar | 

Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall; 
The hour, the ſpot, to conquer, or to fall. 

Theſe words the Grecians fainting hearts inſpire, 
And liſt ning armies catch the godlike fire. 170 
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1 d at his poſt'\ was each bold Ajax found, 
With well-rang'd ſquadrons ſtrongly circled round: 


Jy 171. Fix'd at his pofl was each bold Ajax found, &c.] 
We muſt here take notice of an old ſtory, which hows 
ever groundleſs and idle it ſeems, is related by Plutarch, 


Philoſtratus, and others. © Ganictor, the ſon of Am- 


« phidamas, king of Eubcea, celebrating with all ſo- 
&« lemnity the funeral of his father, proclaimed accord- 
ce jng to cuſtom ſeveral publick games, among which 
© was the prize of poetry. Homer and Heſiod came to 
« diſpute for it. After they had produced ſeveral pieces 
on either ſide, in all which the audience declared for 
Homer, Panides, the brother of the deceaſed, who 
fat as one of the judges, ordered each of the contend- 
ing poets to recite that part of his works which he 
“ cfteemed the beſt. Heſiod repeated thoſe lines which 


make the beginning of his ſecond book, 


TIMniadwy 2Thaysiuy EmflE\rojaredaoy, 
"Apxt79 upthre dagirao Th Tur romerday, c. 
60 | 


* Homer anſwered with the verſes which follow here: 
40 


but the prince preferring the peaceful ſubje& of He- 
« ſiod to the martial one of Homer; z contrary to the ex- 


4 pectation of all, adjudged the prize to Heſiod.“ The 


commentators upon this- occaſion are very rhetorical, and 
univerſally exclaim againſt ſo crying a piece of injuſtices 
all the hardeſt names which learning can furniſh, are very 
liberally beſtowed upon poor Panides. Spondanus 18 
mighty ſmart, calls him Midas, takes him by the ear, 
and aſks the dead prince as many inſulting. queſtions, as 
any of his author's own heroes could have done. Da- 
cier with all gravity tells_ us, that poſterity proved a 
more equitable judge than Panides. And if I had not 


ſure of all the {choolmaſters in the nation. 


! ³ q 9.17 


L 
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So cloſe their order, fo «diſpos'd their fight, 
As Pallas“ ſelf might view with fix d delight; 
Or had the God of war inclin'd his eyes, 
The God of war had own'd a juſt ſurprize. 
A choſen phalanx, firm, reſolv'd as Fate, 
Deſcending Hector and his battle wait, 


175 


v. 173. So cloſe their order, &c.] When Homer re+ 
touches the ſame ſubject, he has always the art to riſe in 
his ideas above what he faid before. - We ſhall find an in- 
ſtance of it in this place; if we compare this manner of 
commending the exa&t diſcipline of an army, with what 
he had made uſe of on the ſame occaſion at the end of 
the fourth Iliad, There it is ſaid, that the moſt experi- 
enced warriour could not have reprehended any thing, 
had he been led by Pallas through the battle ; but here 
he carries it farther, in affirming that Pallas and the God 


of War themſelves muſt bave admired this diſpoſition of 
the Grecian forces, Euffathius. 


v. 177. A choſen phalanx, firm, 8&c,) Homer in theſe lines 
has given us a deſcription of the ancient phalanx, which 
conſiſted of ſeveral ranks of men cloſely ranged in this 
order. The firſt line ſtood with their ſpears levelled di- 
rectly forward; the ſecond rank being armed with ſpears 
two cubits longer, levelled them likewiſe forward through 
the interſtices of the firſt; and the third in the ſame 
manner held forth their ſpears yet longer, through the 
two former ranks; ſo. that the points of the ſpears of 
three ranks terminated in one line. All the other ranks 
ſtood with their ſpears erected, in readineſs. to advance, 
and fill the vacant places of ſuch as fell. This is the ac- 
count Euſtathius gives of the phalanx, which he obſerves 
was only fit for a body of men acting on the defenſive, 
but improper for the attack: and accordingly Homer 
here only deſcribes the Greeks ordering the battle in this 
manner, when they had no other view but to ſand the 
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223 HOMER ILI AD. Book XIII. 
An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 179 


Armour in armour lock'd, and ſhields in ſhields, 


Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 


As when an carthquake ſtirs the nodding grove 


And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 185 

Their brandiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 
Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe - compacted legions urg'd their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; 

Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 190 

As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 


ground againſt the furious aſſault of the Trojans, The 
fame commentator obſerves from Hermolytus, an an- 
cient writer'of Tacticks, that this manner of ordering 
the phalanx was afterwards introduced among the Spar- 
tans by Lycurgus, among the Argives by Lyſander, a. 
mong the 'Thebans by Epaminondas, and among the Ma- 
cedonians by Charidemus. 


v. 191. As from ſome mountain g craggy forehead torn, &c.] 
This is one of the nobleſt ſimilies in all Homer, and the 
moſt juſtly correſponding in its circumſtances to the thin 
deſcribed. The furious deſcent of Hector from the wal 
repreſented by a ſtone that flies from the top of a rock ; 
the hero puſhed on by the ſuperiour force of Jupiter, as 
the ſtone driven by a torrent ; the ruins of the wall fall- 


ing after him, all things vidiag before him, the cla- 


mour and tumult around him, all imagined in the vio- 
lent bounding and leaping of the ſtone, the crackling of 
the woods, the ſhock, the noiſe, the rapidity, the irre- 
Sſtibility, and the augmentation of force in its progrels'; 
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(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends) © 
Precipitate the pond'rous maſs deſcends : 


all theſe points of likenef make but the firſt part of this 
admirable ſimile. Then the ſudden ſtop of the ſtone 
when it comes to the plain, as of Hector at the phalanx 
of the Ajaces (alluding to the natural ſituation of the 
ground, Hector ruſhing down the declivity of the ſhore, 
and being ſtopped on the level of the ſea:) and laſtly, 
the immobility of both when ſo ſtopped, the enemy be- 
ing as unable to move him back, as he to get forward: 
this laſt branch of the compariſon is the happieſt in the 
world, and though not hitherto obſerved, is what me- 
thinks makes the principal beauty and force of it. The 
ſimile is copied by Virgil, n. xii, 


« Ac veluti montis ſaxum de vertice præceps, 

« Cum ruit avulſum vento, ſeu turbidus imber 

« Proluit, aut annis ſolvit ſublapſa vetuſtas : 

© Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu 
« Exultatque ſolo; ſylvas, armenta, viroſque 

c Involvens ſecum. Die per agmina Turnus 
« Sic urbis ruit ad muros 


And Taſſo has again copied it from Virgil i in his xvitith 
Book. 

ce Qual gran ſaſſo tal hor, che o la vecchiezza 

« Solve da un monte, o ſvelle ira de' yenti 

«© gRuionoſa dirupa, e porta, e ſpezza 

Le ſelve, e con le caſe anco gli armenti 

« Tal giu trahea de la ſublime altezza 

% L'horribil trave e merli, e arme, e gente, 

“ Dit la torre a quel moto une, o duo crolli; 

& Tremar le mura, e rimbombaro i colli.“ 


It is but juſtice to Homer to take notice how infinitely 
inferiour both the ſimilies are to their original. Th 

have taken the image without the likeneſs, and loſt thoſe 
correſponding circumſtances which raiſe the juſtneſe and 
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23 HOMER ILIA D. Book XIII 

From Horp to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; | * 

At ev'ry ſhock the crackling wood reſounds ;. _ .. 

Still gath'ring force, it ſmokes ; and, urg'd amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 

the plain: 

There ſtops—So Hector. Their whole force he 
prov'd, 

Refiſtleſs when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, un- 
mov d. 

On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 
And all their falchions wave around his head: 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires ; 
But with repeated ſhouts his army fires. 204 
Trojans ! be firm ; this arm ſhall make your way 
Thro' yon” ſquare body, and that black array 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcatt'ring pow'r, 
Strong as they ſeem, embattled like a tow'r, 


195 


200 


ſablimity of Homer's. In Virgil it is only the violence 
of Turnus in which the whole application conſiſts : and 
in Taſſo it has no farther alluſion than to the Tal of a 
tower in general. 

There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this 
part. As the verſes themſelves make us ſee, the ſound 
of them makes us hear, what they repreſent; in the no- 


ble roughneſs, rapidity, and ſonorous cadence that dif- 
tinguiſhes them. 


* 


Pit ag, &ontru gw avaidiO0- xu wirgng, c. 


The tranſlation, however ſhort it falls of theſe beauties, 


may ſerve to ſhew the reader, that there was at 1 an 
endeavour to imitate them. 
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For he that Juno's heav'nly boſom warms, 
The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 410 
He ſaid, and rous'd the ſoul in ev'ry breaſt ; 
Urg'd with deſire of fame, beyond the reſt, | 
Forth march'd Deiphobus ; but marching, held 
Before his wary ſteps, his ample ſhield. 
Bold Merion aim'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it wide) 215 
The glitt'ring jav lin pierc'd the tough bull-hide z 
But pierc'd not throꝰ: unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand, 
The Trojan warriour, touch'd with timely fear, - 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear: 220 
The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſtrate blow, 
And curs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe ; 
Then to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 
To ſeek a ſurer javlin in his tent. 224 
Meanwhile with riſing rage the battle glows, 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous ſteeds. 
Fer yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedzus' verdant paſtures bred, _ 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from wars alarms, 
And bleſs'd in bright Medeſicaſte's arms: 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warriour to the houſe of Troy.) 
To Troy, when glory call'd his arms, he came, '235 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 
Q 4 ; 
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Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 240 
As from ſome far-ſeen mountain's airy crown, . 
Subdu'd by ſteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 
And foils its verdant treſſes on the ground: 

So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 
Then Teucer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 
From Hector's hand a ſhining jav'lin fled : 

He ſaw, and ſhunn'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimachus's heart, 
Cteatus' ſon, of Neptune's forceful line; 

Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 256 
Proſtrate he falls; his clanging arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 

To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies, 

And juſt had faſten'd' on the dazzling prize, 

When Ajax manly arm a jav'lin flung ; 255 
Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom'd to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel, 
Repuls'd he yields ; the victor Greeks obtain 
The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 260 
Between the leaders of th* Athenian line, 
(Stichius the brave, Meneſtheus the divine,) 
Deplor'd Amphimachus, ſad object! lies 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces? prize. | 
As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 265 


Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a ſlaughter d 
fawn, 


245 
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In their fell jaws high-lifting thro? the wood. 
And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood; 
So theſe the chief : great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head: 
Toſs'd like a ball, and whirPd in air away, 
At Hector's feet the gory viſage lay. 

The God of Ocean, fir'd with ſtern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his“ grandſon ſlain; 
Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, | 
And breathes deſtruction on the Trojan bands. 276 
Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 

He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 


233 


270 


v. 278, Idomen of Crete.) Idomeneus appears at large 
in this book, whoſe character (if I take it right) is ſuch 
as we ſee pretty often in common life : a perſon of the 
firſt rank, ſufficient enough of his high birth, growing 
into years, conſcious of his decline of ftrength and active 
qualities ; and therefore endeavouring to make it up to 
himſelf in dignity, and to preſerve the veneration of 
others. The true picture of a ſtiff old ſoldier, not willing 
to loſe any of the reputation he has acquired; yet not 
inconſiderate in danger; but by the ſenſe of his age, and 
by his experience in battle, become too cautious to en- 
gage with any great odds againſt him : very careful and 
tender of his ſoldiers, whom he had commanded ſo long, 
that they were become old acquaintance z (ſo that it was 
with great judgment Homer choſe to introduce him here, 
in performing a kind office to one of them who was 
wounded.) Talkative upon ſubjects of war, as afraid that 
others might loſe the memory of what he had done in 
better days, of which the long converſation with Me- 
riones, and Ajax's reproach to him in Il, xxiii. v. 473 of 
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His penſive brow the gen'rous care expreſt 
With which a wounded gas touch'd his breaſt, 


the -original, are Cufficient hf One may oblong | 
ſome ſtrokes of lordlineſs and ſtate in his character: that 
reſpect Agamemnon ſeems careful to treat him with, and 
the particular diſtinctions ſhewn him at table, are men- 
tioned in a manner that inſinuates they were points upon 
which this prince not a little inſiſted. II. iv. v. 296, Ge. 
The vaunting of his family in this book, together with 
his ſarcaſins and contemptuous railleries on his dead 
enemies, favour of the ſame turn of mind. And it ſeems 
there was among the ancients a tradition of Idomeneus, 
which ftrengthens this conjecture of his pride: for we 
find in the Heroicks of Philoſtratus, that before he would 
come to the Trojan war, he demanded a ſhare in the ſo- 
vereign command with Agamemnon himſelf. 

I muſt, upon this occaſion, make an obſervation once 
for all, which will be applicable to many paſſages in Ho- 
mer, and afford a ſolution of many difficulties. It is, 
that our author drew ſeveral of his characters with an eye 
to the hiſtories then known of famous perſons, or the 
traditions that paſt in thoſe times. One cannot believe 
otherwiſe of a poet, who appears ſo nicely exact in oh- 
ſerving all the cuſtoms of the age he deſcribed : nor can, 
we imagine the infinite number of minute circumſtances 
relating to particular perſons, which we meet with every 
where in his poem, could poſſibly have been invented 
purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will account 
for a hundred ſeeming oddneſſes not only in the characters, 
but in the ſpeeches of the Thad : for as no author is more 


true than Homer to the character of the perſon he in- 


troduces ſpeaking, ſo no one more often ſuits his oratory 
to the character of the, perſon ſpoken to. Many of theſe 
beauties muſt needs be loſt to us, yet this ſuppoſition 
will give a new light to ſeveral particulars. For inſtance, 
the ſpeech I have been mentioning of Agamemnon to 
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Whom in the chance of war a jaw lin tore, 281 
And his fad comrades from the battle bore ; 
Him to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent ; «45 
That office paid, he iffu'd from his tent, 

Fierce for the fight: to whom the God begun, 28 6 
In Thoas? voice, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 

Who ruPd where Calydon's white rocks ariſe, - 

And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies. | 

Where's now th' imperious vaunt, the daring boaſt. 
Of Greece victorious, and proud lion loſt? 290 

To whom the king. On Greece no blame be | 

thrown, 
Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 

Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful ſloth detains. 
"Tis heav'n, alas] and Jove's all-pow'rful doom, 295 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 


Idomeneus in the fourth book, wherein he puts this hers 
in mind of the magnificent entertainments he had given 
him, becomes in this view much leſs odd and ſurpriſing. 
Or who can tell but it had ſome alluſion to the manners 
of the Cretans whom he commanded, whoſe character 


was ſo well known, as to become a proverb: The Cretans, 
evil beaſts, and flow bellies, 


v. 283. The ſurgeons of the camp.) Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon were not the only phyſicians in the army; it ap- 
pears from ſome paſſages in this poem, that each body of 
troops had one peculiar to themſelves. It may not Þe 


improper to advertiſe, that the ancient phyſicians were 
all ſurgeons. Euſlathius, 
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Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! 

Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 

Or arms, or counſels; now perform thy beſt, 

And what thou can'ſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 
Thus he; and thus the God, whoſe force can 
make 301 

The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 

Ah ! never may he ſee his native land, 

But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, 

Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay,  - gog 

Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day ! 

For this, behold ! in horrid arms I ſhine, 

And urge thy ſoul to rival acts with mine; 

Together let us battle on the plain; 

Two, not the worſt; nor ev'n this ſuccour vain : 

Not vain the weakeſt, if their force unite ; 311 

But ours, the braveſt have confeſs'd in fight. 

This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combat burns; 

Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns. 

From thence, two jav'lin's glitt'ring in his hand, 

And clad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 316 

Fierce on the foe th' impetuous hero drove; 

Like light'ning burſting from the arm of Jove, 

Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 

Or terrifies th' offending world with wars; 320 

In ſtreamy ſparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 

From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 

Thus his bright armour o'er the dazzled throng 


Gleam'd dreadful, as the monarch flaſh'd along. 
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Him, near his tent, Meriones attends; 325 
Whom thus he queſtions : Ever belt of friends! 


v. 32.5, — — Meriones attends ; Whom thus he queflions—)] 
This converſation between Idomeneus and Meriones is 
generally cenſured as highly improper and out of place, 
and as ſuch is given up even by M. Dacier, the moſt 
zealous of our poet's defenders. However, if we look 
cloſely into the occaſion, and drift of this diſcourſe, the 
accuſation will, I believe, appear not ſo well grounded. 
Two perſons of diſtinction, juſt when the enemy is put 
to a ſtop by the Ajaces, meet behind the army: having 
each on important occaſions retired out of the fight, the 
one to help a wounded ſoldier, the other to ſeek a new 
weapon. Idomeneus, who is ſuperiour in years as well 
as authority, returning to the battle, is ſurpriſed to meet 
Meriones out of it, who was one of his own officers 
(Segęd m, as Homer here calls him) and being jealous of 
his ſoldier's honour, demands the cauſe of his quitting 
the fight. Meriones having told him it was the want of 
a ſpear, he yet ſeems unſatisfied with the excuſe; adding, 
that he himſelf did not approve of that diſtant manner of 
fighting with a ſpear. Meriones being touched to the 
quick with this reproach, replies, that he of all the 
Greeks had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe& his courage: 
whereupon Idomeneus perceiving him highly piqued, 
aſſures him he entertains no fuch hard thoughts of him, 
ſince he had often known his courage proved on ſuch oc- 
caſions, where the danger being greater, and the num- 
ber ſmaller, it was impoſſible for a coward to conceal his 
natural infirmity : but now recollecting that a malicious 
mind might give a ſiniſter interpretation to their inac- 
tivity during this diſcourſe, he immediately breaks it off 
upon that reflection As therefore this conyerſation has 
its riſe from a jealouſy in the moſt tender point of ho- 
nour, I think the poet cannot juſtly be blamed for 
ſuffering a diſcourſe ſo full of warm ſentiments to run 
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O fay, in ev'ry art of battle ſkill'd, 
What holds thy courage from ſo brave a field? 
On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, 330 
Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound $96 
Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 
And glows with proſpects of th' approaching day. 
O prince! (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Leads forth th* embattled ſons of Crete to war; 3 3 5 
This ſpeaks my grief ; this headleſs lance I wield ; 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. | 
To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons ; thoſe my tent can give ; 


Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all) 340 
That ſhed a luſtre round th' illumin'd wall. 


on for about forty verſes ; which after all cannot be ſup- 


poſed to take woe than two or three minutes from 
Action. 


v. 335. This headleſs lance, &c.] We have often ſeen 
ſeveral of Homer's combatants loſe and break their ſpears, 
yet they do not therefore retire from the battle to ſeek 
other weapons ; why therefore does Homer here ſend 
Meriones on this errand? It may be ſaid, that in the 
kind of fight which the Greeks now maintained drawn 
up into the phalanx, Meriones was uſeleſs without ay 
weapon. 

v. 339. Spears I have flore, &c.] Idcmeneus defcribes 
his tent as a magazine, ſtored with variety of arms won 
from the enemy, which were not only laid up as uſeleſs 
trophies of his victories, but kept there in order to ſup- 
ply his own and his friend's occaſions. And this conſi- 
deration ſhews us one reaſon why theſe warriours con- 


tended with ſuch eagerneſs to carry off the arms of a 
vanquiſhed enemy. 
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Tho' I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 

Nor truſt the dart, or aim th* uncertain ſpear, 

Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the ſlain ; 

And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms I gain. 
Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 345 


And high-hung ſpears, and ſhields that flame with 
gold; 


This gives me an occaſion to animadyert upon a falſe 
remark of Euſtathius, which is inſerted in the notes on 
the eleventh book, © that Homer, to ſhew us nothing is 
« ſo unſeaſonable in a battle as to ſtay to deſpoil the 
« lain, feigns that moſt of the warriours who do it, are 
& Killed, wounded, or unſucceſsful.” I am aſtoniſhed 
how ſo great a miſtake ſhould fall from any man who had 
read Homer, much more fiom one who had read him fo 
thoroughly, and even ſuperſtitiouſſy, as the old archbi- 
ſhop of Theſſalonica. There is ſcarce a book in Homer 
that does not abound' with inſtances to the contrary, 
where the conquerors ſtrip their enemies, and bear off 
their ſpoils in triumph, It was (as I have already ſaid in 
the Eſſay on Homer's Battles) as honourable an exploit 1 in 
thoſe days to carry off the arms, as it is now to gain a 
ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange conſequence, that becauſe 
our author ſometimes repreſents a man unſucceſsful in a 
glorious attempt, he therefore diſcommends the attempt 
itſelf ; and is as good an argument againſt encountering 
an enemy living, as againſt. deſpoiling him dead, One 
ought not to confound this with plundering, between 
which Homer has ſo well marked the diſtinction; when 
he conſtantly ſpeaks of the ſpoils as glorious, but makes 
Neſtor in the ſixth book, and Hector in the fifteenth, 
directly forbid the pillage, as a practice that has often 


proved fatal in the midſt of a victory, and ſometimes even 
aſter it, 


ay 
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Nor vain (ſaid Merion) are our martial toils 3 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils, 
But thoſe my ſhip contains; whence diſtant far, 
I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 350 
What need I more ? If any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 
To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Have prov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might; 
And were ſome ambuſh for the foes deſign'd, 35 5 
Evn there, thy courage would not lag behind, _ 
In that ſharp ſervice, ſingled from the reſt, 
The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeſt. 


v. 353. To this, Idomeneus.] There is a great deal 
more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil. The Roman 
poet's are generally ſet ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greek more 
in converſation. What Virgil does by two words of a 
narration, Homer brings about by. a ſpeech ; he hardly 
raiſes one of his heroes out of bed without ſome talk 
concerning it. There are not only replies, but rejoinders 
in Homer, a thing ſcarce ever to be found in Virgil; 
the conſequence whereof is, that there muſt be in the 
Iliad many continued converſations (ſuch as this of our 
two heroes) a little reſembling common chit-chat. This 
renders the poem more natural and animated, but leſs 
grave and majeſtick. However, that ſuch was the way 
of writing generally practiſed in thoſe ancient times, ap- 
pears from the like manner uſed in moſt of the books 
of the Old Teſtament; and it particularly agreed with 
our author's warm imagination, which delighted in per- 


petual imagery, and in painting every circumſtance of 
what he deſcribed, 


v. 357- In that ſharp ſervice, Kc. In a general battle 
cowardice may be the more eaſily concealed, by reaſon 0 


FF 
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No force, no firmneſs, the pale coward ſhows; 
He ſhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 
A dropping ſweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 361 
Againſt his boſom beats his quiv'ring heart; ; 
Terrour and death in his wild eye-balls ſtare ; 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff ning win 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair! 365 
Not fo the'brave—ſtill dauntleſs, ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame ; 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And fix'd his ſoul, to conquer or to die: 
If aught diſturb the tenour of his breaſt, 370 
*Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 
In ſuch aſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of dang'rous war thy own. 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and all before; 
Such as may teach, *twas ſtill thy brave delight 376 
T' oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when glory calls to arms ? 
Go—from my conquer'd ſpears the choiceſt take, 
And to their owners ſend them nobly back. 38x 


the number of the combatants ; but in an ambuſcade, 
where the ſoldjers are few, each ' muſt be diſcovered to 
be what he is : this is the reaſon why the ancients enter- 
tained ſo great an idea of this ſort of war ; the braveſt 
men were always choſen to ſerve upon ſuch Be 
Euſtathius. 
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242 HOMER ILTAD. Book XU, 


Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 
And breathing laughter follow d to the war. 
So Mars .armipotent invades the plain, It 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 385 


v. 384. So Mars armipotent, &c.] Homer varies his fi- 
militudes with all imaginable art, ſometimes deriving 
them from the properties of animals, ſometimes from na- 
tural paſſions, ſometimes from the occurrences . of, life, 
and ſometimes (as in the ſimile before us) from hiſtory. 
The invention of Mars's paſſage from Thrace (which 
was feigned to be the country of that God) to the Phle- 
gyans and Ephyrians, is a very beautiful and poetical 
manner of celebrating the martial genius of that people, 
who lived in perpetual wars. 

Methinks there is ſomething of a fine enthuſiaſm in 
Homer's manner of fetching a compaſs „ as it were, to 
draw in new images, beſides. thoſe in which the direct 
point of likeneſs conſiſts, Milton perfectly well under. 
ſtood the beauty of theſe digreſſive images, as we may ſee 
from the following uote, which is in a manner made up 
of them. 


Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the penis 
In Vallombroſa (where th' Etrurian ſhades 
High over-arch'd embow'r.) Or ſcatter'd ſedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vex'd the Red-ſea coaſt (whoſe wave o'erthrew 
Buſiris and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they purſu'd 

I be ſojourners of Goſhen, who beheld 
From the ſafe ſhore their floating carcaſſes, 

And broken chariot-wheels)—S0 thick beſtrown | 

Abjett and loſt lay theſe, 


As for the general purport of this compariſon of Homer, 
it gives us a noble and majeſtick idea, at once, of Ido- 


meneus and Meriones, repreſented by Mars and his ſon 


i 
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Terrour, his beſt -loy'd ſon, attends his courſe, © 
Arm'd with ſtern; boldneſs,” and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriours to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground: 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 390 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms ; 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 

To theſe glad conqueſt, murd'rous rout to thoſe. 

So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 394. 
And their bright arms ſhot horrour o'er the plain. 


Then firſt ſpake Merion : Shall we join the right, 
Or compar] in the center of the fight ? 


* 
Terrour; in which each of theſe heroes is greatly ele- 
vated, yet the juſt diſtinction between them preſerved, 
The beautiful ſimile of Virgil in his twelfth ZAneid is 
drawn with an eye to this of our author: 


« Qualis apud gelidi cm flumina concitus Hebri 
„ Sanguineus Mayors clypeo increpat, atque furentes 
« Bella movens immittit equos; ille æquore aperto 
Ante Notos Zephyrumque volant: gemitultima pulſu 
«© Thraca pedum-: circumque atræ Formidinis ora, | 
* Irzque, Infidizque, Dei comitatus, aguntur.“ 


v. 396, —— Shall We join the right, 
Or combat in the center of the fight ? 
Or to the left our wonted ſuccour lend P] 


The common interpreters have to this queſtion of Me- 
riones given a meaning which is highly impertinent, if 
not downright nonſenſe; explaining it thus: Shall we 
fight on the right, or in the middle; or on the left, for no 
where elſe do the Greeks ſo much want afſiflance ? which 
amounts to this: “ Shall we engage where our aſſiſtance 
is moſt wanted, or where it is not wanted.?” The 
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Or to the left our wonted ſuccour lend ? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. k 
Not in the center, (Idomen reply'd) 400 
Our ableſt chieftains the main battle guide ; 
Each god-like Ajax makes that poſt his care, 

And gallant Teucer deals deſtruCtion there: 
SkilPd, or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field, 
Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 40g 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hector tame: | 
Safe in their arms; the navy fears no flame ; 
*Till Jove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 
And hurl the brazen ruin at our head. 


context, as well as the words of the original, oblige” us 
to underſtand it in this obvious meaning; Shall we bring 
our aſſiſtance to the right, to the left, or to the center ? Since 
the Greeks being equally preſſed and engaged on all fides, 
equally need our aid in all parts, : 


v. 400. Not in the center, &c.] There is in this anſwer 
of Idomeneus a ſmall circumſtance which is overlooked, 
by the commentators, but in which the whole ſpirit and 
reaſon of what is ſaid by him conſiſts. He ſays he is in 
no fear for the center, ſince it 1s defended by Teucer and 
Ajax; Teucer being not only moſt famous for the uſe of 
the bow, but likewiſe excellent i» cadin, dopuim, in a cloſe 
fanding fight : and as for Ajax, though not ſo ſwift of 


foot as Achilles, yet he was equal to him i» aire cadin, in 


the ſame fedfaſt manner of fighting; hereby intimating 
that he was ſecure for the center, becauſe that poſt was 
defended by two perſons both accompliſhed in' that part 
of war, which was moſt neceſſary for the ſervice they 
were then engaged in ; the two expreffions before men- 
tioned peculiarly Ganifying a firm and fleady way of fight- 
ing, moſt uſeful in maintaining a poſt, 


[4 


* 
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Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 410 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on th* enſanguin'd ground. 
In ſtanding fight he mates Achilles' force, 
Excell'd alone in ſwiſtneſs in the courſe. 415 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 
| And live with glory, or with glory die. 
He ſaid ; and Merion to the appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 
Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 420 
Ruſh like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 
Their force embody d in a tide they pour; 
The riſing combat ſounds along the ſhore. 
As warring winds, in Sirius? ſultry reign, 424 
From diff rent quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 
On ev'ry ſide the duſty whirlwinds rife, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the ſkies : 
Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'n, W455 4 
Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav'n. 
All dreadful glar'd the iron face of war, 430 
Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar ; 
Dire was the gleam, of breaſt-plates, helms, and 
| ſhields, | 
And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields : 
Tremendous ſcene ! that gen'ral horrour gave, 
But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great ſons in fierce contention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd, 
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246 HOMER'" ILIA D. Book NI. 
The Sire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 
To crown with glory Peleus' god-like ſon, 
Will'd not deſtruction to the Grecian pow'rs, 440 
But ſpar'd a while the deſtin'd Trojan tow'rs: 
While Neptune riſing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the King of Heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian train. 1 
Gods of one ſource, of one ethereal race, 445 
Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 

But Jove the greater; firſt- born of the ſkies, 

And more than men, or Gods, ſupremely wile. 
For this, of Jove's ſuperiour might afraid, | 
Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. 430 
Theſe pow'rs infold the Greek and Trojan train 

In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain, 


v. 451. ] It will be neceſſary, for the better underſtand- 
ing the conduct of Homer in every battle he deſeribes, 
to reflect on the particular kind of fight, and the circum- 
ſtances that diſtinguiſh each. In this view therefore we 
ought to remember through this. whole book, that the 
battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed cloſe fight, wherein the 
armies engage in a groſs compact body, without any ſkir- 
miſhes or feats of activity ſo often mentioned in the 
foregoing engagements, We ſee at the beginning of it 
the Grecians form a phalanx, v. 177. which continues 
unbroken at the very end, v. 1006. The chief weapon 
made uſe of is a ſpear, being moſt proper for this manner 
of combat; nor do we ſee any other uſe of a chariot, but 
to carry off the dead or wounded (as in the inſtance of 
Harpalion and Deiphobus.) 

From hence we may obſerve with what judgment and 
propriety Homer introduces Idomeneus as the chief in 
action on this occaſion; for this hero being declined 


Book XIII. HOMER. ILIAD. 44 

Indiſſolubly ſtrong ; the fatal tye 

Is ſtretch'd on both, and cloſe-compelPFd 5 die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 

The bold Idomeneus controlls the * e 


from his prime, and ne Ri with years, was only 
fit for this kind of engagement, as Homer rk = | 
in the 512th verſe of the preſent book. 


Ov yy ir” ume wit woday iy igpndirre, 

Oir* ag” inralta; t ior HA,, A A, cat. 

To g ua} i gain A auivero hers . 
See the tranſlation, v. 648, Sc. 


v. 452. In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain.] This : 
ſhort but comprehenſive allegory is very proper to give 
us an idea of the preſent condition of the two contend= 
ing armies, who being powerfully ſuſtained by the af- 
ſiſtance of ſuperiour Deities, join and mix together in a 
cloſe and bloody engagement, without any remarkable 
advantage on either fide. To image to us this ſtate of ' 
things, the poet repreſents Jupiter and Neptune holding 
the two armies cloſe bound by a mighty chain, which he 
calls the knot of contention and war, and of which the 
two Gods draw the extremities, whereby the 'encloſed 
armies are compelled together, without any poſſibility on 
either fide to ſeparate or conquer. There is not perhaps 
in Homer any image at once ſo exact and bold. Madam 
Dacier acknowledges, that deſpairing to make this paſſage 
ſhine in her language, ſhe purpoſely omitted-it in her 
tranſlation : but from what ſhe ſays in her annotations, 
it ſcems that ſhe did not rightly apprehend the propriety 
and beauty of it, Hobbes too was not very ſenſible 60k 
it, when he tranſlated it ſo oddly : | 

And thus the ſaw from brother unto brother 
Of cruel war was drawn alternately, 
And many lain on one fide and the other. 
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The Sire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 
To crown with glory Peleus' god-like fon, | 
WilPd not deſtruction to the Grecian pow'rs, 440 
But ſpar'd a while the deſtin'd Trojan tow'rs : 

While Neptune riſing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the King of Heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian train. 


Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 

But Jove the greater ; firſt-born of the ſkies, 

And more than men, or Gods, ſupremely wile. 
For this, of Jove's ſuperiour might afraid, | 
Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. 459 
Theſe pow'rs infold the Greek and Trojan train 

In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain, 


v. 451.] It will be neceſſary, for the better underſtand» 
ing the conduct of Homer in every battle he deſcribes, 
to reflect on the particular kind of fight, and the circum- 
ſtances that diſtinguiſh each. In this view therefore we 
ought to remember through this. whole book, that the 
battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed cloſe fight, wherein the 
armies engage in a groſs compact body, without any ſkir- 
miſhes or feats of activity ſo often mentioned in the 
foregoing engagements, We ſee at the beginning of it 
the Grecians form a phalanx, v. 177. which continues 
unbroken at the very end, v. 1006. The chief weapon 
made uſe of is a ſpear, being moſt proper for this manner 
of combat; nor do we ſee any other uſe of a chariot, but 
to carry off the dead or wounded (as in the Inſtance: of. 
Harpalion and Deiphobus.) 

From hence we may obſerve with what judgment and 
propriety Homer introduces Idomeneus as the chief in 
action on this occaſion; for this hero being declined 


Book XIII. HOMER. ILIA D «ap 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong ; the fatal tye | ＋ 
Is ſtretch'd on both, and cloſe - compelld "cg die. 
PDrreadful in arms, and grown: in combats grey, 
The bold Idomeneus controlls the * 456 


from his prime, and Comment RiF with years, was only 
fit for this kind of engagement, as Homer exprelaty fays | 
in the 512th verſe of the preſent book. 


Od yds in” Irma wie woday fy Sgjandivrr, 

odr dg inraita; jar id HI, 87 akiaolac 

To pa xa} iy gain wiv apivero ves wadge 
See the tranſlation, v. 648, Sc. 


v. 452. In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain. This ; 
ſhort but comprehenſive allegory is very proper to give 
us an idea of the preſent condition of the two contend= 
ing armies, who being powerfully ſuſtained by the af- 
ſtance of ſuperiour Deities, join and mix together in a 
cloſe and bloody engagement, without any remarkable 
advantage on either ſide. To image to us this ſtate of ' 
things, the poet repreſents Jupiter and Neptune holding 
the two armies cloſe bound by a mighty chain, which he 
calls the knot of contention and war, and of which the 
two Gods draw the extremities, whereby the 'encloſed 
armies are compelled together, without any poſſibility on 
either fide to ſeparate or conquer. There is not perhaps 
in Homer any image at once ſo exact and bold. Madam 
Dacier acknowledges, that deſpairing to make this paſſage 
ſhine in her language, ſhe purpoſely omitted it in her 
tranſlation : but from what ſhe ſays in her annotations, 
it ſcems that ſhe did not rightly apprehend the propriety 
and beauty of it, Hobbes too was not very ſenſible 60k 
it, when he tranſlated it ſo oddly : 

And thus the ſaw from brother unto brother 
Of cruel war was drawn alternately, 
And many lain on one fide and the other. 
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Firſt by his hand Othryoneus was lain, 
Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 


Call'd by the voice of war to martial fame, 


From high Cabeſus' diſtant walls he came; 460 

Caſfandra's/love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 

And promis'd conqueſt was the proffer'd dow'r. 

The king conſented, by his vaunts abus'd 

The king conſented, but the Fates refus' A 

Proud of himſelf, and of th imagin'd bride, 465 

The field he meaſur'd with a larger ſtride. 

Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan jav'lin found ; 

Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound: 

His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell- 

His arms reſounded as the boaſter fell. 470 
The great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead; 

And thus (he erles) behold mM promiſe ed! 4 


v. 471. The great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead: 
And thus (he cries, ——] ] 


It ſeems. (ſays Euſtathius on this place) that the Tliad 
being an heroick poem, is of too ſerious a nature to ad- 


mit of raillery : yet Homer has found the ſecret” of join» 


Ing two things that are in a manner incompatible, For 
this piece of raillery is ſo far from raiſing laughter, that 
it. becomes a hero, and 1s capable to enflame the courage 
of all who hear it. It alſo elevates the character of 
Idomeneus, who notwithſtanding he is in the midſt of im- 
minent dangers, preſerves his-uſual gaiety of temper, which 
js the greateſt evidence of an uncommon courage. 

T confeſs I am of an opinion very different from this of 
Euſtathius, which is alſo adopted by M. Dacier, $0 ſe- 
yere and bloody an irony to a dying perſon is a fault in 
morals, if not in poetry itſelf. It ſhould not have place 


„ | 
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S{ich is the help thy arms to Ilion bring, 

And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king ! 


at all, or if it ſhould, is ill placed here, Idomeneus is 
repreſented a brave man, nay a man of a compaſſionate 
nature, in the circumſtance he was introduced in, of af- 
fiſting a wounded ſoldier. What provocation cquld ſuch 
an one have, to inſult ſo barbarouſly an unfortunate 
prince, being neither bis rival nor particular enemy. 
True courage is inſeparable from humanity, and all ge- 
nerous warriours regret the very victories they gain, when 
they reflect what a price of blood they coſt. I know it 
may be anſwered, that theſe were not the manners of 
Homer's time ; a ſpirit of violence and devaſtation then 
reigned, even among the choſen people of God, as may 
be ſeen from the actions of Joſhua, &@:c. However, if 
one would forgive the cruelty, one cannot forgive the 
gaiety on ſuch an occaſion. Theſe inhuman jeſts the poet 
was ſo far from being obliged to make, that he was on 
the contrary forced to break the general ſerious air of his 
poem to introduce them. Would it not raiſe a ſuſpicion, 
that (whatever we ſee of his ſuperiour genius in other 
reſpects) his own views of morality were not elevated 
above the barbarity of his age? I think indeed the thing 
by far the moſt ſhocking in this author, is that ſpirit of 
cruelty which appears too manifeſtly in the Iliad, ; 
Virgil was too judicious to imitate Homer in theſe li- 
cences, and is much more reſerved in his ſarcaſms and 
inſults. There are not above four or five in the whole 
Æneid. That of Pyrrhus to Priam in the ſecond book, 
though barbarous in itſelf, may be accounted for as in- 
tended to raiſe a character of horrour, and to render the 
action of Pyrrhus odious ; whereas Homer ſtains his moſt 
favourite characters with theſe barbarities. That of 
Aſcanius over Numanus in the ninth, was a fair oppor- 
unity where Virgil might haye indulged the humour of 
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Our offers now, illuſtrious prince! receive; 475 
For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 

And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine, 
Meantime, on farther methods to adviſe, | 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 486 


— 4 


a cruel raillery, and have been ——_ by the youth and 
gaiety of the ſpeaker ; yet it is no more than a very mo. 
derate anſwer to the inſolences with which he had juſt 
been provoked by his enemy, only W two of his 
own. words upon him. 


© — —], verbis virtutem illude 3 5 
« Bis capti Phryges hzc Rutulis reſponſa remittunt,” 


He never ſuffers his ZEneas to fall into this practice, but 
while he is on fire with indignation after the death of 

his friend Pallas : that ſhort one to Mezentius is the leaff 

that could be ſaid to ſuch a tyrant. . | 


«© — — Ubi nunc Mezentius acer, & illa 
« Effera vis animi?“ =—— 


The worſt-natured one I remember (which yet is more 
excuſable than Homer's) 1s that of Turnus to Enna: 
in the twelfth book. | 


En, agros, & quam bello, Trojane, petiſti, 
« Heſperiam metire jacens; hc premia, qui me 
cc Ferro auſi tentare; ferunt : fic moenia condunt.” 


v. 474. And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king, &c. ] 
It was but natural to raiſe a queſtion, on occaſion of theſe 
and other paſſages in Homer, how it comes to paſs that 
the heroes of different nations are ſo well acquainted witn 
the ſtories and circumſtances of each other? Euſtathius's 
ſolution is no ill one, that the warriours on both ſides 
might learn the ſtory of their enemies from the captives 
they took, * the courſe of ſo long a war. 
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Book XIII. HOME RS ILIA D. 

There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 

He ſpoke, and dragg'd the gory corſe away. 
This Aſius view'd, unable to contain, 


Before his chariot warring on the plain; 
(His crowded courſers, to his ſquire conſign'd, 


23 


Impatient panted on his neck behind) N 466 


To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ſpring. 

He hop'd the conqueſt of the Cretan king, 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, | 
Full on his throat diſcharg'd the forceful ſpear: 
Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide,. | 49x” 
And glitter'd, extant at'the farther fide. : 
As when the mountain-oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 1 
Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 
Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground: 496 
90 ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 

And ſtretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 

He grinds the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. .. 
Depriv'd of motion, {tiff with ſtupid fear, 50 r 
Stands all aghaſt his trembling charioteer, 1 
Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unreſiſting prey: 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 50 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. eg 
Thus Afius' ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 
Remain the uu of N eller 5 n ſon. 
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232 HOM ERS ILIA D. Book XIII. 
Stabb'd at the fight, Deiphobus drew nigh, - 509 
And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 
The Cretan ſaw ; and ſtooping, caus'd to glance 
From his flope ſhield, the difappointed lance. 


Beneath the ſpacious targe, (a blazing round, 


Thick with bull-hides and brazen orbits bound, 

On his rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay'd) 515 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 

O'er his ſafe head the jav'lin idly ſung, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 

Ev'n then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confeſt, 

And pierc'd, obliquely, king Hypſenor's breaſt : 520 


Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 


The chief, his people's guardian now no more ! 
Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unreveng'd, lamented Aſius lies: 


v. 511. The Cretan ſaw; and flooping, &c.] Nothing 
could paint in a more lively manner this whole action, 
and every circumſtance of it, than the following lines. 
There is the poſture of Idomeneus upon ſeeing the lance 
flying towards him; the lifting the ſhield obliquely to 
turn it aſide; the arm diſcovered in that poſition ; the 
form, compoſition, materials, and ornaments of the ſhield 
diſtinctly ſpecified ; the flight of the dart over it; the 
found of it firſt as it flew, then as it fell; and the decay 


of that ſound on the edge of the buckler, which being 


thinner than the other parts, rather tinkled than rung, 
eſpecially when the firſt force of the ſtroke was ſpent on 
the orb of it. All this in the compaſs of ſo few lines, 
in which every word is an image, is ſomething more beau- 
tifully particular, than I remember to have met with in 
any poet. 


a 
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For thee, tho? hell's black portals ſtand diſplay'd, 
This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade. 526 
Heart-piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
Touch'd ev'ry Greek, but Neſtor's ſon the moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler ſhields his laughter'd friend; 
Till ſad Meciſtheus and Alaſtor bore 
His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. | 

Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws ; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, 
Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 


To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 536 - 


He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire : 

Great Æſyetes was the hero's fire 

His ſpouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, 

Anchiſes eldeſt hope, and darling care; 540 
Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's heart, 
With beauty, - ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 

He once, of Ilion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 

The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Troy. þ 
By Neptune now the hapleſs hero dies, 545 
Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 


v. 543. He once of Ilion's youth, the lowelieft boy. Some 
manuſcripts, after theſe words, «g@+ i Tgoln evgein, inſert 
the three following verſes ; 


ngy All moęi dag Teapifey 2 Has Mag 
Tigapaldig I” 6; agel mee inmodapacror 
Eg 36 fen 63x81, G88 Is xggoy dv9@- ; 


which I have not tranſlated, as not thinking them 255 
ine. Mr. Barnes is of the ſame opinion. 
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And fetters ev'ry limb: yet bent to meet 
His fate he ſtands; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 
Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted oak, 
(While the winds fleep) his breaſt receiv'd the 
ſtroke. | 550 

Before the pond'rous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 
Long us'd to ward the death in fighting fields, 
The riven armour ſends a jarring ſound : 
His lab'ring heart, heaves with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound: 
Faſt-flowing from its ſource, as prone he lay, 565 
Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd away. 

Then Idomen, inſulting o'er the ſlain. 
Behold, Deiphobus ! nor viunt in vain : 
See ! on one Greek three Trojan ghoſts attend, 560 
This, my third victim, to the ſhades I ſend. | 
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v. 5 54. His lab ring heart, leaves with ſo firong a bound, 
The long lance ſhakes, and wibrates in the wound.] 
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We cannot read Homer without obſerving a wonderful 
variety in the wounds and manner of dying. Some of 
theſe wounds are painted with very ſingular circum- 
ſtances, and thoſe of uncommon art and beauty. This 
paſſage is a maſterpiece in that way; Alcathous is pierced 
- into the heart, which throbs with ſo ſtrong a pulſe, that 
the motion is communicated even to the diſtant end of 
the ſpear, which is vibrated thereby. This circumſtance 
might appear too bold, and the effect beyond nature, 
were we not informed by the moſt ſkilful anatomiſts of 
the wonderful force of this muſcle, which ſome of them 
computed to be equal to the weight of ſeveral thouſand 
pounds. Lower de corde, Borellus, & ali. 
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Approaching now, thy boaſted might approve, 

And try the proweſs of the ſeed of Jove. 

From Jove, enamour d on a mortal dame, 

Great Minos, guardian of his country, came: 365 

Deucalion, blameleſs prince] was Minos' heir; 

His firſt- born I, the third from Jupiter: 

O'er ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I reign, | 

And thence my ſhips tranſport me thro? the main: 

Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoft I ſhine, 570 

A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trojan heard; uncertain, or to meet 

Alone, with vent'rous arms, the king of Crete; 

Or ſeek auxiliar force: at length decreed 

To call ſome hero to partake the deed, 575 

Forthwith Æneas riſes to his thought: 

For him, in Troy's remoteſt lines, he ſought; 

Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 

And ſees ſuperiour poſts in meaner hands. 


v. 578. Incens'd at partial Priam, &c.] Homer here 
gives the reaſon why ZEneas did not fight in the foremoſt 
ranks. It was againſt his inclination that he ſerved Priam, 
and he was rather engaged by honour and reputation to 
aſſiſt his country, than by any diſpoſition to aid that 
prince. This paſſage is purely hiſtorical, and the anci- 
ents have preſerved to us a tradition which ſerves to ex- 
plain it. They ſay that ZEneas became ſuſpected by Pri- 
am, on account of an oracle which propheſied he ſhould 
in proceſs of time rule over the Trojans. The king 
therefore ſhewed him no great degree of eſteem or con- 
ſideration, with deſign to diſcredit, and render bim deſ- 
picable to the people. Euſſatlius. This envy of Priam, 
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To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 6 380 
The bold Deiphobus approach'd, and faid : 

Now, Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If &er thy boſom felt fair honour's charms. 


ak this report of the oracle, are mentioned by Achilles 
to Ane in the twentieth book. 


— — ei yt Sund z HN ai dt, 
EN Tewso oy avatur immodapers, 
Tire vd Tieidpeov 3 drag ern % tevagiinc, 
O Tevexd ye IIęiau D. yieas by xt het! 
Eto} ya of aids; — | 


(See v. 216, &c. of the alas And Neptuns ts 
the ſame book, 


"Hd yag TTgulpaon yerehv xn K gol. 
Nov de dd Aiveiao Bin Texeoow avaZter, 
; Kal cratdtg mad rel ney Afri yiverlai, 


In the tranſlation, v. 375, &c. . 


I ſhall conclude this note with the character of Enes, 
as it is drawn by Philoſtratus, wherein he makes mention 
of the ſame tradition. ZEneas (ſays this author) was 
« inferior to Hector in battle only, in all elſe equal, and 
ce in prudence ſuperiour. He was likewiſe ſkilful in 
« whatever related to the Gods, and conſcious of what 
cc deſtiny had reſerved for him after the taking of Troy. 
« Incapable of fear, never diſcompoſed, and particularly | 
« poſkciling himſelf in the article of danger. Hector is 
«, reported to have been called the hand, and ZEneas the 
« head of the Trojans z and the latter more advantaged 
« their affairs by his caution, than the former by his 
e fury. Theſe two heroes were much of the ſame age, 
« and the ſame ſtature ; the air of Æneas bad ſomething 
« jn it leſs bold and forward, but at the ſame time more 
fixed and conſtant,” Philoftrat, Heroic, 
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Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 584 

Come, and the warriour's lov'd remains defend. 

Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 

One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. 

This deed to fierce Idomeneus we bwe 

Haſte, and revenge it on th* inſulting foe. 

| Zneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign dd 590 

To tender pity all his manly mino 

Then riſing in his rage, he burns to fight: 

The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 

As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, 

Arm'd with wild terrours, and to ſlaughter bred, 

When the loud ruſticks riſe, and ſhout from far, 596 

Attends the tumult, and expects the war; 

O'er his bent back the briſtly horrours riſe, 

Fires ſtream in lightning from his ſanguine eyes, 

His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 600 

But moſt his hunters rouſe his mighty rage : 

So ſtood Idomeneus, his jav'lin ſhook, 

And met the Trojan with a low'ring look. 

Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, | 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 605 

Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd : 

To theſe the warriour ſent his voice around. 

Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite z 

Lo, great Æneas ruſhes to the fight: 609 

Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold; 

He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 

Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the N 


The great diſpute, of * or of life. 
Vor. III. 
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258 HOMER ILIA D. Book N 

Fe ſpoke, and all as with one foul obey'd ; 

Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſnade 7 15 

Around the chief. Æneas too demands 

Thb' aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 

Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join; 

(Co- aids and captains of the Trojan line) e 

In order follow all th' embody'd train; 620 

Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 

Before his fleecy care, erect and bol 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the ſold: 

With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads 

To the cool fountains, thro' the well-known meal, 

So joys Eneas, as his native band, 

Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 

Round dead Alcathous now the battle roſe ; ' 

On ev'ry fide the ſteely circle grows z 

Now batter'd breaſt-plates and hack'd helmets 
ring, 630 

And o'er their heads unheeded javitins ſing. 


v. 621. Like Ida's flocks, &c.] SRI hath he 
treats of the cuſtoms of men or beaſts, is always a faith» 
ful interpreter of nature. When ſheep leave the paſture 
and drink freely, it is a certain ſign, that they have 
found good paſturage, and that they are all found ; it is 
therefore upon this account, that Homer ſays the ſhep= 
herd rejoices. Homer, we find, well underſtood what 
Ariſtotle many ages after him remarked, viz. that ſheep 
grow fat by drinking. This therefore is the reaſon, why 
ſhepherds are accuſtomed to give their flocks a certain 
quantity of ſalt every five days in the ſummer, that they 
may by this means drink the mort freely. Eustatius. 
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Book XII. HOME N 1LIA D. 259 
Above the reſt, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 
There great Idomeneus, /Eneas here, 


Like Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 


And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual 
blood. 63 5 


The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air, 
The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd the brazen ſpear 1 
Sent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood, 


But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, * 640 


The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 

It ripp'd his belly with a ghaftly wound, 

And roll'd the ſmoking entrails to the ground. 

Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 

And furious, graſps the bloody duſt in death. 645 

The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; 

(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſhow'r of yr 5 

Tho' now unfit an active war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 

His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe ; 650 

In ſtanding fight he yet maintains his force: 

Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 

His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 

And, fir'd with hate, a parting jav'lin caſt: 655 


v. 655. And, fir d with hate.) Homer does not tell us 
the occaſion of his hatred; but ſince his days, Simonides 
and Ibycus write, that Idomeneus and Deiphobus were 
rivals, and both in love with Helen. This very well 
agrees · with the ancient tradition which Euripides and 
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Thb' aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 
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He ſpoke, and all as with one foul obey d; 
Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſhade .' 615 
Around the chief. Æneas too demands | 
Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join ; | 
(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) | | 
In order follow all th' embody'd train; 629 
Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 
Before his fleecy care, ere and bold, 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 
With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he des. 


To the cool fountains, thro? the well-known _ 


So joys Eneas, as his native band, 
Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcathous now the battle roſe ; © - 
On ev'ry fide the ſteely circle grows; 
Now batter'd breaſt-plates and hack'd helmets 
ring, 630 
And o'er their heads unheeded javlins fing. 


v. 621. Like Idas flocks, &c.] Homer, ne he 
treats of the cuſtoms of men or beaſts, is always à faith- 
ful interpreter of nature. When ſheep leave the paſture 
and drink freely, it is a certain ſign, that they have 


found good paſturage, and that they are all ſound; it is 


therefore upon this account, that Homer ſays the ſhep= 
herd rejoices. Homer, we find, well underſtood what 


Ariſtotle many ages after him remarked, viz. that ſheep 


grow fat by drinking. This therefore is the reaſon, why 
ſhepherds are accuſtomed to give their flocks a certain 


quantity of ſalt every five days in the ſummer, that they 


may by this means drink the more freely, Euſtathius, | | 
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There great Idomeneus, /Eneas here. 
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Like Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 


And burn'd to drench the -ground with mutual 
| blood. 63 5 
The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air, 

The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd the brazen ſpear » 
Sent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood *- 


Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood, 


But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 

The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 

It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 

And roll'd the ſmoking entrails'to the ground. 

Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 

And furious, graſps the bloody duſt in death. 645 

The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; 

(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſhow'r of . 5 

Tho' now unfit an active war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 

His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe; 

In ſtanding fight he yet maintains his force : 

Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 

His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 

And, fir'd with hate, a parting jav'lin caſt : 


640 


650 


655 

v. 655. And, fir d with hate.) Homer does not tell us 

the occaſion of his hatred; but ſince his days, Simonides 

and Ibycus write, that Idomeneus and Deiphobus were 

rivals, and both in love with Helen. This very well 

agrees with the ancient tradition which Euripides and 
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The jav'lin err'd, but held its courſe along, $2. 
And, pierc'd Aſcalaphus, the brave and young 1 
The ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 


And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 


Nor knew the furious father of his fall; 66 
High- thron'd amidſt the great Olympian hall, 
On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod ſat; 

Detain'd from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 

Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, 

For flain Aſcalaphus commenc'd the fray. 66g 
Deiphobus to ſeize his helmet flies, | 

And from his temples rends the glitt'ring prize; 
Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 


And on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear : 


He drops the weight, difabled with the pain; 670 
The hollow helmet rings againſt the plain. | 
Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 


The reeking jav'lin, and rejoin'd his friends. 


His wounded brother good Polites tends; 675 

Around his waiſt his pious arms he threw, 

And from the rage of combat gently drew : 

Him his ſwift courſers, on his ſplendid car 

Rapt from the leſſ'ning thunder of the war 

To Troy they drove him, groaning from ' the 
ſhore, 680 

And ſprinkling, as he paſt, the ſands with gore. 


Virgil have followed: for after the death of Paris, they 
tell us ſhe was eſpouſed to Deiphobus. Enuftathivus. 
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Meanwhile freſh ſlaughter bathes the langulne : 


ground, 
Heaps fall on heaps, and heav'n and earth reſound. 
Bold Aphareus by great Aneas bled ; 684 


As tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 
He pierc'd his throat ; the bending head, depreſt 
Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt ; 
His ſhield revers'd o'er the falPn warriour lies; 
And everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 
Antilochus, as 'Thoon turn'd him round, 690 
Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 
The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager jav lin rends : 
Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train 694 
Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain. 
Th' exulting victor, leaping where he lay, 
From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away; 
His time obſerv'd ; for clos'd by foes around, 
On all ſides thick, the peals of arms reſound. 
His ſhield emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorm ſuſtains, 700 
But he impervious and untouch'd remains, 
(Great Neptune's care preſfery'd from hoſtile rage 
This youth, the joy of Neſtor's glorious age) 
In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 
Fac'd ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger ſought; 90g 
His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
Obeys each motion of the maſter's mind, 
Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 
And meditates the diſtant enemy. 

6'y 
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The ſon of Aſius, Adamas drew near, 71⁰ 
And {truck his target with the brazen ſpear, 
Fierce in his front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the jav'lin of th' eluded foe. | 
In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood ; 
Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood. 
Diſarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 716 
But Merion's ſpear 0'ertook him as he flew, | 
Deep in the belly's rim an ent'rance found, 
Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 7204 
Lay panting, Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, | 
While death's ſtrong pangs diſtend bis lab'ring 
3 : | 
His bulk enormous on the field diſplays ; 6 
His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 
The ſpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 725 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 


v. 720. Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 
Lay panting.) The original is, 


— * ?- wee Tee 
He ατα¼ f 


The verſification repreſents the ſnort broken pantings of 
the dying warriour, in the ſhort ſudden break at the ſe- 
cond ſyllable of the ſecond line. And this beauty is, as 
it happens, preciſely copied in the Engliſh. It is not of- 
ten that a tranſlator can do this juſtice to Homer ; but he 
muſt be content to imitate theſe graces and proprieties at 


more diftance, by endeavouring at — parallel, 
though not the lame, 
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Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid: 17 
King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 

And ſmote his temples, with an arm fo ſtrong, 
The helm fell off, and rolV'd amid the throng : 730 
There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts a prize; 

For dark in death the god-hke owner lies! 
Raging with grief, great Menelaiis burns, 

And fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns; 
That ſhook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw; | 
And this ſtood adverſe with the bended bow : 736 
Fuil on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fell, 

But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel. 

As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door) 740 


v. 728. King Helenis.] The appellation of king was 
not anciently confined to thoſe only who bore the fove- 
reign dignity, but applied alſo to others. There was in 
the iſland of Cyprus a whole order of officers called 
kings, whoſe buſineſs it was to receive the relations of 


informers, concerning all that happened in the iſland, 
and to regulate affairs accordingly. Euflathius. . 


v. 739. As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor.) We 
ought nat to be ſhocked at the frequency of theſe ſimilies 
taken from the ideas of a rural life. In early times, be. 
fore politeneſs had raiſed the eſteem of arts ſubſervient to 
luxury, above thoſe neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of man- 
kind ; agriculture was the employment of perſons of the 
greateſt eſteem and diſtinction. We ſee, in ſacred hiſ- 
tory, princes buſy at ſtheep-ſhearing ; and in the time of 
the Roman commonwealth, a dictator taken from the 
plough. Wherefore it ought not to be wondered at, that 
alluſions and compariſons of this kind are n 
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While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 

Light leaps the golden grain, Fung from the 
ground : 

So from the ſteel that guards Atrides' heart, 

Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 

Atrides, watchful of th' unwary foe, 745 


Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 


And nail'd it to the eugh : the wounded hand 

Trail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood the 
. | 

But good Agenor gently from the wound 

The ſpear ſollicits, and the bandage bound; 750 

A ſling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 

At once the tent and ligature ſupply de. 


uſed by ancient heroic writers, as well to raiſe, as illuſ- 
trate their deſcriptions. But ſince theſe arts are fallen 
from their ancient dignity, and become the drudgery of 
the loweſt people, the images of them are likewiſe ſunk 


into meanneſs, and without this conſideration muſt ap- 


pear to common readers unworthy to have place in Epic 
poems. It was perhaps through too much deference to 
ſuch taſtes, that Chapman omitted this fimile in his 
tranſlation. 


v. 751. A fling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier” s fide, . | 
At once the tent and ligature ſupply'd.] 
'The words of the original are theſe: 


Abr Jt Evidide eg old; d 
Epeον, fy age el Segler Et . Nh 


This paſſage, by the commentators ancient and modern, | 
ſeems rightly underſtood in the ſenſe expreſſed in this 
tranſlation : the word e properly ſignifying a fling 3 
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Behold! Piſander, urg d by Fate's decree, 
Springs thro? the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaus ! To enhance thy fame; _ 755 
High-tow'ring in the front, the warriour came. 


which (as Euſtathius obſerves from an old Scholiaſt) was 
anciently made of woollen ſtrings. Chapman alone dif- 


ſents from the common interpretation, boldly pronounc- - 


ing that ſlings are no where mentioned in the Tliad, with- 
out giving any reaſon for his opinion. He therefore 
tranſlates the word opw3%n a ſcarf, by no other authority 
but that he ſays, it was a fitter thing to hang a wounded 
arm in, than a ſling; and very prettily wheedles his 
reader into this opinion by a moſt gallant imagination, 
that his ſquire might carry this ſcarf about him as a favour 
of his own or of his maſier's miſtreſs. But for the uſe he 
has found for this ſcarf, there is not any pretence from 
the original; where it is only ſaĩd the wound was bound 
up, without any mention of hanging the arm, After 
all, he is hard put to it in his tranſlation ; for being re- 
ſolved to have a ſtarf, and obliged to mention wool, we 
are left entirely at a loſs to know from whence be got the 
latter. 

A like paſſage recurs near the end of this book, where 
the poet ſays, the Locrians went to war without ſhield or 
ſpear, only armed, 


Titten S Ice old d v. 716, 


Which laſt expreſſion, as all the commentators agree, 
ſignifies a /ling, though the word oqetim is not uſed. 
Chapman here likewiſe, without any colour of authority» 
diſſents from the common opinion; but very inconſtant 
in his errors, varies his miſtake, and aſſures us, this ex- 
preſſion is the true periphraſis of a light kind of armour, 
called a Fack, which all our archers uſed to ſerve in f old, 
and which avere ever quilted with wool, 
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Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrownu; 
| be lance far diſtant by the winds was blown, 
Nor pierc'd Pifander thro? Atrides' ſhield ; 
iq Piſander's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 760 
3 Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 
bz Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind; 
Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 


= Like lightning brandiſh'd his far-beaming ſword. 
uh His left arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhield : 765 
l "1 His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held 
= (An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 

4 Diſtinct with ſtuds ; and brazen was the blade) 
__ This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow ; _ | 769 


'The plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below, 
Shorn from the creſt. Atrides wav'd his ſteel : 
Deep thro? his front the weighty falchion fell; 
|; The craſhing. bones before its force gave way; 
Wl In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay; | 
: | | Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 
0 qt | The clotted eye-balls tumble on the ſhore. 776 

9 1 The fierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 
3 Tore off his arms, and loud- exulting, ſaid. 
Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to fear; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war ! 78⁰ 


v. 766. The cover'd pole-ax.] Homer never aſcribes this 
weapon to any but the barbarians, for the battle-ax was 
not uſed in war by the politer nations. It was the fa 
vourite weapon of the Amazons. Exftathius. | 


v. 779. The ſpeech of Menelaus.] This ſpeech of Mo- 
nelaus over his dying enemy, is very different from thoſe 


— 


4 
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Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 
A princeſs rap'd tranſcends a _ ſtorm'd 


with which Homer FS makes his heroes rnfult * 
vanquiſhed, and anſwers very well the character of this 
good - natured prince. Here are no inſulting taunts, no 
cruel ſarcaſms, nor any ſporting with the particular mis- 
fortunes of the dead: the invectives he makes are gene- 
ral, arifing naturally from a remembrance of his 
and being almoſt nothing elſe but a recapitulation of 
them. Theſe reproaches come moſt juſtly from this 
prince, as being the only perſon among the Greeks who 
had received any perſonal injury from the Trojans. The 
apoſtrophe he makes to Jupiter, wherein he complains of 
his protecting a wicked people, has given occaſion to cen- 
ſure Homer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes 
tax the Gods with injuſtice : but ſince, in the former © 
part of his ſpeech, it is expreſly faid, that Jupiter will 
certainly puniſh the Trojans by the deſtruction of their 
city for violating the laws of hoſpitality, the latter part 
ought only to be conſidered as a complaint to Jupiter for 
delaying that vengeance : this reflection being no more 
than what a pious ſuffering mind, grieved at the flouriſh- ; 
ing condition of proſperous wickedneſs, might naturally 
fall into. Not unlike this is the complaint of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, ch. xii. v. 1. Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
when I plead with thee : yet let me talk with thee of thy 
Judgments, Wherefore doth the way of the wicked proſper ? 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal wery treackeroufly ? - 
Nothing can more fully repreſent the cruelty and in- 
juſtice of the Trojans, than the obſervation with which 
Menelaus finiſhes their character, by ſaying, that they 
have a more ſtrong, conſtant, and inſatiable appetite af- 
ter bloodſhed and rapine, than others have to ſatisfy the 
molt agreeable pleaſures and natural defires, 
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In ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, | 
Without th' aſſiſtance, or the fear of Jove.  _ 
The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 788 
Our heroes ſlaughter'd, and our ſhips on flame, 
Crimes heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory 

| down, | 
And whelm'd in ruins yon” flagitious town. 

O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and ſkies, _ 
Above the thought of man ! ſupremely wiſe ! 790 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 

From whence this favour to an impious foe, 
A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt ? 794 
The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy ; 
Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy; 

The feaſt, the dance; whate'er mankind deſire, 
 Ev'n the ſweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 


v. 795. The beft of things beyond their meaſure, cloy.] 
Theſe words comprehend a very natural ſentiment, which 
perfectly ſhews the wonderful folly of men: they are ſoon 
wearied with the moſt agreeable things, when they are 
innocent; but never with the moſt toilſome things in 
the world, when unjuſt and criminal. Euftathius, _—_ 


v. 797. The dance.) In the original it is called dutuwy 
the blameleſs dance; to diſtinguiſh (ſays Euſtathius) wha what 
ſort of dancing it is that Homer commends. For there 
were two kinds of dancing practiſed among the ancients, 
the one reputable, invented by Minerva, or by Caſtor 
and Pollux ; the other diſhoneſt, of which Pan, or Bac- 
chus, was the author. They were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the tragick, and the comick or ſatyrick dance. 
But thoſe which probably our author commends were 
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But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirſt of ſlaughter, and in luſt of fight. 800 
This ſaid, he ſeiz d (while yet the carcaſe heav'd) 

The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd : 

Then ſudden mix'd among the warring crew, 

And the bold ſon of Pylzmenes flew. WALES 

Harpalion had thro* Afia travelPd far, 805 

Following his martial father to the war: 5 

Thro' filial love he left his native ſhore, 

Never, ah never, to behold it more 

His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to fling 

Againſt the target of the Spartan king; 810 

Thus of his lance difarm'd, from death he flies, 

And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 


certain military dances uſed by the greateſt heroes. One 
of this ſort was known to the Macedonians and Perſians, 
practiſed by Antiochus the Great, and the famous Poly- 
perchon, There was another which was danced in com- 
pleat armour, called the Pyrrhick, from Pyrrhicus the 
Spartan its inventor, which continued in faſhion among 
the Lacedzmonians. Scaliger the father remarks, that 
this dance was too laborious to remain long in uſe even 
among the ancients ; however, it ſeems that labour could 
not diſcourage this bold critick from reviving that laud- 
able kind of dance in the preſence of the emperor Maxi- 
milian and his whole court. It is not to be doubted but 
the performance raiſed their admiration 3 nor much to 
be wondered at, if they deſired to ſee more than once fo 
extraordinary a ſpectacle, as we have it in his own words, 
Poetices, lib. i. cap. 18. Hance ſaltationem [Pyrrhicam] 
z0s & ſæpe, & diu, coram Divo Maximilian, juſſu Bonifaci; 
patrui, non ſine ſtupore totius Germaniæ, repræſentavimus. 
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Him, thro' the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, + , 
"The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Beneath the bone the glancing point deſcends, $15 
And driving down, the ſwelling bladder rend: 
Sunk in his ſad companions arms he lay, 
And in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his ſoul away; 
(Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground). : : 
While life's red torrent n from. out the Rune 


v. 819. Like ſome vile worm * on the 22 I 


cannot be of Euſtathius's opinion, that this ſimile was 


deſigned to debaſe the character of Harpalion, and to 
repreſent him in a mean and diſgraceful: view, as one 
who had nothing noble in him. I rather think from the 
character he gives of this young man, whoſe piety car- 
ried him to the wars to attend his father, and from the 
air of this whole paſſage, which is tender and pathetick, 
that he intended this humble compariſon only as a mor- 


tifying picture of human miſery and mortality. As to 


the verſes which Euſlathius alledges for a gw of the 
cowardice of Harpalion, 


A N tr ele 70% txagGele Ag aNb⁰, 

nailoct ramlalyav. 
The retreat deſcribed in the firſt verſe is common to the 
greateſt heroes in Homer ; the ſame words are applied to 
Deiphobus and Meriones Ji this book, and to Patroclus 
in the xvith, v. $17. of the Greek. The ſame thing in 
other words is faid even of the great Ajax, Il. xv. v. 
728. And we have Ulyſſes deſcribed in the ivth, v. 497. 
with the ſame eireumſpection and fear of the darts: 
though none of thoſe warriours have the ſame reaſon as 
Harpalion for their retreat or caution, he alone being un- 


armed, which circumſtance takes away all imputation of 
cowardice, 
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Him on his car the Paphlagenian train 82 
In ſlow proceſſion bore from off the plain. 
The penſive father, father now: no more! 
Attends the mournful pomp along the ſnore; 
And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed ; 825 
And unreveng'd, deplor'd his eftspring dead. 

Paris from far the moving fight beheld, | - | 
With pity ſoften'd, and with fury ſwelFd : 
His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs' grace, 
And loy'd of all the Paphlagonian race! 830 


v. 823. The penſiue father.) We have ſeen in the vth 
Thad the death of Pylæmenes general of the Paphlago- 
nians, how comes he then in this place to be introduced 
as following the funeral of his fon ? Euſtathius infarms 
us of a moſt ridiculous ſolution of ſome criticks, who 
thought it might be the ghoſt of this unhappy father, 
who not being yet interred, according to the opinion of 
the ancients, wandered upon the earth. Zenodotus not 
fatisfied with this (as indeed he had little reaſon to be) 
changed the name Pylzmenes into Kylæmenes. Didy+ 
mus thinks there were two of the ſame name; as there 
are in Homer two Schedius's, two Eurymedon's, and 
three Adraſtus'ss And others correct the verſe by addi 
a negative, wuera & & op mathe ul; ; his father did not follow 
his chariot with his face bathed in tears, Which laſt, if 


not of more weight than the reſts is yet more re ingenious. 
Euſtathius. Dacier. 


Nor did his valiant father (now no more) 
Purſue the mournful pomp along the ſhore, 
No fire ſurviv'd, to grace th* untimely bier, 
Or ſprinkle the cold aſhes with. a tear, 
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With his full ſtrength he bent his angry bow, | 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 

A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, © 

For riches much, and more for virtue fam'd, 
Who held his ſeat in Corinth's ſtately town ; 8 35 
Polydus' fon, a ſeer of old renown. © | 
Oft had the father told his early doom, 

By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 

He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, | 
And choſe the certain, glorious path to death. $40 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went ; 

The ſoul came iſſuing at the narrow, vent: 


His limbs, unnerv'd, drop uſeleſs on the around, 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 


v. 840. And choſe the certain, glorious path to death.) 
Thus we ſee Euchenor is like Achilles, who failed to 
Troy, though he knew he ſhould fall before it : this 
might ſomewhat have prejudiced the character of Achil- 
les, every branch of which ought to be ſingle, and ſupe- 
riour to all others, as he ought to be without a rival in 
every thing that ſpeaks a hero: therefore we find two 


| eſſential differences between Euchenor and Achilles, 


which preſerve the ſuperiority of the hero of the poem. 
Achilles, if he had not ſailed to Troy, had enjoyed a 
long life ; but Euchenor had been ſoon cut off by ſome- 
cruel diſeaſe. Achilles being independent, and a king, 
could have lived at eaſe at home, without being obnoxi- 
ous to any diſgrace ; but Euchenor being but a private- 
man, muſt either have gone to the war, or been expoſed 


to an ignominious penalty. Euftathius. Dacier. 


7 
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Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, 
(Wrapt-in the cloud and tumult of the field) $46 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th* Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperiour virtue ſway'd, | 
And he * that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid. 850 


v. B45. Nor knew great Hector, &c.] Moſt part of this 
book being employed to deſcribe the brave reſiſtance the 
Greeks made on their left under Idomeneus and Meri- 
ones; the poet now ſhifts the ſcene, and returns ts Hee. 
tor, whom he left in the center of the army, after he had 
paſſed the wall, endeavouring 1n vain to break the pha- 
lanx where Ajax commanded. And that the reader 
might take notice of this change of place, and carry dif. 
tin&ly in his mind each ſcene of action, Homer is very 
careful in the following lines to let us know that Hector 
fill continues in the place where he had firſt paſſed the 
wall, at that part of it which was loweſt, (as appears 
from Sarpedon's having pulled down one of its battle- 
ments on foot, lib. xii.) and which was neareſt the ſta- 
tion where the ſhips of Ajax were laid, becauſe that hero/ 
was probably thought a ſufficient guard for that part. 
As the poet is ſo very exact in deſcribing each ſcene as in 
a chart or plan, the reader ought to be careful to trace 
each action in it; otherwiſe he will ſee nothing but con- 
fuſion in things which are in themſelves very regular and 
diſtinct, This obſervation is the more neceſſary, becauſe 
even in this place, where the poet intended to prevent | 
any ſuch miſtake, Dacier and other. interpreters have ap. 
plied to the preſent action what is only a recapitulation 
of the time and place deſcribed in the former book, 


- 
, 


had Neptune, 
Vor. III. | 7 


* 
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But in the center Hector fix d remain'd, fi 
Where firſt the gates were n. and N 
gain d; 

There, on the margin of the hoary deep, | 
(Their naval ſtation where th* Ajaces keep, 854 
And where low walls confine the beating tides, - / 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foes divides ; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horſe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 

There join'd, the whole Bœotian ſtrength remains, 
The proud Ionians with their ſweeping trains, $60 

Locrians and Phthians, and th* Epzan force; 
But join'd, repel not Hector's fiery courſe. | | 
The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led ; 
Bias, and great Meneſtheus at their head. 
Meges the ſtrong th* Epeian bands controlPd , 865 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold ; 
The Phthians Medon, fam'd for martial might, 
And brave Podarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line; a 
Iphiclus' ſon : and that (Oileus) thine : 870 
(Young Ajax brother, by a ſtol'n embrace; 
He dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 
By his fierce ſtepdame from his father's reign 
Expell'd and exil'd for het brother ſlain.) 

Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms employ 
Mixt with Bœotians, on the ſhores of Troy. 876 


v. 861. Phthians.] The Phthians are not the troops of 
Achilles, for theſe were called Phthiotes; but they were 
the troops of Proteſilaus and Philoctetes. Eutathiug, 
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Now fide by fide, with like unweary d care, 

Each Ajax labour'd thro” the field of war: 1 

So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 879 

Force the bright ploughſhare thro' the fallow ſoil, 

Join'd to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 

And trace large furrows with the ſhining ſhare ; 

O'er their huge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, _ 

And ſtreams of ſweat ann their four forcheads 

flow. 

A train of heroes follow's thro? the field, 88 s 

Who bore by turns great Ajax ſev'nfold ſhield ; 

Whene'er he breath'd, remiſfive of his might, 

Tir'd with th' inceſſant flaughters of the fight. 

No following troops his brave aſſociate grace: 

In cloſe engagement an unpractiſed race, 890 

The Locrian ſquadrons nor the jav lin wield, 

Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony ſhield ; 

But ſkill d from far the flying ſhaft to wing, 

Or whirl the ſounding pebble from the fling, 

Dext'rous with theſe they aim a certain wound, 

Or fell the diftant warriour to the ground. 896 


v. 879. So when two lordly bulls, &c.] The image here 
given of the Ajaces is very lively and exact; there being 
no circumſtance of their preſent condition that is not to 
be found in the companion ; and no particular in the 
compariſon that does not reſemble the action of the he- 
roes. Their ſtreugth and labour, their unanimity and 
nearneſs to each other, the difficulties they ſtruggle a- 
gainſt, and the ſweat occaſioned by the ſtruggling, Per- 
fectly correſponding with the male. 

1 2 
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Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 
Throng'd in bright arms, a preſſing fight main- 

: tain ; 

Far in the rear the Locriay archers lie, 
Whoſe ſtones and arrows intercept the ſky, 
The mingled tempeſt on the foes they pour; 
Troy s ſcatt'ring orders open to the ſhow'r. 

Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 
And the gall'd Ilians to their walls retir'd ; 
But ſage Polydamas, diſcreetly brave, 905 
Addreſs d great Hector, and this eounſel gave. 

Tho? great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend; 
To Gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, . 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own ; 
But in cool thought and counſel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well? 
Content with what the bounteous Gods have giv'n, 
Seek not alone t' engroſs the gifts of heav'n. 

To ſome the pow'rs of bloody war belong, 913 
| To ſome, ſweet muſiek, and the charm of ſong ; 
To few, and wond'rous few, has Jove aſligu'd 
A wiſe, extenſive, all- oonſid'ring mind; 

Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, 
And towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs. 920 
If heav'n have lodg'd this virtue in my breaſt, 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt. | 
See, as thou mov'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread, 
And war's whole fury burns around thy head. 


goo 


916 


10 
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Behold ! diſtreſs'd within yon hoſtile wall, 92g 

How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall ? . 

What troops, out- number d, ſcarce the war main 
tain ! | 

And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie lain ? 

Here ceaſe thy fury; and the chiefs and kings 

Convok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 

Whether (the Gods ſucceeding our deſires) 43r 

To yon' tall ſhips to bear the Trojan fires ; ; 

Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 

Contented with the conqueſt of the day. 

1 fear, I fear, leſt Greece not yet undone, 935 

Pay the large debt of laſt revolving ſun; 

Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 

On yonder decks, and yet o erlooks the plains ! 


v. 937. Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks, and yet o'erlaoks the plains !} 


There never was a nobler encomium than this of Achile | | 


os. It ſeems enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor as Polyda- 
mas, to convince ſo intrepid a warriour as Hector, in 
how great danger the Trojans ſtood, to fay, Achilles ſees 
x5, Though he abſtains from the fight, be ſtill caſts 
© his eye on the battle; it is true, we are a brave army, 
and yet keep our ground, but ſtill Achilles ſees us, and 
« we are not fafe.” This reflection makes him a God, a 
ſingle regard of 'whom cact turn the fate of armies, and 
determine the deſtiny of a whole people. And how nobly 
is this thought extended in the progreſs of the poem, 
where we ſhall ſee in the xvith book the Trojans fly at 
the firſt fight of his armour, worn by Patroclus ; and in 
the xvilith their defeat compleated by his ſole En; 
unarmed on his ſhip, T 
a 3 


422 
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The counſel pleas d; and Hector, with a bound, } 

Leap'd from his chariot on the trembling ground; 

Swift as he leap'd, his clanging arms reſound. 941 


V. 939. Hector, with a bound, Leap d from his chariot] 

Hector having in the laſt book alighted, and cauſed the 
'Trojans to leave their chariots behind them, when they 
paſs the trench, and no mention of any chariot but that 
ef Aſius ſince occurring in the battle; we muſt neceſ- 
farily infer, either that Homer has neglected to mention 
the advance of the chariots, (a circumſtance which ſhould 
not have been omitted) or elſe, that he is guilty here of 
a great miſtake in making Hector leap from his chariot, 
I think it evident, that this is really a ſip of the poet's 
memory: for in this very book, v. 533. (of the orig.) 
we ſee Polites leads off his wounded brother to the place 
where his chariot remained behind the army. Andagain 
in the next book, Hector being wonnded, is carried out 
of the battle in his ſoldiers arms to the place where his 
horſes and chariot waited at a diſtance from bein, 


— — — —- Ty F ag mat 

Xegetv xzigarle; pige ix Toe, Ig eb imme; 

Nutag of of im judxng 8 ANI. 

 *Epadav Lib. xiv. v. 428. | 

Bat what puts it beyond difpute, that the chariots con- 
tinued all this time in the place where they firſt quitted 
them, is a paſſage in the beginning of the xvth book, 
where the Trojans being overpowered by the Greeks, fly 
back over the wall and trench, till they came to the place 
where their chariots ſtood, 


| Of A N wag? gyro ien HB, paivorles, Lib. xv. v. 3. 
Neither Euſtathms nor Dacier have taken any notice of 
this incongruity, which would tempt one to believe they 
were willing to overlook what they could not excuſe. | 
mult honeſtly own my opinion, that there are ſeveral 
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To guard this poſt (he cry'd) thy art employ, 

And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy; 

Where yonder herbes faint, I bend my way, _ 

And haſteri back to end the doubtful day. 945 
This faid ; the tow'ring chief prepares to go, 

Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 

And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. 


other negligences of this kind in Homer, I cannot think 
otherwite of the pallage in the preſent book concerning 
Pylæmenes, notwithſtanding the excuſes of the commen- 
tators which are there given. The very uſing the ſame 
name in different places for different perſons, confounds ' 
the reader in the ſtory, and is what certainly would be 
better avoided : ſo that it is to no purpoſe to ſay, there 
might as well be two Pykeimenes's as tir Schedjus's, twb 
Eurymedon's, two Opheleſtes's, cc. fince it is more 
blameable to be negligent in many inſtances than in one, 
Virgil is not free from this, as Macrobius has obſerved, 
dat. I. v. c. 13. But the abovementioned names are proofs 
of that critick's being greatly miſtaken in affirming that 
Homer is not guilty of the ſame. It is one of thoſe 


many errors he was led oy by his ene to Homer 
above Virgil. ” 


v. 948. And ſeems a moving mountain topt with fab. 
This ſimile is very ſhort in the original; and requires 
to be opened a little to diſcover its full beauty. I am 
not of M. Dacier's opinion, that the luſtre of Hector's 
armour was that which furniſhed Homer with this image ; 
it ſeems rather to allude to the plume upon his helmet, 
in the action of ſhaking which, this hero is fo frequently 
painted by our author, and from thence diſtinguiſhed by 
the remarkable epithet xou8a/0\0:, This is a very pleaſing 
image, and very much what painters call pifurejque. 
I * gave the hint for a very fine ene in Spenſer, 

| TS 
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Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies 
And bids anew the martial thunder riſe. 990 
To Panthus' ſon, at Hector's high command. 
Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 
But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain; 
Deiphobus, nor Helenus the ſeer, 955 
Nor Aſius' ſon, nor Aſius' ſelf appear. | 
For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly waund, 
Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground ; 
Some low in duſt (a mournful object) lay; 959 
High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſouls away, 
Far on the left, amid the throng he found 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrius, thus, th' impatient chief reprov'd. 
IIl-fated Paris ! ſlave to womankind, 965 
As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind | 
where he repreſents the perſon cf Contemplation in the 


figure of a venerable old man almoſt conſumed with 
ſtudy : 


His ſnowy locks adown his ſhoulders ſpread, 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 


v. 965. Ill-fated Paris !] The reproaches which Hector 
here caſts on Paris, gives us the character of this hero, 
who in many things reſembles Achilles; being (like 
him) unjuſt, violent, and impetuous, and making no 
diſtinction between the innocent and criminal. It is he 
who is obſtinate in attacking the entrenchments, yet alks 
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Where is Deiphobus, where Aſius gone? 

The god- like father, and th' intrepid ſon ? 

The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate; 

And great Othryoneus, ſo fear'd of late? 97 

Black fate hangs o'er thee from th' avenging Gods, 

Imperial Troy from her foundations nods ; 

Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, | 

And one devouring vengeance ſwallow all. 974 
When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 


Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
In other battles I deſerv'd thy blame, | 


'Tho' then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame: 
But ſince yon' rampart by thy arms lay low, 


I ſcatter'd ſlaughter from my fatal bow. 980 


The chiefs you ſeek q yonder ſhore lie ſlain ; 
Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain; 


Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer: | 
Each now diſabled by a hoſtile ſpear. 
Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires: 98 5 
This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires : ; 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

*Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 
But 'tis not ours, with forces not our own | 
To combat; ſtrength is of the Gods alone. 990 


an account of thoſe who were ſlain in the attack from 
Paris; and though he ought to blame himſelf for their 
deaths, yet he ſpeaks to Paris, as if through his cow- 
ardice he had ſuffered theſe to be flain, whom he migh- 


have preſeryed if he had * ee Euſta- 
thius, 


282 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XI; 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 

Then fierce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 

Around Polydamas, diſtain'd with blood, 

_ Cebrion, Phalces, ſtern Orthzus ftood, ; 

Palmus, with Polypztes the divine, 995 

And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line: 

(Who reach'd fair Ilion, from Aſcania far, 

The former day; the next engag'd in war.) 

As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 

That bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 

Wide o'er the blaſted fields the tempeſt ſweeps ; 1001 

Then gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps ; 

Th afflicted deeps . tumultuous mix and roar ; 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to 

the ſhore : 1005 

Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng,  - | 

Chief urg'd on chief, atid man drove man along. 

Far o'er the plains in dteadful order bright, 

The brazen arms reflect a beamy light: 

Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 1010 

Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind. 

Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield | 

Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field: 


V. 100g. Vide- rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the 
ort.] I have endeavoured in this verſe to imitate the 
. confuſion, and broken found of the original, which images 
the tumult and roaring of many waters. 
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His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy tay z 

His piercing eyes through all the battle ſtray, 1015 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
Shot terrours round, that wither'd ey'n the ſtrong. 

Thus ſtalk d he, dreadful ; death was in his look ; 
Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argive ſhook. 
The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ftride 1020 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus the chief defy'd. | 
Hector] come on, thy empty threats forbear : 

"Tis not thy arm, tis thund'ring Jove we fear : 

The {kill of war to us not idly givn, 1᷑024 
Lo! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but Heay'n. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 

To force our fleet: the Greeks have hands, and 
| hearts. | 
Long e'er in flames our lofty navy fall, 
Your boaſted city, and your god-built wall 1029 
Shall fink beneath us, ſmoking on the ground; 
And ſpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round. | 
The time ſhall come, when chas'd along the plain F 
Ev'n thou ſhalt call on Jove, and call in vain 3 
Ev'n thou ſhalt wiſh, to aid thy defp'rate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe; 1035 
Shalt run, forgetful of a warriour's fame, 
While clouds of friendly duſt conceal thy ſhame, 


v. 1037. Clouds of friendly duft.] A eritick might take 
occaſion from hence, to ſpeak of the exact time of the 
year in which the actions of the Iliad are ſuppoſed to 
have happened. And (according to the grave manner 
of a learned diſſertator) begin by wiforming us, that he 


s 
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As thus he ſpoke, behold, in open view, 
On ſounding wings a dexter cagle flew. 


has found it muſt be the ſummer ſeaſon, from the Gagan 
mention made of clouds of duft : though what he diſco- 
vers might be full as well inferred from common ſenſe, 
the ſummer being the natural ſeaſon for a campaign. 
However he ſhould quote all theſe paſſages at large; and 
adding to the article of. duft as much as he can find of 
the ſeveat of the heroes, it might fill three pages very 
much to his own ſatisfaction. It would look well to ob- 
ſerve farther, that the fields are deſcribed flowery, II. ii. 
v. 546. that the branches of a tamariſk tree are flouriſh» 
ing, II. x. v. 537. that the warriours ſometimes waſh 
themſelves in the ſea, Il. x. v. 674. and ſometimes refreſh 
themſelves by cool breezes from the ſea, Il. xi. v. 762. 
that Diomed ſleeps out of his tent on the ground, II. x. 
v. 170. that the flies are very buſy about the dead body 
of Patroclus, II. xix. v. 30. that Apollo covers the body 
of Hector with a cloud to prevent its being ſcorched, II. 
xxiii. All this would prove the very thing which was 
ſaid at firſt, that it was ſummer, He might next proceed 
to enquire, what preciſe critical time of ſummer? And 
here the mention of new-made honey in II. xi. v. 271. 
might be of great ſervice in the inveſtigation of this im- 
portant matter: he would conjecture from hence, that 
it muſt be near the end of ſummer, honey being ſeldom 
taken till that time; to which having added the plague 
which rages in bock i- and remarked, that infections of 
that kind generally proceed from the extremeſt heats, 


which heats are not till near the autumn; the learned 


enquirer might hug himſelf in this diſcovery, and con- 
clude with triumph, | 
If any one thinks this too ridiculous to have been ever 
put in practice, he may ſee what Boſſa has done to de- 
termine the preciſe ſeaſon of the ZEneid, lib. iii. ch. 12. 


The memory of that learned critick failed him, when he 


1 
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To Jove's glad omen all the Grecians riſe, 
And hail, with ſhouts, his progreſs thro' the ſkies: 
Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide ; 
They ceas d; and thus the chief of Troy reply'd. 
From whence this menace, this inſulting ſtrain ? 
Enormous boaſter ! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 1045 
So may the Gods on Hector life beſtow, 
(Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 
But ſuch as thoſe of Jove's high lineage born, 
The blue-ey'd Maid, or He that gilds the morn.) 
As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 
Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
And thou, imperious ! if thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: 
That giant-corſe, extended on the ſhore, 
Shall largely feaſt the fowls with fat and gore, 
He faid, and like a lion ſtalk d along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his foll'wing hoſt: the Grecian train 
With anſwering thunders fill'd the echoing plain; 
A ſhout that tore heav'n's concave, and above 
Shook the fix'd ſplendours of the throne of Jove. 1060 


285 


1050 


1055 


produced as one of the proofs that it was autumn, a paſ- 
ſage in the vith book, where the fall of the leaf is only 
mentioned in a /imile, He has alſo found out a beauty 
in Homer, which few even of his greateſt admirers can 
believe he intended; which is, that to the violence and 
fury of the Iliad he artfully adapted the eat of ſummer, 
but to the Odyſſey the cooler and maturer ſeaſon of au- 


tumn, to correſpond with the /edateneſs and prudepce of 
Uly ſſes. 
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THE 
A R G UN E N 


Juno deceives Jupiter by the Girdle of Venus. 


NE STO R fitting at the table auith Machaon, is alarmed 


with the encreaſing clamour of the war, and haflens to 
Agamemnon : on his way he meets that prince with Dio- 
med and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the extremity of the 


danger. Agamemnon propoſes to make their eſcape by night, 


ewhich Ulyſſes withflands ; to which Diomed adds his ad. 
vice, that, wounded as they were, they ſhould go forth 
and encourage the army with their preſence ; which advice 
is purſued. Juno ſeeing the partiality of Jupiter to the 
Trojans, forms a deſign to ower-reach him; ſhe ſets of 
her charms with the utmoſt care, and (the more ſurely to 
enchant him) obtains the magick girdle of Venus. She 
then applies herſelf to the God of Sleep, and, with ſome 
difficulty, perſuades him to ſeal the eyes of Fupiter z this 
done, ſhe goes to mount Ida, where the God, at firfl fight, 
is raviſhed with her beauty, ſinks in her embraces, and is 
laid afleep. Neptune takes advantage of his ſlumber, and 
ſuccours the Greeks : Hector is firuck to the ground with 
a prodigious flone by Ajax, and carried off from the bat- 
tle : ſeveral actions ſucceed; till the Trojans, much diſ- 
treſſed, are obliged to give way ; the leſſer Ajax fignalizes 
himſelf in a particular manner, 


3 
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UT nor the genial feaſt, nor flowing bowl, 


Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watchful 
foul ; 


His ſtartled ears th' encreaſing cries attend; 
Then thus, impatient, to his wounded friend. 


* The poet, to advance the character of Neſtor, and 
give us a due eſteem for his conduct and circumſpection, | 
repreſents him as deeply ſollicitous for the common good: 
in the very article of mirth or relaxation from the toils of 
war, he is all attention to learn the fate and iſſue of the 
battle: and through his long uſe and ſkill in martial 
events, he judges from the nature of the uproar ſtill en- 
creaſing, that the fortune of the day is held no longer in 
ſuſpenſe, but inclines to one ſide. Euſtathiun. 


v. 1. But nor the genial feaft.) At the end of the ele- 
venth book we left Neſtor at the table with Machaon, 


The attack of the entrenchments, deſcribed through the 

twelfth and thirteenth books, happened while Neſtor and 

Machaon fat at the table; nor is there any ITY 
Vor. III. "1:7 
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What new alarm, divine Machaon, ſay, 5 
What mixt events attend this mighty day? 
Hark ! how the ſhouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full; and thicken to the fleet ! 
Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, 10 
Refreſh thy wound, and cleanſe the clotted gore ; 
While I th' adventures of the day explore. 

He faid: and ſeizing Thraſymedes' ſhield, 
(His valiant offspring) haſten'd to the field ; 
(That day, the ſon his father's buckler bore) 15 
Then ſnatch'd a lance, and iſſu'd from the door. 
Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 


| His wounded eyes the ſcene of ſorrow knew; 


Dire diſarray the tumult of the fight, 

The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight. 20 
As when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface fleeps, 
The waves jult heaving on the purple deeps : 


herein, ſince there is nothing performed in thoſe two 
books, but what might naturally happen in the ſpace of 
two hours, Homer conſtantly follows the thread of his 
narration, and never ſuffers his reader to forget the tram 
of action, or the time it employs. Dacier. 


v. 10. Let Hecamede the bath prepare.] The cuſtom of 
women officiating to men in the bath, was uſual in an- 
cient times. Examples are frequent in the Odyſſey. 
And it is not at all more odd, or to be ſneered at, than 


the cuſtom now uſed in France, of walets de chambres dreſ- 
ang and undreſſing the ladies. 


v. 21. As when old Ocean's filent ſurface fleeps.) There 


are no where more finiſhed pictures of nature than thoſe 
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While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, 

Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the ſky; 
which Homer draus in ſeveral of his compariſons. The 
beauty however of ſome of theſe will be loſt to many, 
who cannot perceive the reſemblance, having never had 
opportunity to obſerve the things themſelves. The liſe 
of this deſcription will be moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have 
been at ſea in a calm: in this condition the water is not 
entirely motionleſs, but ſwells gently in ſmooth waves, 
which fluctuate backwards and forwards in a kind of 
balancing motion: this ſtate continues till a riſing wind 
gives a determination to the waves, and rolls them one 
certain way. There is ſcarce any thing in tlie whole 
compaſs of nature that can more truly repreſent the ſtate 
of an irreſolute mind, wavering between two different 
deſigns, ſometimes inclining to the one, ſometimes to the 
other, and then moving to that point to which its reſo- 
lution is at laſt determined. Every circumſtance of this 
compariſon is both beautiful and juſt ; and it is the more 
to be admired, becauſe it is very difficult to find ſenſible 
images proper to repreſent the motions of the mind; 
wherefore we but rarely meet with ſuch compariſons even 
in the beſt poets. There 1s one of great beauty in Vir- 
gil, upon a ſubject very like this, where he compares his 
hero's mind, agitated with a great variety, and quick 


ſucceſſion of thoughts, to a dancing light, . from 
a veſſel of water in motion: 


«© Cuncta videns, magno curarum fluctuat æſtu, 
« Atque animum, nunc huc, celerem, nunc dividit illuc, 
e In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat. 
Sicut aquæ tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 
« Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine lunæ, 
«© Omnia pervolitat latè loca; jamque ſub auras 
« Erigitur, ſummique ferit laquearia tecti.“ 
En. I. viii. v. 19. 
U 32 
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The maſs of waters will no wind obey ; 25 


Jove ſends one guſt, and bids thenf roll away. 
While wav' hs thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian ſage, 
To join the hoſt, or to the gen'ral haſte ; 

Debating long, he fixes on the laſt : 30 
Vet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming falchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly; 
Blows echo blows, and all or kill, or die. 

Him, in his march, the wounded princes meet, 
By tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet : 36 
The king of men, Ulyſſes the divine, 

And who to 'Tydeus owes his noble line. 


v. 30. He fixes on the laft.] Neſtor appears in this place 
a great friend to his prince ; for upon deliberating whe- 
ther he ſhould go through the body of the Grecian hoſt, 
or elſe repair to Agamemnon's tent; he determines at 
laſt, and judges it the beſt way to go to the latter. Now 
becauſe it had been ill concerted to have made a man of 
his age walk a great way round about in queſt of his 
commander, Homer has ordered it ſo, that he ſhould 
meet Agamemnon in his way thither. And nothing 
could be better imagined than the reaſon why the 
wounded princes left their tents; they were impatient to 
behold the battle, anxious for its ſucceſs, and deſirous 
to inſpirit the ſoldiers by their preſence. The poet was 
obliged to give a reaſon; for in epick poetry, as well as 
in dramatick, no perſon ought to be introduced without 
ſome neceſſity, or at leaſt ſome probability, for his ap- 
pearance. Fuſtathius. 
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(Their ſhips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, 
In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand ; 40 


V. 39. Their ſhips at diflance, &c.] Homer being always 
careful to diſtinguiſh each ſcene of action, gives a very 
particular deſcription of the ſtation of the ſhips, ſhewing 
in what manner they lay drawn up on the land. This' 
he had only hinted at before; but here taking occaſion - 
on the wounded heroes coming from their ſhips, which 
were at a diſtance from the fight (while others were en- 
gaged in the defence of thoſe ſhips where the wall was 
broke down) he tells us, that the ſhore of the bay (com- 
prehended between the Rhætean and Sigzan promon- 
tories) was not ſufficient to contain the ſhips in one line : 
which they were therefore obliged to draw up in ranks, 
ranged in parallel lines along the ſhore. How many of 
theſe lines there were, the poet does not determine, M. 
Dacier, without giving any reaſon for her opinion, ſays 
they were but two; one advanced near the wall, the 
other on the verge of the ſea. But it is more than pro- 
bable, that there were ſeveral intermediate lines; ſince 
the order in which the veſſels lay is here deſcribed by a 
metaphor taken from the ſteps of a ſcaling-ladder ; which 
had been no way proper to give an image only of two 
ranks, but very fit to repreſent a greater, though unde- 
termined number. That there were more than two lines, 
may likewiſe be inferred from what we find in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh book; where it is ſail, that the 
voice of Diſcord, ſtanding on the ſhip of Ulyſſes, in the 
middle of the fleet, was heard as far as the ſtations of 
Achilles and Ajax, whoſe ſhips were drawn up in the two 
extremities: thoſe of Ajax were neareſt the wall (as is 
expreſsly ſaid in the 682d verſe of the thirteenth book, 
in the original) and thoſe of Achilles neareſt the ſea, as 
appears from many paſſages ſcattered through the Iliad, 
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Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 


At length; beſide the margin of the main, 

Rank above rank, the crouded ſhips they moor : 
Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) 
Supported on their ſpears, they took their way, 45 
Unfit to fight, but anxious for the day. 

Neſtor's approach alarm'd each Grecian breaſt, 
Whom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreſt. 

0 grace and glory of th' Achaian name! 

What drives thee, Neſtor, from the field of fame? 


It muſt be ſuppoſed that thoſe ſhips were drawn higheft 
upon land,. which firſt approached the ſhore; the firſt 
line therefore confiſted of thoſe who firſt diſembarked⸗ 
which were the ſhips of Ajax and Proteſilaus; the latter 
of whom ſeems mentioned in the verſe above-cited of the 
thirteenth book, only to give occaſion to obſerve this; 
for he was ſlain, as he landed firſt of the Greeks. And 
accordingly we ſhall find in the fifteeath book, it is his 
ſhip that is firſt attacked by the Trojans, as it lay the 
neareſt to them. 

We may likewiſe gueſs how it happens, that the ſhips 
of Achilles were placed neareſt to the ſea; for in the 
_ anſwer of Achilles to Ulyſſes in the ninth book, v. 432. 
he mentions a naval expedition he had made while Aga- 
memnon lay ſafe in the camp: ſo that his ſhips at their 
return did naturally lie next the ſea ; which, without this 
conſideration, might appear a ation not ſo deer 
this hero's courage. 


v. 47. Neflor's approach alarm'd.) That fo laborious a 
perſon as Neſtor has been deſcribed, ſo indefatigable, ſo 
hittle indulgent of his extreme age, and one that never 
receded from the battle, thould approach to meet them; 
this it was that ſtruck the princes with amazement, when 
they ſaw he had left the field. Euftathins, * 
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Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt, fulfild, [7 51 
Our fleets in aſhes, and our heroes kill d? 
Such was his threat, ah now too ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. 

Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 55 
Againſt your king, nor will one chief engage ? 

And have I hv'd to ſee with mournful eyes 

In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe ? 

Gerenian Neſtor then. 50 Fate has will'd; 
And all-confirming time has fate fulfill'd. 60 
Not he that thunders from the aerial bow'r, 

Not Jove himſelf, upon the paſt has pow'r. 

The wall, our late inviolable bound, 

And beſt defence, lies ſmoking on the ground : 
Ev'n to the ſhips their conqu'ring arms extend, 65 
And groans of ſlaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend. 
On ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought, 

In ſuch diſtreſs. If counſel profit ought ; 

Arms cannot much: tho? Mars our ſouls incite ; 
Theſe gaping wounds withold us from the fight. 70 

To him the monarch. That our army bends, 

That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 
And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoking in the duſt : 
All this from Jove's afflictive hand we bear, 75 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. | 
Paſt are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 
And all his favour, all his aid confeſt; 
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296 HO ME R's ILIA D. Book XIV. 
Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies. 80 
Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 

And lanch what ſhips lie neateſt to the main ; 


v. 81. Ceaſe wwe at length, &c.] Agamemnon either 
does not know what courſe to take in this diſtreſs, or 
only ſounds the ſentiments of his nobles, (as he did in 
the ſecond book, of the whole army.) He delivers him- 
ſelf firſt after Neſtor's ſpeech, as it became a counſellor 
to do: but knowing this advice to be diſhonourable, and 
unſuitable to the character he aſſumes elſewhere iSewor. jutv 
To; Te\apuay, c. and confidering that he ſhould do no 
better than abandon his poſt, when before he had threat - 
ened the deſerters with death; he reduces his counſel 
into the form of a proverb, Aang it as handſomely as 
he can under a ſentence. It is better to ſhun an evil, &c. 
It is obſervable too how he has qualified the expreſſion : 
he does not ſay, to /aun the battle, for that had been un- 
ſoldierly ; but he ſoftens the phraſe, and calls it, to ſhun * 
evil: and this word evil he applies twice together, 1 in ad- 
viſing them to leave the engagement. 

It is farther remarked, that this was the nobleſt oppor- 
tunity for a general to try the temper of his officers ; for” 
he knew that in a calm of affairs, it was common with 
moſt people, either out of flattery or reſpect, to ſubmit 
to their leaders : but in imminent danger fear does not 
bribe them, but every one diſcovers his very ſoul, va- 
luing all other conſiderations, in regard to his ſafety, but 
in the ſecond place. He knew the men he ſpoke to were 
prudent perſons, and not eaſy to caſt themſelves into a 
precipitate flight. He might likewiſe have a mind to re- 
commend himſelf to his army by the means of his officers ; 
which he was not very able to do of himſelf, angry as 
they were at him, for the affront he had offered Achilles, 
and by conſequence thinking him the author of all their 
preſent calamities. Euftathius, 
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Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night : 

Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, 

Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each fail for flight. 85 | 
Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, * 
Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 

Thus he. The ſage Ulyſſes thus replies, 

While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes. 
What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 90 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart? 

Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 

And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours 

A hoſt, by Jove endu'd with martial might, 

And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight : 95 

Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 

Employ'd our youth, and yet employs our age. 

And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain ? / 

And have whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in 
vain ? 

In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 

Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould hear. 

Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 

To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares ? 


v. 92. Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours !] 
This is a noble compliment to his country and to the 
Grecian army, to ſhew that it was an impoſſibility for them 
to follow even their general in any thing that was cow- 
ardly or ſhameful ; though the lives and ſafeties of them 
all were concerned in it. 
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And comes it ev'n from bim whoſe ſov'reign ſway _ - 
The banded legions of all Greece obey ? 105 


Is this a gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight, 


* 


While war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers fight? 
What more could Troy? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv'ſt the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 
No more the troops, (our hoiſted ſails in view, 110 
Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue; 
But thy ſhips flying, with deſpair ſhall ſee ; 
And owe deſtruCtion to a prince like thee. 

Thy juſt reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wile, 
Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, 116 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaſt. : 
Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 


v. 104. And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſov"reign ſway 
The banded legions of all Greece obey ?] | 

As who ſhould ſay, that another man might indeed have 
uttered the ſame advice, but it could not be a perſon of 
prudence; or if he had prudence, he could not be a go- 
vernour, but a private man; or if a governour, yet one 
who had not a well-diſciplined and obedient army; or 
laſtly, if he had an army ſo conditioned, yet it could not 
be ſo large and numerous an one as that of Agamem- 


non. This is a fine climax, and of wonderful ſtrength. 
Euſtatſius. | 


v. 118. Whoeer, or young or old, &c.] This nearly re- 
ſembles an ancient cuſtom at Athens, where in times of 
trouble and diſtreſs, every one, of what age or quality 


ſoever, was invited to give in his opinion with freedom, 


by the publick cryer. Euſtathius. 


- 
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Tydides cut him ſhort, and thus began. 120 

Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 

Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 

Young tho' he be, diſdain not to obey : 

A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus ſprings, 

May ſpeak to councils and aſſembled kings. 125 

Hear then in me the great Oenides' ſon, 

Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 

Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall ; 

Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall; 

With three bold ſons was gen'rous Prothous bleſt, 

Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 131 


v. 120.] This ſpeech of Diomed is naturally intro- 
duced, beginning with an anſwer, as if he had been called 
upon to give his advice. The counſel he propoſes was 
that alone which could be of any real ſervice in their 
preſent exigency: however, ſince he ventures to adviſe 
where Ulyſſes is at a loſs, and Neſtor himſelf filent, he 
thinks it proper to apologize for this liberty by remind- 
ing them of his birth and deſcent, hoping thence to add 
to his counſel a weight and authority which he could 
not from his years and experience, It cannot indeed 
be denied that this hiſtorical digreſſion ſeems more out 
of ſeaſon than any of the ſame kind which we fo fre- 
quently meet with in Homer, ſinee his birth and pa- 
rentage muſt have been ſufficiently known to all at the 
ſiege, as he here tells them. This muſt be owned a de- 
fe& not altogether to be excuſed in the poet, but which 
may receive ſome alleviation, if conſidered as a fault of 
temperament. For he had certainly a ſtrong inclination 


to genealogical ſtories, and too frequently takes occaſion 
to gratify this hymour, 


— 
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Melas and Agrius, but (who far ſurpaſt 

The reſt in courage) Oeneus was the laſt, 

From him, my Sire. From Calydon expell'd, 

He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwell'd; 135 
The monarch's daughter there (ſo Jove ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd ; 
There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till'd, 

Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, 

And num'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Such Tydeus was, the foremoſt once in fame ! 141 
Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 

Then, what for common good my thoughts inſpire, 
Attend, and in the ſon, reſpect the fire. 

Tho! ſore of battle, tho? with wounds oppreſt, 145 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt, 


v. 135. He paſt to Argos.) This is a very artful colour x 
-he calls the flight of his father for killing one of his bro- 
thers, travelling and dwelling at Argos, without mention- 
ing the cauſe and occaſion of his retreat. What imme. 
diately follows (ſo Fowe ordain d) does not only contain 
in it a diſguiſe of his crime, but is a juſt motive likewiſe 
for our compaſſion. Euſtatſius. 


v. 146. Let each go forth, and animate the reſt.) It is 
worth a remark, with what management and diſcretion 
the poet has brought theſe four kings, and no more to- 
wards the engagement, ſince theſe are ſufficient alone to 
perform all he requires. For Neitor propoſes to them to 
_ enquire, if there be any way or means which prudence 
can direct for their ſecurity. Agamemnon attempts to 
diſcover that method. Ulyſſes refutes him, as one whoſe 
method was diſhonourable, but propoſes no other pro- 
iet, Diomed ſupplies that deficiency, and ſhews what 
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Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 

Tho' not partaker, witneſs of the war. 

But leſt new F on wounds o'erpower - us 
quite, 


Beyond the miſſile jay lin- s ſounding flight, 150 


Safe let us ſtand ; and from the tumult far, 
Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſtant war, 
He added not: the liſt'ning kings obey, 
Slow moving on ; Atrides leads the way. 
The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155 


Appears a warriour furrow'd o'er with age; 
Preſt in his own, the gen'ral's hand he took, 
And thus the venerable hero ſpoke. 
Atrides, Io! with what diſdainful eye 
Achilles ſees his country's forces fly ; 160 
Blind impious man ! whoſe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 

So may he periſh, ſo may Jove diſclaim 

The wretch relentleſs, and o'erwhelm with ſhame! 
But heav'n forſakes not thee : o'er yonder ſands 165 | 
Soon ſhalt thou view the ſcatter'd Trojan bands 
Fly diverſe ; while proud kings, and chiefs re- 


nown'd, 
Drivn heaps on heaps, with doula involy'd around 


muſt be done; That wounded as they are, they ſhould go 
forth to the battle; for though they were not able to en - 
gage, yet their preſence would re-eſtabliſh their affairs, 
by detaining in arms thoſe who might otherwiſe quit the 


field. This council is embraced, and readily obeyed by 
the reſt, Euftathius, 
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Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels'employ | ; 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. | 
He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amid the warriour crey 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the ſhout encount'ring armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field; 
Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound . 
Of him, whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground. 176 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, 
And griſly war appears a pleaſing fight. "Db 
Meantime Saturnia from Olympus? brow, 
High-throwd in gold, beheld the fields below; 180 


v. 179. The flory of Jupiter and Juno.) I do not know 
a bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Jupiter's be- 
ing deceived and laid aſleep, or that has a greater air of 
impiety and abſurdity, It is an obſervation of Mon. 
de St. Evremond upon the ancient poets, which every 
one will agree to: © That it is ſurpriſing enough to find 
« them ſo ſcrupulous to preſerve probability, in actions 
« purely human; and ſo ready to violate it in repre- 
« ſenting the actions of the Gods. Even thoſe who have 
« ſpoken more ſagely than the reſt, of their nature, could 
e not forbear to ſpeak extravagantly of their conduct. 
« When they eſtabliſh their being and their attributes, 
« they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, per- 
« fectly wile, and perfectly good: but the moment they 
« repreſent them acting, there is no weakneſs to which 
« they do not make them ſtoop, and no folly or wicked- 
« neſs they do not make them commit.” The ſame 2u- 
thor anſwers this in another place by remarking, © That 
« truth was not the inclination of the firſt ages: a fooliſh 
ce lye or a lucky falſhood gave reputation to impoſtors, 
ec and pleaſure to the credulous. It was the whole ſe- 
« cret of the great and wile, to govern the ſimple and 
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With joy the glorious conflict ſhe ſurvey d,. 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. © 


« jpnorant herd. The vulgar, who pay a profound re- 
<« verence to myſterious errors, would have deſpiſed plain 
ce truth, and it was thought a piece of prudence to de- 
« ceive them. All the diſcourſes of the ancients were 
« fitted to ſo advantageous a deſign. There was nothing 
e to be ſeen but fictions, allegories, and ſimilitudes, and - 
c nothing was to appear as it was in itſelf,” ; 

I muſt needs, upon the whole, as far as I can judge, 
give up the morality of this fable; but what colour of 
excuſe for it Homer might have fon ancient tradition, 
or what myſtical or allegorical ſenſe might atone for the 
appearing impiety, is hard to be aſcertained at this dif. - 
tant period of time. That there had been before his age 
a tradition of Jupiter's being laid aſleep, appears from 
the ſtory of Hercules at Coos, referred to by our author, - 
v. 285. There is alſo a paſſage in Diodorus, lib, i. c. 7, 
which gives ſome ſmall light to this fiftion. Among 
other reaſons which that hiſtorian lays down to prove that 
Homer travelled into Ægypt, he alledges this paſſage of 
the interview of Jupiter and Juno, which he ſays was 
grounded upon an Egyptian feſtival, wwhereon the nuptial - 
ceremonies of thoſe two deities were celebrated, at which 
time both their tabernacles, adorned with all ſorts of flowers 
are carried by the priefts to the top of a high mountain. In- 
deed as the greateſt part of the ceremonies of the ancient 
religions conſiſted in ſome ſymbolical repreſentations of 
certain actions of their Gods, or rather deified mortals, 
ſo a great part of ancient poetry conſiſted in the deſcrip. 
tion of the actions exhibited in thoſe ceremonies, The 
loves of Venus and Adonis are a remarkable inſtance of 
this kind, which, though under different names, were 
celebrated by annual repreſentations, as well in ZEgypt 
as in ſeveral nations of Greece and Aſia: and to the 
images which were carried in theſe feſtivals, ſeveral an- 
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But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height 
She ſees her Jove, and trembles at the ſight. 


cient poets were indebted for their moſt happy deſcrip- 
tions. If the truth of this obſervation of Diodorus be 
admitted, the preſent paſſage will appear with more dig- 
nity, being grounded on religion; and the conduct of 
the poet will be more juſtifiable, if that, which has been 
generally counted an indecent, wanton fiction, ſhould 
prove to be the repreſentation of a religious ſolemnity. 
Conſidering the great 1gnorance. we are in of many an- 
cient ceremonies, there may be probably in Homer many 
incidents entirely of this nature; wherefore we qught. to 
be reſerved in our cenſures, leſt what we decry as wrong 
in the poet, ſhould prove only a fault in his religion, 
And indeed it would be a very unfair way to-tax any 
people, or any age whatever, with groſſneſs in general, 
purely from the groſs or abſurd ideas or practices that 
are to be found in their religions. 
In the next place, if we have recourſe to allegory, 
(which ſoftens and reconciles every thing) it may be 
imagined that by the congreſs of Jupiter and Juno, is 
meant the mingling of the ether and the air (which are 
generally ſaid to be ſignified by theſe two deities.) The 
ancients believed the ether to be igneous, and that by its 
kind influence upon the air, it was the cauſe of all vege- 
tation: to which nothing more exactly correſponds, than 
the fiction of the earth putting forth her flowers imme- 
diately upon this congreſs. Virgil has ſome lines in the 
ſecond Georgick, that ſeem a perfect explanation of the 
fable into this ſenſe. In deſcribing the ſpring, he hints 
as if ſomething of a vivifying influence was at that time 
ſpread from the upper heavens into the air. He calls 
Jupiter expreſsly Zther, and repreſents him operating 
upon his ſpouſe for the production of all things: 
« Tum pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus æther 
-. « Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, & omnes 
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Jove to deceive, what methods ſhall-ſhe try, 185 
What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye ? 
At length ſhe truſts her pow'r; reſoly'd to prove 
The old, yet {till ſucceſsful, cheat of love ; 


cc Magnns alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus. 

« Parturit omnis ager, &c.“ | 

But, be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever 
may be thought of this fable in a theological or philoſo- 
phical view, it is one of the moſt beautiful pieces that 
ever was produced by poetry. Neither does it want its 
moral: an ingenious modern writer (whom I am pleaſed 
to take any occaſion of quoting) has given it us in theſe 
words: | 
« This paſſage of Homer may ſuggeſt abundance of 
inſtruction to a woman who has a mind to preſerve or 
recall the affection af her huſband. The care of her 
« perſon and dreſs, with the particular blandiſhments 
« woven in the ceſtus, are ſo plainly recommended by 
te this fable, and ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in every fe- 
« male who deſires to pleaſe, that they need no farther 
« explanation. The diſcretion likewiſe in covering all 
«© matrimonial quarrels from the knowledge of others, is 
« taught in the pretended viſit to Tethys, in the ſpeech 
«© where Juno addrefles herſelf to Venus; as the chaſte 
„ and prudent management of a wife's charms is inti- 
«© mated by the ſame pretence for her appearing before 
« Jupiter, and by the concealment of the Ceſtus in her 
« boſom. I ſhall leave this tale to the conſideration of 
«© ſuch good houſewives, who are never well dreſſed but 
«© when they are abroad, and think it neceſſary to ap- 
« pear more agreeable to all men living than their huſ- 
« bands: as alſo to thoſe prudent ladies, who, to avoid 
5. the appearance of being over-fond, entertain their huſ- 
“ bands with indifference, averſion, ſullen filence, or ex- 
« aſperating language.. 

Yor. III. X 
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Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, | 
And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms. 190 


Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, 
Sacred to dreſs and beauty's pleaſing cares: 
With {kill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. 
Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold : 195 | 
Self-clos'd, behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes ; and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſnow'rs: 


v. 191. Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, &c.] 
This paſſage may be of conſideration to the ladies, and, 
for their ſakes, I take a little pains to obſerve upon it. 

Homer tells us that the very Goddeſſes, who are all over 
_ Charms, never dreſs in fight of any one: the Queen of 
Heaven adorns herſelf in private, and the doors lock af. 
ter her. In Homer there are no Dieux des. Ruelles, no 
Gods are admitted to the toilet. 

T am afraid there are ſome earthly goddeſſes of leſs 
-prudence, who have loſt much of the adoration of man- 
Kind by the contrary practice. Lucretius (a very good 
judge in gallantry) preſcribes as a cure to a deſperate 
lover, the frequent ſight of his miſtreſs undreſſed, Juno 
herſelf has ſuffered a little by the very Muſe's peeping 
into her chamber, fince ſome nice criticks are ſhocked in 
this place of Homer, to find that the Goddeſs waſhes 
herſelf, which preſents ſome idea as if ſhe was dirty. 
Thoſe who have delicacy will profit by this remark. 


v. 198. Soft oils of fragrance.] The practice of Juno 
in anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remark- 
able part of ancient coſmeticks, though entirely diſuſed 
in the modern arts of dreſs,” It may poſſibly offend the 
niceneſs of modern ladies; but ſuch of them as paint, 


ought to conſider that this practice might, without much 


* 
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The winds, perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 


Thro' heav'n, thro' earth, and all th atrial way: 
Spirit divine ! whoſe exhalation greets 201 
The ſenſe of Gods with more than mortal ſweets. 
Thus while ſhe breath'd of heay'n, with decent pride 
Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty'd | 


greater difficulty, be reconciled to I, This paf- 

fage is a clear inſtance of the antiquity of this cuſtom, 
and clearly determines againſt Pliny, (who is of opinion 
that it was not ſo ancient as thoſe times) where, ſpeaking 
of perfumed unguents, he ſays, 2uis primus invenerit, 
non traditur ; Iliacis temporibus non erant, lib. Yill. c. . 
Befides the cuſtom of anointing kings among the Jews» 
which the Chriftians have borrowed ; there are ſeveral 
alluſions in the Old Teftament which ſhew, that this 
practice was thought ornamental among them, The 
Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of the gifts of God, mentions wine 
and oil, the former to make glad the heart of man, and 
the latter to give him a chearful countenance. It feems 
moſt probable that this was an eaſtern invention, agree - 
able to the luxury of the Afiaticks, among whom the 
moſt proper ingredients for theſe unguents were pro- 
duced ; from them this cuſtom was propagated among 
theRomant; by whom it was eſteemed a pleaſure of a 


very refined nature. Whoever is curious to ſee inſtances 


of their expence and delicacy therein, may be ſatisfied 


in the three firſt chapters of the thirteenth book of Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory. 


v. 203. Thus while ſhe breath'd of hs &c.] We 

have here a compleat picture from head to foot of the 

dreſs of the fair ſex, and of the mode between two and 

three thouſand years ago. May I have leave to obſerve 

the great hmplicity of Juno's dreſs, in compariſon with 

the innumerable equipage of a modern toilet ? The God · 
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Part on her head in ſhining ringlets rol'bd, 205 
Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted td. 


deſs, even when he is ſetting herſelf out on the 2 
occaſion, has only her own locks to tie, a white veil to 
caſt over them, a mantle to dreſs her whole body, her 
pendants, and her ſandals. This the poet expreſly ſays 
was all her dreſs ¶ ndila u,]; ;] and one may reaſonably 
; conclude it was all that was uſed by the greateſt prin- 
ceſſes and fineſt beauties of thoſe times. The good Eu- 
ſtathius is raviſhed to find, that here are no waſhes for 
the face, no dyes for the hair, and none of thoſe artifi. 
cial embelliſhments ſince in practice; he alſo rejoices not 
a little, that Juno has no looking-glaſs, tire-woman, or 
waiting-maid. One may preach till doomſday on this 
ſabje&, but all the commentators in the world will ne- 
ver prevail upon a lady to ſtick one pin the leſs in her 
gown, except ſhe can be convinced that me ancient dreſs 
will better ſet off her perſon. 

As the Aſiaticks always ſurpaſſed the Grecians in 
whatever regarded magnificence and luxury, ſo we find 
their women far gone in the contrary extreme of dreſs. 
There is a paſſage in Iſaiah, ch. ui. that gives us a par- 
ticular account of their wardrobe, with the number and 
uſeleſſneſs of their ornaments ; and which I think appears 
very well in contraſt to this of Homer. The bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cault, and their 
round tires like the moon: the chains, and the bracelets, and 
the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the headbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings 
and noſe-jewwels, the changeable ſuits of apparel, and the 
mantles, and the wimplis, aad the criſping-pins, the glaſſes, 
and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the weils. 

I could be glad to aſk the ladies which they ſhould like 
beſt to imitate, the Greeks or the Aſiaticks? I would de- 
fire thoſe that are handſome and well made, to conſider; 
that the dreſs of Juno (which is the ſame they ſee in 
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Around her next a heav'nly mantle flow'd, _ 
That rich with Pallas“ labour'd colours glow'd : 
Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'd round, 
A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound. 210 


- 


Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 


Each gem illumin'd with a triple ſtar. 

Then o'er her head ſhe caſts a veil more white 
Than new-faln ſnow, and dazling as the light. 
Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 215 
Thus iſſuing radiant, with majeſtick pace, _ 


fatues) has manifeſtly the advantage of the preſent, in 
diſplaying whatever is beautiful : that the charms of the 
neck and breaft are not leſs laid open, than by the modern 
ſtays; and that thoſe of the leg are more gracefully diſ- 
covered, than even by the hoop-petticoat : that the fine 
turn of the arms is better obſerved ; and that ſeveral na- 
tural graces of the hape and body appear much more con- 
ſpicuous. It is not to be denied but the Aſiatick and our 
preſent modes were better contrived to conceal ſome peo- 
ple's defects, but I do not ſpeak to ſuch people: I ſpeak 
only to ladies of that beauty, who can make any faſhion 
prevail by their being ſeen in it; and who put others of 
their ſex under the wretched neceſſity of being like them 
in their habits, or not being like them at all. As for the 
reſt, let them follow the mode of Judza, and be content | 
with the name of Aſiaticks. 


v. 216. Thus iſſuing radiant, &c.] Thus the Goddeſs 
comes from her apartment, againſt her ſpouſe, in com- 
pleat armour, The women of pleaſure moſtly prevail by 
pure cunning, and the artful management of their per- 
ſons ; for there is but one way for the weak to ſubdue 
the mighty, and that is by pleaſure. The poet ſhews at 
the ſame time, that men of underſtanding are net maſe 
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Forth from the dome th' imperial Goddeſs moves, 
And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves. 


tered without a great deal of artifice and addreſs.” There 
are but three ways whereby to overcome another, by vio- 
lence, by perſuaſion, or by craft : Jupiter was invincible 
by main force; to think of perſuading was as fruitleſs, 
after he had paſſed his. nod to Achilles ; therefore Juno 
was obliged of neceſſity to turn her thoughts entirely 
upon craft ; and by the force of pleaſure it is, that ſhe 
inſnares and manages the God. Euftathius. 


v. 218. And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves.) 
Notwithſtanding all the pains Juno has been at, to adorn 
herſelf, ſhe is ſtill conſcious that neither the natural 
beauty of her perſon, nor the artificial one of her dreſs, 
will be ſufficient to work upon a huſband, She therefore 
has recourſe to the ceſtus of Venus, as a kind of love- 
charm, not doubting to enflame his mind by magical en- 
chantment ; a folly which in all ages has poſſeſt her ſex. 
To procure this, ſhe applies to the Goddeſs of Love z 
from whom hiding her real deſign under a feigned flory, 
(another propriety in the character of the fair) ſhe ob- 
tains.the valuable preſent of this wonder-working girdle, 
The allegory of the ceſtus lies very open, though the 
impertinences of Euſtathius on this head are unſpeak- 
able: in it are compriſed the moſt powerful incentives to 
love, as well as the ſtrongeſt 2fe#s of the paſſion, The 
juſt admiration of this paſſage has been always ſo great 
and univerſal, that the ceſtus of Venus is become pro- 
verbial. The beauty of the lines, which in a few words 
comprehend this agreeable fiction, can ſcarce be equalled 
ſo beautiful an original has produced very fine imita- 
tions, wherein we may obſerve a few additional figures, 
expreſſ ing ſome of the improvements which the affecta- 
tion, or artifice of the fair ſex, have introduced into the 
art of love ſince Homer's days. Taſſo has finely imitated 
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How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 


Shall human ſtrife celeſtial minds divide? 220 


this deſcription | in the magical girdle of Armida. Gies 
ruſalemme Liberata, cant. xvi. 


« Teneri Sdegni, e placide e tranquille "5 
« Repulſe, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 

„ Sorriſi, parolette, e dolci ſtille | 
« Di pianto, e ſoſpir tronchi, e molli bact.” 


Monſ. de la Motte's imitation of this fiction is likewiſe. 
wonderfully, beautiful, 


« Ce tiſſu, le ſimbole, & la RY à la fois, 

«© Du pouvoir de l'amour, du charme de ſes loix, 

« Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touches 
& D' un ſourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche; 

« Paſſionne la voix, en adoueit les ſons, 

4 Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raiſons ; 
e Inſpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ſtratagẽmes, 

« Ces refus attirans, Iecueil des ſages memes, 

6% Et la nature enfin, y voulut renfermer, 

& Tout ce qui perſuade, & ce qui fait aimer. 

En prenant ce tiſſu, que Venus lui preſente, 

«© Junon n'etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 

« Les graces, & les ris, les plaiſirs, & les jeux, | 
« Surpris cherchent Venus, doutent qui Felt des deux. 
© L'amour meme trompꝭ, trove Junon plus belle; 

« Et ſon arc ala main, deja vole apres elle,” 


Spenſer, in his fourth book, canto 5. deſcribes a girdle 
of Venus of a very different nature: for this had the 
power to raiſe up looſe defires in others; that had a more 
wonderful faculty, to ſuppreſs them in the perſon that 
wore it: but it had a moſt dreadful quality, to burſt 
aſunder whenever tied about any but a chaſte boſom. 
Such a girdle, it is to be feared, would produce effects 
vesy different from the other : Homer's ceſtus would be 
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Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's jo, 

And ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy? 

Lt heav'n's dread empreſs (Cytherza ſaid) 
Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd, 


Then grant me (ſaid the Queen) thoſe conqu ring 
charms, 225 


That pow'r, which mortals and immortals warms, 


That love, which melts mankind in fierce deſires, 
And burns the ſons of heav'n with ſacred fires | 
For lo! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of Gods!) 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 231 
On the laſt limits of the land and deep. <0 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt ; 
What-time old Saturn, from Olympus caſt, - | 


Of upper heav'n to Jove reſign d the*reign, 235 


Whelm'd under the huge maſs of earth and main. 
For ſtrife, J hear, has made the union ceaſe, 
Which held ſo long that ancient pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain, - 

If I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again ; 240 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay their age? 


She ſaid. With awe divine the Queen of Love 


Obey'd the ſiſter and the wife of Jove : 244 
And from her fragrant breaſt the zone unbrac'd, 
With various {kill, and high embroid'ry grac'd. 


a a peace-maker to reconcile man and wife; but Spenſer's 


ceſtus would probably deſtroy the cood 9 of 
_y a happy couple. 
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In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 

To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, | 

The kind decent, the ſtill-reviving fire, 250 

Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 

Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

This, on her hand the Cyprian Goddeſs laid? 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid. | 

With ſmiles ſhe took the charm; and ſmiling. 

preſt | 255 

The powerful ceſtus to her ſnowy breaſt. | 
Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrew ; 

Whilit from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew. 

O'er high Pieria thence her courſe ſhe bore, 

O'er fair Emathia's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 260 

O' er Hæmus' hills with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 

Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground. 


v. 2.55, — — And preſt The pow'rful ceſtus to her ſnowy 
breaſt.] Euſtathius takes notice, that the word veſtus is 
not the name, but epithet only, of Venus's girdle; 
though the epithet has prevailed ſo far as to become the 
proper name in common uſe. This has happened to 
Others of our author's epithets; the word pygmy is of the 
ſame nature. Venus wore this girdle below her neck, 
and in open fight ; but Juno hides it in her boſom, to 
ſhew the difference of the two characters: it ſuits well 
with Venus to make a ſhew of whatever is engaging in 
her; but Juno, who is a matron of prudence and gras 
vity, ought to be more modeſt, 
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Then taking wing from Athos' lofty ſteep, . 
She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 264 
122 ſeeks the cave of D half- brother, Sleep. 


v. 264. She ſpeeds to Lemnos oer the rolling deep, 
And ſeeks the cave of Death s half-brother, Sleep.} 


In this fiction Homer introduces a. new divine perſonage: 
it does not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God 
of Homer's creation, or whether his pretenſions to divi- 
nity were of more ancient date. The poet indeed ſpeaks 
of him as of one formerly active in ſome heavenly tranſ- 
actions. Be this as it will, ſucceeding poets have always 
acknowledged his title. Virgil would not let his ZEneid 
be without a perſon' ſo proper for poetical machinery 
though he has employed him with much leſs art than his 
maſter, ſince he appears in the fifth book without provo- 
cation or commiſſion, only to deſtroy the Trojan pilot. 
The criticks, who cannot ſee all the allegories which the 
commentators pretend to find in Homer's divinities, muſt 
be obliged to acknowledge the reality and propriety of- 
this; ſince every thing that is here ſaid of this imaginary 
Deity. is juſtly applicable to Sleep. He is called the Bro- 
ther of Death ; ſaid to be protected by Night; and is 
employed very naturally to Jull a huſband to reſt in the 
embraces of his wife; which effect of this conjugal opiate, 
even the modeſt Virgil has remarked in the perſons of 


Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this paſſage 
of Homer: 


© — — — — Placidumque petivit 
« Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem.” | 


v. 264. To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put 
to it, to give a reaſon why Juno ſeeks for Sleep in Lem- 
nos. Some finding out that Lemnos anciently abounded 
with wine, inform us that it was a proper place of reſi- 
dence for him, wine being naturally a great provoker of 
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Sweet pleaſing Sleep ! (Saturnia thus began) 
Who ſpread'ſt thy empire o'er each God and Man:; 


ſleep. Others will haye it, that this God being in love 


with Paſithat, who reſided with her ſiſter the wife of 


Vulcan, in Lemnos, it was very probable he might be 
found haunting near his miſtreſs. Other commentators 
perceiving the weakneſs of theſe conjeCtures, will have it 


that Juno met Sleep here by mere accident ; but this is | 


oontradictory to the whole thread of the narration. But 


who knows whether Homer might not deſign this fiction 


as a piece of raillery upon the ſluggiſhneſs of the Lem- 
nians; though this character of them does not appear? 
A kind of ſatire hike that of Arioſto, who makes the an- 
gel find Diſcord in a monaſtery ? Or like that of Boileau 


in his Lutrin, where he places Moleſſe in a CY of 
the monks of St. Bernard. 


v. 266. Sweet pleaſing Sleep, &c.] Virgil has copied 
ſome part of this converſation between Juno and Sleep, 
where he introduces the ſame Goddeſs making a requeſt 
to ZEolus. Scaliger, who is Ow eager to depreciate 
Homer, and zealous to praiſe his favourite author, has 
highly cenſured this paſſage : but notwithſtanding this 
critick's judgment, an impartial reader will find, I do 
not doubt, much more art and beauty in the original 
than in the copy. In the former, Juno endeavours to 


engage Sleep in her deſign by the promiſes of a proper 


and valuable preſent ; but having. formerly run a great 
hazard in a like attempt, he is not prevailed upon. Here- 
upon the Goddeſs, knowing his paſſion for one of the 
Graces, engages to give her to his defires : this hope 
brings the lover to conſent, but not before he obliges 
Juno to confirm her promiſe by an oath in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, the very words and ceremony whereof he 
preſcribes to her. Theſe are all beautiful and poetical 
- eircumſtances, moſt whereof are untouched by Virgil, 


3 
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If &'er obſequious to thy Juno's will, 

O Pow'r of Slumbers ! hear, and favour ſtill. 
Shed thy ſoft dews on Jove's immortal eyes, 270 
While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 

A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that ſhine 
With gold unfading, Somnus ſhall be thine ; 

The work of Vulcan ; to indulge thy eaſe, 


When wine and feaſts thy _ humours 
pleaſe. 


and which Scaliger therefore calls low and vulgar, He 
only makes. Juno demand a favour from ZEolus, which 
he had no reaſon to refuſe z and promiſe him a reward» 
which it does not appear he was fond of. The Latin poet 
has indeed with great judgment added one circumſtance 

concerning the promiſe of children, 4 | 


« .— — & pulchrã faciat te prole parentem.” 


And this is very conformable to the religion of the Ro- 
mans, among whom Juno was ſuppoſed to preſide over 
human birth ; but it does not appear ſhe had any ſuch 
office in the Greek theology. 


v. 272. A Sblendid footflool.] Notwithſtanding the cavils 
of Scaliger, it may be allowed that an eaſy chair was no 
improper preſent for Sleep. As to the footſtool, madam 
Dacier's obſervation is a very juſt one; that beſides its 
being a conveniency, it was a mark of hownay, and was 
far from preſenting any low or trivial idea, It is upon 
that account we find it ſo frequently mentioned in ſerip- 
ture, where the earth is called the footfloal of the throne of 
God. In Jeremiah, Judza is called, (as a mark of diſ- 
tinction) the footſtool of the feet of God. Lament. it, 
v. 1. And he remembered not the footſtool of his feet, in the 
day of his wrath. We ſee here the ſame image, founded 
no doubt upon the ſame cuſtoms. Dacier. 
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Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 

Great Saturn's heir, and empreſs of the ſkies ! 

Ofer other Gods I ſpread my eaſy chain; | 

The fire of all, old Ocean, 'owns my reign, 

And his huſh'd waves he filent on the main. 280 

But how, unbidden, ſhall I dare to ſteep 

Jove's awful temples in the dew of fleep ?. 


Long ſince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand : 


| What-time, deſerting Vion's waſted plain, 285 
His conqu'ring ſon, Alcides, plough'd the main. 


v. 279. The' Sire of all, old Ocean.) „ Homer (fays 
Plutarch) calls the ſea Father of All, with a view to 
this doctrine, that all things were generated from wa- 
« ter. Thales the Mileſian, the head of the Ionick ſect, 
« who ſeems to have been the firſt author of philoſophy, 
affirmed water to be the principle from whence all 
« things ſpring, and into which all things are reſolved ; 
becauſe the prolifick ſeed of all animals is a moiſture ; | 
all plants are nouriſhed by moiſture; the very ſun and 
« ſtars, which are fire, are nouriſhed by moiſt yapours 
« and exhalations ; and conſequently he thought the 


« world was produced from this element.“ Plat. Opin. 
of Philo. lib. i. cap. 3. | 


v. 281. But how, unbidden, &c.] This particularly is 
worth remarking ; Sleep tells Juno that he ap- 
proach Jupiter without his own order; whereby he 


to intimate, that a ſpirit of a ſuperiour kind may give 
- itſelf up to a voluntary ceſſation of thought and action, 
though it does not want this relaxation from any weak- 
neſs or neceſſity of its nature. | Al 
v. 285. What-time deſerting” lion's waſted plain, &c. 
One may obſerve from hence, that to make fallity in fa- 
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When lo! the deeps ariſe, the tempeſts roar, | 
And drive the hero to the Coan ſhore ; 

Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 289 
With riſing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 
Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether ſky, 

But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 

(The friend of earth and heav'n) her wings diſplay'd; 
Impower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame, 
Ev'n Jove rever'd the venerable Dame. 296 


bles uſeful and ſubſervient to our deſigns, it is not enough 
to cauſe the ſtory to reſemble truth, but we are to corro- 
borate it by parallel places ; which method the poet uſes 

elſewhere, Thus many have attempted great difficulties, 
and ſurmounted them. 80 did Hercules, ſo did Juno, ſo 
did Pluto. Here therefore the poet feigning that Sleep is 
going to practiſe inſidiouſſy upon Jove, prevents the 
ſtrangeneſs and incredibility of the tale, by ſquaring it 
to an ancient ſtory ; which ancient ſtory was, that Sleep 
had once before got the maſtery of Jove in the caſe of 
Hercules. Euftathius. 


v. 296. Ev'n Joe rever'd the venerable Dame.) Jupiter 
is repreſented as unwilling to do any thing that might be 
offenſive or ungrateful to Night; the poet (ſays Euſta- 
thius) inſtructs us by this, that a wiſe and honeſt man 
will curb his wrath before any awful and venerable per- 
ſons. Such was Night in regard of Jupiter, feigned ag 
an anceſtor, and honourable on account of her antiquity 
and power. For the Greek theology teaches that Night 
and Chaos were before all things. Wherefore it was held 
ſacred to obey the Night in the conflicts of war, as we 
find by the admonitions of the heralds to Hector and 
Ajax, in the ſeventh Iliad, 
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Vain are thy fears (the Queen of Heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſtick eyes) 
Think ' ſt thou that Troy has Jove's high favour won, 
Like great Alcides, his all- conqu'ring fon? 300 
Hear, and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 

Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 
For know, thy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithae the divine. 304 


Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods 
That roar thro? hell, and bind th' invoking Gods: 


Milton has made a fine uſe of this ancient opinion in 
relation to Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his ſe- 
cond book, where he deſcribes the paſſage of Satan 
through their empire. He calls them, 


— ———— Eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of nature 


And alludes to the ſame, in thoſe noble verſes, 8 


— — — — Behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion ſpread 

Wide on the waſteful deep: with him enthronꝰd 
Sat ſable - veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 

The conſort of his reign. 


That fine apoſtrophe of Spenſer has alſo the ſame allu- 
Lon, book i. 


O thou, moſt ancient grandmother of all, 
More old than Jove, whom thou at firſt didſt my 
Or that great houſe of Gods celeſtial ; 
Which was begot in Dzmogorgon's hall, 
And ſaw'ſ the ſecrets of the world unmade, 
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Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
And ſtretch the other o'er the ſacred main. 
Call the black Titans, that with Chronos dwell, ' 
To hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; 310 
That ſhe, my lov'd-one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithae the divine. 
The queen aſſents, and from th' infernal bow'rs, 
Invokes the ſable ſubtartarean Pow'rs, 
And thoſe who rule th' inviolable floods, © 315 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 
Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos ſmoky iſle, 
They wing their way, and Imbrus' ſea-beat ſoil , 
Thro? air, unſeen, -involv'd in darkneſs glide, 
And light on Lectos, on the point of Ide; 320 
(Mother of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 
Are heard refounding with a hundred rills) 


v. 307. Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, + 
And flretch the other o'er the ſacred main, &c.!] 


There is ſomething wonderfully ſolemn in this manner of 

ſwearing propoſed by Sleep to Juno. How anſwerable is 
this idea to the dignity of the queen of the Goddeſſes, 

where Earth, Ocean, and Hell itſelf, where the whole 

creation, all things'viſible and inviſible, are called to be 

witneſſes of the oath. of the Deity ? 


v. 311. That ſhe, my low'd-one, &c.] Sleep is here made 
to repeat the words of Juno's promiſe, than which repe- 
tition nothing, I think, can be more beautiful or better 
placed. The lover fired with theſe hopes, infiſts on the 
promiſe, dwelling with pleaſure on each circumſtance 
that relates to his fair one. The throne and footſtool, it 
ſeems, are . out of his head. 
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Fair Ida trembles underneath the GG; 
Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod; 
There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches rife © 325 
To join its ſummit to the neighb'ring ſkies ; 
Dark in embow'ring ſhade, conceal'd from ſight, 
Sat Sleep, i in likeneſs of the bird of night. 


V. 323. Fair Ida trembles.] It is uſually 3 at 
the approach or preſence of any heavenly Being, that 
upon their motion all ſhould ſhake that lies beneath them. 
Here the poet giving a deſcription of the deſcent of theſe 
Deities upon the ground at Lectos, ſays that the loftieſt 
of the wood trembled under their feet : which expreſſion 
is to intimate the lightneſs and the ſwiftneſs of the mo- 
tions of heavenly Beings ; the wood does not ſhake un- 
der their feet from any corporeal weight, but from a 
certain awful dread and horrour. Euftathius. 


v. 328. In likeneſs of the bird of night.) This is a bird 
about the ſize of a hawk, entirely black; and that is the 
reaſon why Homer deſcribes Sleep under its form. Here 
(fays Euſtathius) Homer lets ns know, as well as in many 
other places, that he is no ſtranger to the language of 
the Gods. Hobbes has taken very much from the dignity 
of this ſuppoſition, in tranſlating the preſent lines in this 
manner. 


And there ſat Sleep, in likeneſs of a fowl, 
Which Gods do Chalcis call, and men an owl. 


We find in Plato's Cratylus a diſcourſe of great ſubtilty, 
grounded chiefly on this obſervation of Homer, that the 
Gods and men call the ſame thing by different names. 
The philoſopher ſuppoſes that in the original language 
every thing was expreſſed by a word; whoſe ſound was 
naturally apt to mark the nature of the thing ſignified. 
This great work he aſcribes to the Gods, ſince it required 
Vol. III, Y 
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(Chalcis his name by thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

But call'd Cymindis by the race of earth.) 330 
To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 

Great Jove ſurveys her with deſiring eyes: 

The God, whoſe lightning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 

Thro' all his boſom feels the fierce deſire ; 

Fierce as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz'd her 
Charms, 

Mix'd with her ſoul, and melted in her arms, 335 

Fix d on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then preſs'd her hand, and thus with tranſport 

ſpoke. 

Why comes my goddeſs from th' ztherial i&y, 

And not her ſteeds and flaming chariot nigh ? 340 
Then ſhe—T haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 

Where the great parents of the deathleſs gods, 

The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 


On the laſt limits of the land and main. 


more knowledge both in the nature of ſounds and things, 
than man had attained to. This reſemblance, he ſays, 
was almoſt loſt in modern languages by the unſkilful al. 
terations men had made, and the great licence they had 
taken in compounding of words, However, he obſerves 
there were yet among the Greeks ſome remains of this 
original language, of which he gives a few inſtances, 

adding, that many more were to be found in ſome of the 
barbarous languages, that had deviated leſs from the ori- 
ginal, which was ſtill preſerved entire among the Gods, 


This appears a notion ſa- uncommon, that I could not 
forbear to mention it, t 


— 


* 
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J viſit theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 345 
I owe the nurſing of my tender years. 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 
Which held fo long this ancient pait in peace. 
The ſteeds, prepar*d my chariot to convey | 
O'er earth and ſeas, and thro? th' aerial way, 350 
Wait under Ide : of thy ſuperiour pow'r 
To aſk conſent, I leave th* Olympian bow'r ; 
Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 

Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 
| For that (faid Jove) ſuffice another day; | 
But eager love denies the leaſt delay. 356 
Let ſofter cares: the preſent hour employ, 
And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heav'nly love: 360 


v. 345. ——To whoſe indulging cares I owe the nurfing, 
&c.) The allegory of this is very obvious. Juno is 
conſtantly underſtood to be the air: and we are here told 
ſhe was nouriſhed by the vapours which riſe from the 
Ocean and the Earth, For Tethys is the ſame with Rhea. 
Euftathius. 


v. 359. This courtſhip of Jupiter to Juno may poſſibly 
be thought ptetty ſingular. He endeavours to prove the 
| ardour of his paſſion to her, by the inſtances of its 
warmth to other women. A great many people will look 
upon this as no very likely method to recommend bim- 
ſelf to Juno's favour. Yet, after all, ſomething may be 
ſaid in defence of Jupiter's way of thinking with reſpect 
to the ladies. Perhaps a man's love to the ſex in general 
may be no ill recommendation of him to a particular. 
* k ; * 2 ; 
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Not when I preſs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 
Whence roſe Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danat felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whenge Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came). 
Not Phœnix daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos ſprung. . 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 
Nor comelier Ceres' more majeſtick grace. 370 
Not thus ev'n for thyfelf I felt defire, 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 

He ſpoke ; the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a ſcene for love? On Ida's height 375 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal fight ; 
Our joys profan'd by each familiar eye ; 
The ſport of heav'n, and fable of the ſky. 
How ſhall I e'er review the bleſt abodes, 
Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods ? 380 
Shall I not think, that, with diſorder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arm? 
With {kill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bow'r, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hour ; | 
If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 385 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire 
And to be known or thought to have been ſucceſsful 
with a good many, is what ſome moderns have found no 
unfortunate qualification in gaining a lady, even a moſt 


virtuous one like Juno, eſpecially one who (like her) has 
had the experience of à married ſtate, 
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She ceas'd ; and ſmiling with ſuperiour love, 
Thus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 
Nor God, nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, © 389 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold; 
Not ev'n the ſun, who darts thro heay'n his rays, 
And whoſe broad eye th' extended earth ſurveys. : 

Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 394 
Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flow'rs : 


v. 395. Glad earth perceives, &c. ] It is an obſervation 
of Ariſtotle in the xxvth chapter of his Poeticks, that 
when Homer is obliged to deſcribe any thing of itſelf ab- 
ſurd or too improbable, he conſtantly contrives to blind 
and dazzle the judgment of his readers with ſome ſhining 
deſcription. This * paſſage is a remarkable inſtance of 
that artifice ; for having imagined a fiction of very great 
abſurdity, that the Supreme Being ſhould be laid aſide in 
a female embrace, he immediately, as it were to divert 
his reader from refle&ing on his boldneſs, pours forth a 
great variety of poetical ornaments z by deſcribing the 
various flowers the earth ſhoots up to compoſe their 
couch, the golden clouds that encompaſſed them, and the 
bright heavenly dews that were ſhowered round them, 
Euſtathius obſerves it as an inſtance of Homer's modeſt 
conduct in ſo delicate an affair, that he has purpoſely 
adorned the bed of Jupiter with ſuch a variety of beau- 
tiful flowers, that the reader's thoughts being entirely . 
taken up with theſe ornaments, might have no room for - 
looſe imaginations. In the ſame manner an ancient ſcho- 
liaft has obſerved, that the golden cloud was contrived to 
lock up this action from any farther EP of the . 


reader. . 
Y3 
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Thick new- born vi lets a ſoft carpet ſpread, 
And cluſt' ring lotos ſwell'd the riſing bed, 


I cannot conclude the notes on this ſtory of Jupiter and 
Juno, without obſerving with what particular care Milton, 
has imitated the ſeveral beautiful parts of this epiſode, 
introducing them upon different occaſions as the ſubjects 
of his poem would admit. The circumſtance of Sleep's 
fitting in likeneſs of a bird on the fir-tree upon mount 
Ida, is alluded to in his ivth book, where Satan ſits in 
likeneſs of a cormorant on the tree of life. The creation 
is made to give the ſume tokens of joy at the performance 
of the nuptial rights of our firſt parents, as ſhe does here 
at the congreſs of Jupiter and Juno, Lib, viii, 


To the nuptial bow'r 

I led her bluſhing like the morn ; all heav'n 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 5 5 
Joyous the birds; freth gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub... 


Thoſe lines alſo i in the ivth book are manifeſtly from Cont 
ſame original : 


-Roſes.and jeſſamine 
Rear d high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaic; under-foot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground. 


Where the very turn of Homer's verſes is obſerved, and 
the cadence, and almoſt the words, finely tranſlated. 
But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has 
uſed that exceptionable paſſage of the dalliance, ardour, 
and enjoyment : that which ſeems in Homer an impious: 
fiction, becomes a moral leſſon in Milton; ſince he makes 


| 
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And ſudden hyaeinths the turf beſtrow, : 
And flamy crocus made the mountain glow. 408 
There golden clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, 
Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circumfug'd with air; 
Celeſtial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, a 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambroſta round. 


At length with love and fleep's ſoft power oppreſt, 
The panting Thund'rer nods, and ſinks to reſt. 406 
Now to the navy borne on filent wings, 


To Neptune's car ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings; | 
Beſide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood; | 


And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God. tro 


that laſcivious rage of the paſſion the immediate effect 
of the ſin of our firſt parents after the fall. Adam ex- 
preſſes it in the words of Jupiter; 


For never did thy beauty ſince the day 
I ſaw thee firſt, and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, ſo enflame my ſenſe 
With ardour to enjoy thee; fairer now 
Than ever; bounty of this virtuous tree: 
So ſaid be, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underſtood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embower'd, - 
He led her, nothing loath : flow'rs were the couch, 
Panſies, and violets, and aſphodel, 
And hyacinth; earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal; 
| The ſolace of their ſin: till dewy Sleep 
Oppreſs'd them, weary of their amorous play. 


Y 4 Milos, l. ix; | 
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Now, Neptune ! now, th' important hour employs 
To check a while the haughty hopes of Troy: 
While Jove yet reſts, while yet my —_— ſhed 
The golden viſion round his facred head ; © 
For Juno's love, and Somnus' pleaſing ties, 415 
Have'clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 
Thus having ſaid, the Pow'r of Slumber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with zeal increas'd, renews his care, 
And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 420 
Indignant thus Oh once of martial fame! 
O Greeks! if yet ye can deſerve the name 
This half-recover'd day, ſhall Troy obtain ? 
Shall Hector chunder at your VP again? 424 


v. 417. The Pow'r of Slumber gs 1 Dacier in lk 
tranſlation of this paſſage has thought fit to diſſent from 
the common interpretation, as well as obvious ſenſe of 
the words, She reſtrains the general expreſſion int A 
$92" d, the famous nations of men, to ſignify only the 
country of the Lemnians, who, ſhe ſays, were much ce- 
lebrated on account of Vulcan. But this ſtrained inter. 
pretation cannot be admitted, eſpecially when the ob- 
vious meaning of the words expreſs what is very proper 
and natural. The God of Sleep having haſtily delivered 
his meſſage to Neptune, immediately leaves the hurry 
of the battle, (which was no proper ſcene for him) and 
retires among the tribe of mankind. The word «aura, 
on which M. Dacier grounds her criticiſm, is an exple- 
tive epithet very common in Homer, and no way fit to 
point out one certain nation, eſpecially in an author, one 
of whoſe moſt diftinguiſhing characters is particularity in 
W Ab N 
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Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires. 

One hero's loſs too tamely you deplore, 

Be ſtill yourſelves, and we ſhall need no more. 

Oh yet, it glory any boſom warms, 429 

Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 

His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 

Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield ; 

Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 

The pon@rous targe be wielded by the ſtrong. 4 24 | 

(Thus arm'd) not Hector ſhall our preſence ſtay ; 

Myſelf, ye Greeks ! myſelf will lead the way. 
The troops aſſent; their martial arms they change, 

The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. - 

The kings, tho' wounded, and oppreſs'd with pair, | 

With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 440 

The ſtrong and cumb'rous arms the valiant wield, 

The weaker warriour takes a lighter ſhield. 


v/ 442. The weaker warriour takes a lighter ſhield ] Plu- 
taych ſeems to allude to this paſſage in the beginning of 
the life of Pelopidas. Homer, ſays he, makes the 
© braveſt and ſtouteſt of his warriours march to battle 
&© in the beſt arms. The Grecian legiſlators puniſhed . 
« thoſe who caſt away their ſhields, but not thoſe who . 
ce loſt their ſpears or their ſwords ;z as an intimation that 
« the care of preſerving and defending ourſelves is pre- 
* ferable to the wounding our enemy, eſpecially in thoſe 
« who are generals of armies, or governours of ſtates. 
Euſtathius has obſerved, that the poet here makes the 
beſt warriours fake the largeſt ſhields and longeſt ſpears, 
that they might be ready prepared, with proper armss 
both offenſive and defenſive, for a new kind of fight, in 


no HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIV. 
Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs, in bright array 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way: 
His brandiſh'd falchion flames before their eyes, 445 
Like lightning flaſhing thro” the frighted ſkies. 
Clad in his might, th' Earth-ſhaking Pow'r appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears. 
Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 449 
Arms his proud hoſt, and dares * a God: 


which they are ſoon to be engaged 0 the fleet is at · 
tacked, Which indeed ſeems the moſt rational account 
that can be given for Neptune's advice in this exigence, 

Mr. Hobbes has committed a great overſight in this 
place; he makes the wounded princes (who it is plain 
were unfit for the battle, and do not engage in the en- 
ſuing fight) put on arms as well as the others; whereas 
they do no more in Homer than ſee their orders obeyed 
by the reſt, as to this change of arms. ES 


v. 444. The legions march, and Neptune leads the aua. 
The chief advantage the Greeks gain by the fleep of Ju- 
piter, ſeems to be this: Neptune unwilling to offend 
Jupiter, bas hitherto concealed himſelf in diſguiſed ſhapes ; 
ſo that it does not appear that Jupiter knew of his being 
among the Greeks, ſince he takes no notice of it. This 
precaution hinders him from aſſiſting the Greeks other- 
wiſe than by his advice. But upon the intelligence re- 
ceived of what Juno had done, he afſumes a form that 
manifeſts his divinity ; inſpiring courage into the Grecian 
chiefs, appearing at the head of their army, and bran- 
diſhing a ſword in his hand, the fight of which ſtruck 
ſuch a terrour into the Trojans, that, as Homer fays,. 
none durſt approach it. And therefore it is not to be 
wondered, that the Trojans, who are no longer ſultained 
by Jupiter, immediately give way to the enemy. 
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And lo | the God, and wond'rous man appear: 

The ſeas ery Ruler there, and Hector here. 

The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 

Roſe in huge ranks, and form'd a wat'ry wall 454 
Around the ſhips; ſeas hanging er the ſhores, 
Both armies join: Earth thunders, Ocean rar. 
Not half fo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 
When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound ; 


331 


v. 451. And lo! the God and wondrous man appear. 
What magnificence and nobleneſs is there in this idea 
where Homer oppoſes Hector to Neptune, and oquiiines 
him in ſome degree to a God. n 2" 


v. 453: The roaring main, &c.] This ſwelling and inun« 


dation of the ſea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had 


been agitated by a ſtorm, is meant for a prodigy, inti- 
mating that the waters had the ſame reſentments with 
their commander Neptune, and e him in his 
quarrel. Euftathius. 


v. 457. Not half ſo loud, ve. The f 


the epiſode of jupiter and Juno, returns to the battle, 
where the Greeks being animated and led on by Nep- 
tune, renew the fight with vigeur. The noiſe and: out- 
cry of this freſh. onſet, he endeavours to expreſs by theſe 
three ſounding compariſons; as if he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to awake the reader's attention, which by the pre- 
ceding deſcriptions might be lulled into a forgetfulneſt 
of the fight. He might likewiſe deſign to ſhew how 
ſoundly Jupiter ſlept, ſince he is not awaked by fo terri- 
ble an uproar. 

This paſſage cannot be thought juſtly liable to the ob- 
jections which have been made againſt heaping-compart- 
ſons one upon another, whereby the. principal object is 


loſt amidſt too great a variety of different images. In 


332 HOMER ILIA D. Book XIV. 
Leſs loud the winds, that from th' olian hall 
Roar thro' the woods, and make whole foreſts 

fall; | © 47". 
Leſs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its ſhades devour : 
With ſuch a rage the meeting hoſts are driv'n, 
And ſuch a clamour ſhakes the founding heay'n. ' 
The firſt bold jav'lin urg'd by Hector's force, 15 5 
Direct at Ajax potom wings 1 its courſe ; E 


this caſe the 1 image is more * impreſſed 
on the mind by a multiplication of ſimilies, which are 
the natural product of an imagination labouring to ex- 
preſs ſomething very faſt : but finding no ſingle idea ſuf. 
ficient to anſwer its conceptions, it endeavours by re- 
doubling the compariſons to ſupply this defect: the 
different ſounds of waters, Winds, and flames, being as 
it were united in one. We have ſeveral inſtances of this 
ſort even in ſo caſtigated and reſerved a writer as Virgil, 
who has joined together the images of this paſſage in 
the fourth Georgick, v. 261. and applied them, beauti- 
fully ſoftened by a kind of parody, to the buzzing of a 
bee hive : 


« Frigidus ut quondam fylvis immurmurat Aufter, 
« Ut mare ſollicitum ftridet refluentibus undis, 
« Zſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fornacibus ignis.“ 


Taſſo has not only imitated this particular paſſage of Ho- 
mer, but likewiſe added to it. Cant. ix. Sta, 2. 


ce Rapido fi che torbida procella 

« De cavernoſi monti eſce piu tarda : 

c Fiume, ch' alberi inſieme, e caſe ſvella : 

« Folgore, che le torri abbatta, & arda: 

« Terremoto, che I mondo empia d' horrore, 
tte Son picciole ſembianze al ſuo furore,” 
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But there no paſs the groſſing belts afford, | 
(One brac'd his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword.) 

Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 0 
And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew: 470 

But *ſcap'd not Ajax; his tempeſtuous hand 

A pond'rous ſtone up-heaving from the ſand, 

(Where heaps laid looſe beneath the warriour's feet, 
Or ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) 

Toſs'd round and round, the miſſive marble flings ; 
On the raz'd ſhield the falling ruin rings, 476 

Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends ; 
Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, ' 

But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 

Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground. 


v. 480. Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground, 855 
ETeiuCo dg Jeet, Ba, &. 

Theſe words are tranſlated by ſeveral, as if they fignified 
that Hector was turned round with the blow, like a 
whirlwind ; which would enhance the wonderful great- | 
neſs of Ajax's ſtrength, Euſtathius rather inclines to 
refer the words to the ſtone itſelf, .and the violence of 
its motion. Chapman, I think, is in the right to prefer 
the latter, but he ſhould not have taken the interpreta. 
tion to himſelf. He ſays, it is above the wit of man to 
give a more fiery illuſtration both of Ajax's ſtrength and 
Hector's; of Ajax, for giving ſuch a force to the ſtone, 
that it could not ſpend itſelf on Hector; but afterwards 
turned upon the earth with that violence; and of Hee. 
tor, for ſtanding the blow ſo ſolidly : for without that 
conſideration, the ſtone could never have recoiled fo 
fiercely. This image, together with the noble ſimile 


following it, ſeem to have Lien Spenſer the hint of thoſs-- 
ſublime verſes : 


234 HOMER ILIA D. Bock V. 
As when the bolt, red-hiſſing from above, 48 
Darts on the conſecrated plant of Jove, 2 
The mountain- oak in flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and ſmokes of ſulphur riſe 2 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, _ 485 
And own the terrours of th' Almighty hand! 

So lies great Hector proſtrate on the ſhore ; 

His flacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore ; 

His following ſhield the fallen chief o'erſpread ; 
Beneath his helmet dropp'd his fainting head 490 
His load of armour ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field; a dead, and hollow ſound. 
Loud ſhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain; 
Greece ſees, in hope, 'Troy's great defender ſlain : 
All ſpring to ſeize him ;. ſtorms of arrows fly; 

And thicker jav'lins intercept the ſky. 496 
In vain an iron tempeſt hifſes round; 

He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine, | 
The pious warriour of Anchiſes' line, oo 


As when almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
To wreak the guilt of mortal ſins is bent, 
Hurts forth his thund'ring dart with deadly food 
F nroll'd, of flames, and ſmouldring dreariment: 
Thro' riven clouds, and molten firmament, 
The fierce three- forked engine making way, 
Both lofty tow'rs and higheſt trees hath rent, 
And all that might his dreadful paſſage ſtay, 
And ſhooting in the earth, caſts up a mound of clay. 
His boiſt'rous club ſo buried in the 1 N 
He could not rear again, Cc. | 


/ 


1 


* 
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And each bold leader of the Lycian band.; 
With cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand; _ 
His mournful followers, with aſſiſtant care, 

The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; - 3 
His foaraing courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 50g 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 

When now they touch'd the mead's enamell'd fide, 
Where gentie Xanthus rolls has eaſy tide, 

With wat'ry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 
Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 570 
Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 

Now faints a-new, low-ſinking on the ſhore ; 

By fits he breathes, half views the flecting ſkies, 
And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 

Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 515 
Wich double fury each invades the field. 
Ollean Ajax firſt his jav'lin ſped, | 
Pierc'd by whoſe point the ſon. of Enops bled ; 
(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
Amidſt her flocks on Satnio's ſilver ſhore) 
Struck thro” the belly's rim, the warriour lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 

An arduous battle roſe around the dead;  _- 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled. + 
Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 525 

And at Prothcenor ſhook the trembling ſpear ; 

The driving jav'lin-thro? his ſhoulder thruſt, 

He finks to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 

Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, | 

And thus their arms the race of Panthus oP "8, 


520 
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From this unerring hand there ſlies no dart 331 

But bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 

Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall, 

Go, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Pluto's dreary hall! 
He ſaid, and ſorrow toucly'd each Arpive 
Mt 535 

The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the reſt. | 

As by his fide the groaning warriour fell, 

At the fierce foe he lanch'd his piercing ſteel ; 

The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death ; | 

But Fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath : | 540 

Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 

The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart, 

Swift to perform Heav'n's fatal will it fled, 

Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 

And took the] joint, and cut the nerves in twain: 545 

The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain. 

So juſt the ſtroke, that yet the body ſtood 

Exe, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 


V. 533+ Propt on that ſpear, &c. ] The occaſion of this 
farcaſm of Polydamas ſeems taken from the attitude of 
his falling enemy, who 1s transfixed with a ſpear through 
his right ſhoulder. This poſture bearing ſome reſemblance 
to that of a man leaning on a ſtaff, might Aa, ſug- 
ſt the conceit. 

Tube ſpeech of Polydamas begins a long. ſtring of ſar · 
caſtick raillery, in which Euſtathius pretends to obſerve 
very different characters. This of Polydamas, he ſays, 
is pleaſant ; that of Ajax, heroick ; that 8 Acamas, Por 3 


and that of Peneleus, patheticł. 
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Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy n. h 
(The tow'ring Ajax loud inſulting cries) $50 
Say, is this chief extended on the plan, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothcenor fan? 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; 
Some lines, Werde * make his lineage 
known, ee 8 
Antenor's brother, or perhaps his fon. . 
He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden'd at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng'd his cauſe ; 
As Promachus his ſlaughter'd brother draws, 560 
He pierc'd his heart uch fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives! deſtin'd by our arms to fall. 
Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 
The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 565 
A victim ow d to my brave brother's death. . 
Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, | 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart - piereing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 
But touch'd the breaſt of bold Peneleus moſt; 570 
At the proud boaſter he directs his courſez 
The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperiour force. P 2 
But young Ilioneus receiv d the ſpear z . + 
Ilioneus, his father's only care: Is ** 
(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 578 


Whom Hermes lor'd, and taught the arts of gain) 
Vol., III. | 2 
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2338 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIV, 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, by 
And from the fibres ſeoop'd the rooted ball, BET.» 
Drove thro? the neck; and hurl'd him to the plain: 
He lifts his miferable arms in vain ! 580 
Swift his broad falchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 
And from the ſpouting ſhoulders ſtruck his head; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly; 

The lance, yet ſtriking thro? the bleeding eye, 

The victor ſeiz'd ; and as aloft he ſhook 383 
The gory viſage, thus infulting ſpoke. 

Trojans } your great Hioneus behold ! 

Haſte, to his father let the tale be told : 

Let his high roofs reſound with frantick woe, 
Sach, as the houſe of Promachus muſt know; 590 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, 
Such, as to Promachus' fad ſpouſe we bear; 

When we, victorious ſhall to Greece return, 

And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 394 

| Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on high; 

The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly : 
Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 

And dread the ruin that impends on all. 

Daughters of Jove! that on Olympus ſhine, 
Ye all-beholding, all- recording Nine! | boo! 


V. 599. Daughters 'of Jove { &c.] Whenever we meet 
with theſe freſh invocations in the midſt of action, the 
poets would ſeem to give their readers to underſtand, 
that they #re come to a point where the deſcription be- 
ing above their own ſtrength, they have occaſion for ſu- 


58 
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O ſay, when Neptune made proud Ilion yield, 
What chief, what hero firſt embru'd the field? 
Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 
And whoſe bleſt trophies will ye raiſe to fame? 


* 


Thou firſt, great Ajax! on th' enfanguin'd plain 
Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Myſian train. 606 


Phalces and Mermer, Neſtor's ſon o' erthre w, 
Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion flew. 

Strong Periphztes and Protho6n bled, | 
By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 610 


pernatural aſſiſtance ; by this artifice at once exciting the 
reader's attention, and gracefully varying the narration. 
In the preſent caſe, Homer ſeems to triumph in the ad- 
vantage the Greeks had gained in the flight of the Tro- 
jans, by invoking the Muſes to ſnatch the brave actions 
of his heroes from oblivion, and ſet them in the light of 
eternity. This power is vindicated to them by the poets 
on every occaſion, and it is to this taſk they are ſo ſo- 
lemnly and frequently ſummoned by our author. Taſſo 
has, I think, introduced one of theſe invocations in a 


very noble and peculiar manner; where, on occaſion of 


a battle by night, he calls upon the Night to allow him 
to draw forth thoſe mighty deeds, which were performed 
under the concealment of her ſhades, and to diſplay their 
glories, notwithſtanding their diſadvantage, to all poſ- 
terity : 


« Notte, che nel profondo ofcuro ſeno 
« Chiudeſti, e ne I oblio fatto fi grande; 


& Piacciati, ch' io nel tragga, e'n bel ſereno 
% A la future età lo ſpieghi, e mande, 


e Viva la fame loro, e tra lor gloria, 
« Splenda del foſco tuo l' alta mæmoria.“ 
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340 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIV. 
Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaiis' ſteel, 

His people's paſtor, Hyperenor fell; 

Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warriour round, 
And the fierce ſoul came ruſhing thro the wound. 
But ſtretch'd in heaps before Oileus' ſon, 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run ; 
Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian race 

Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chace. 
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